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WELFARE REFORM 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1988 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, DC. 

The hearing was convened, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m. in 
room SD-215, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Lloyd Bentsen 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Bentsen, Moynihan, Baucus, Riegle, Rockefel- 
ler, Packwood, Roth, Danforth, Chafee, Heinz, Wallop, and Duren- 
berger. 

[The prepared statements submitted by Senators appear in the 
appendix.] 

[The press release announcing the hearing follows:] 

(Press Release No H-2. January 27. 1988J 

Finance CoMMirrEE To Hold Hearing on Welfare Reform 

Washington, D.C.—Senator Lloyd Bentsen (D., Texas), Chairman, announced 
Tuesday that the Committee on finance will hold a fourth hearing on welfare 
reform legislation and a hearing to review the nomination of Sydney J. Olson as 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of Health and Human Services. 

Both hearings will be held on Thursday, February 4, 1988 in room SD-215 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. The hearing on the Olson nomination will begin at 
y.'dU a.m., to be immediately followed by the welfare hearing in the same room at 
approximately 10 a.m. 

ihe welfare hearing is the fourth in a series of full Finance Committee hearings 
on how best to reform the Nation's welfare system. Bentsen said, "Our goal is to set 
a new direction for the Nation^ welfare system. We must strengthen the ability of 
those it serves to achieve independence through productive employment." 

The Committee will explore various proposals to modify the welfare system, and 
examine alternatives to current child support enforcement practices. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LLOYD BENTSEN, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM TEXAS, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

The Chairman. This hearing will come to order and get under 
way. This morning the Finance Committee is holding its fourth 
hearing on the subject of welfare reform. 

Today, we will hear a great deal about the problem of child sup- 
port, and we are looking for ways to improve our present system. 
Just the other day, the Census Bureau released some new numbers 
showing that one child in four now lives with a single parent and 
that most children— at least 60 percent— may expect to live with 
one parent for some period of time before they reach the age of 18. 

Now, these kinds of facts underscore the urgency of developing 
an effective and equitable child support system, and they tell us we 

(1) 
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are going to have to do a lot better job than we have done in the 
past m establishing paternity, setting fair and just child support 
awards, and ensuring that children actually >eceive ^he support 
that they are due. 

Child support enforcement is good policy, not only from the 
standpomt of children, but from the standpoint of the public as 
well. The Office of Child Support Enforcement tells us that last 
year for every dollar spent for administrative costs, we brought in 
$3.57 in collections, and that is a good investment for the taxpav- 
ers. 

This morning we are also going to hear a lot about the problems 
of parents without jobs, and we will be looking for new insights 
mto how the welfare system can help prepare welfare recipients 
for the long term through training and education and placement in 
productive jobs. 

Over th3 course of the last 6 years, there has been a great deal of 
progress xa developing education, employment, and. training serv- 
ices for welfare recipients. Some of the governors have done an ex- 
traordinary job— Governor Clinton of Arkansas, Governor Dukakis 
m Massachusetts, and Governor Deukmejian in California. These 
and other governors around the nation have been able to get to- 

ffether with their State legislatures to agree on programs to help 
amilies move from welfare to work. 

Research by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
has demonstrated that these programs can succeed. Some of the re- 
sults from San Diego, for example, show that welfare recipients 
participating in an experimental program had a higher employ- 
ment rate than nonparticipants and that they had wages that were 
23 percent higher than those that didn't participate in the pro- 
gram. 

At the same time, welfare costs went down by about ten percent. 
New, we also understand that that research is not complete. There 
IS a lot more that we have to learn before anyone can ^ay with 
exact authority which kinds of education and training programs 
give UG the best result. 

The programs that MDRC has studied so far have generally of- 
fered a very limited range of short-term services with an emphasis 
on job search and unpaid work experience; and only a Tew of the 
participants had very young children who needed extensive child 
care services. 

So, as they have warned us, because of the limited scope of most 
of these programs that have been studied thus far, we have a lot of 
key questions that remain unanswered, and that is part of the 
reason for these hearings. 

For example, we don t know whether costly and comprehensive 
projgrams, such as those offering for educational or vocational 
training, will yield more positive impact and prove to be cost effec- 
tive although we have some recent studies in Baltimore which are 
encouraging. 

Another unanswered question is whether, if women with younger 
children are involved, if it will even be feasible to provide the child 
care services that will be needed. There can be no question, howev 
er, that child care must be an integral part of any new program 
that involves mothers of young children. 
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Last year in a major policy statement on welfare reform, the gov- 
ernors remmded us that it was the States that have led in many of 
the mnovative changes in education and employment programs for 
welfare recipients; and they stressed the need for continued flexi- 
bility m that regard. 

Now, this morning we are going to be hearing from witnesses 
representmg States with three very different programs. And I hope 
they will address the subject of the kind of legislative framework 
that they think that we need to make these programs work. 

What are the appropriate areas for new Federal legislation? And 
what areas are best left to the States' discretion? All of us here 
today are concerned about children, and we are looking for ways to 
help. 

We said that this committee is going to make its number one ob- 
jective this year children and trying to assist in seeing that we 
have children bom, to the extent possible, with sound minds and 
sound bodies, and that we get them off to a fair start in life, with 
as much as we can provide them in the way of education and what- 
ever else It will take to help them be productive as their life con- 
tinues. 

It is an investment in the future of our country. To be sure that 
investment ]s made, we have set aside some separate block grants 
tor maternal child health care and those kinds of things that we 
think will be helpful. 

This committee has been in the forefront of that effort, and we 
are gomg to continue it. 

Now, I would like to yield to the distinguished Ranking Minority 
Member, Senator Packwood. 

Senator Packwood. Mr. Chairman, you have said it well. We 
have lots of witnesses, and I look forward to hearing their testimo- 
ny. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Packwood. Senator Moyni- 
han. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, U.S. 
SENATOR FROM NEW VORK 
Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, you indeed said it well, and I 
would put a statement in the record; but I would just like to make 
three comments about what you said. 

The first is chat extraordinary statistic; some 60 percent of 
American children born today will live in a single parent family 
before they are age 18. Half of those will end up on welfare before 
^hey turn 18. 

Now, under our Social Security System, which this committee 
has been responsible for for a half century, we have never known 
that situation m the histor}^ of our society. It is new; it is new to 
anyone m the world. 

Under Social Security— and we are talking now about Social Se- 
curity—there are two programs that provide for children who live 
m a single parent, female-headed family. The one is Survivors' In- 
surance, and the other is Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

Since 1970, children receiving Survivors' Insurance have seen 
their benefits m real terms increase 53 percent. Children in AFDC 
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have seen their benefits in real terms decrease by 13 percent, such 
that you now have a child in SI who gets the average amount of 
$339 a month and a child in AFDC in the amount of $122 the SI 
benefit is almost three times as great. 

The children are almost identically situated, but our social insur- 
ance or Social Security treats them differently. And what is the dif- 
ference between these children, Mr. Chairman? It is a painful 
thing to say; it is race. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator Danforth, for any comment? you might 
have? 

Senator Danforth. No comments, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We are very pleased to have as our first witness 
our very distinguished friend from the State of New Mexico, Sena- 
tor Jeff Bingaman. 

STATEMENT HON. JEFF BINGAMAN, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Pack- 
wood, Senator Danforth, and Senator Moynihan. I want to compli- 
ment the committee for holding this series of hearings. Today ^ye 
will hear from a distinguished group of witnesses — very expert wit- 
nesses—so I will be brief in my comments; but I do want to express 
my support for this legislation and compliment Senator Moynihan 
for the leadership he has provided in bringing this issue before the 
Congress. 

I hope we successfully can legislate this bill in this Congress. As 
many have said, the welfare system we have is one that locks 
people into dependence; and unfortunately, I think the criticism 
that it perpetuates a permanent class of poverty-stricken citizens 
has been shown to be fair to some extent. 

Aid for Family's with Dependent Children benefits originally 
were intended to en a' widows to stay home and care for their 
children. No work incentive was stressed, when the program ^vas 
initiated and none was stressed when the number of AFDC partici- 
pants—both mothers and children— ballooned in the 1960s. Some 
20 years later, as we once again review this program, we see that 
the Federal Government and the States largely have failed in any 
real efforts to get AFDC participants out of poverty and into the 
work force. This l^slation specifically addresses this fundamental 
problem. 

Today, more than 11 million persons receive AFDC benefits and 
more than 7 million of those recipients are children. In my home 
State of New Mexico, the problem is particularly critical. Year's 
ago the Public Voice for Food and Health Policy completed a study 
profiling rural poverty in New Mexico and three other States. This 
study revealed that poverty today is significantly higher in New 
MexiCO than it is in the majority of other States. 

In 1979, nearly 18 percent of New Mexico's population lived 
below the poverty line. Of course, that problem is much worse 
among our minority groups: 23 percent of our Hispanic citizens live 
below the poverty line; 29.3 percent of our Black citizens; and more 
than 40 percent of the Native Americans in our State live below 
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the poverty line, compared to about 13 percent of the Anglo citi- 
zens m our State. 

The number of New Mexico citizens who participate in State and 
federal assistance programs has decreased significantly: and I am 
concerned. 

This welfare reform package is a genuine, constructive effort to 
do something better for our citizens. I am confident that if we can 
succeed with it, we will improve the quality of life of many current 
welfare recipients. 

In our State, we have implemented a program called "Project 
l«orward . This is a pilot program to help long-term participants 
overcome their dependence upon public assistance programs 
^am training. Unfortunately, it is a pilot pro- 

Major reform legislation is pending in our State legislature cur- 
rently. We have a very lively debate going on, but this is an effort 
to go many steps further in dealing with the welfare problem. 

Let me focus on a particular area that you cited in your opening 
comments, Mr. Chairman— that is the problem of quality child 
care. I think the importance of quality child care, particularly for 
disadvantaged children, is something that no one can dispute, 
btudy after study indicates that the crucial factor in dealing with 
our national high school dropout rate is improved child care and 
preschool programs. 

Many people find this a hard proposition to grasp; but it is clear 
that the dropout rate is substantially lower among students who 
participate m Head Start Programs, preschool programs, and qual- 
ity child care, than it is among those who do not participate in 
such programs.. 

As I indicated earlier, more than 7 million children depend upon 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children. That means that the 
parents of more than 7 million children, children who currently re- 
ceive little or no day care, will soon be required to find day care 
services for their children while they attend classes or go to work. 

Ihe Federal Government must work with the States to ensure 
tha^ ajiy initiative requiring child care includes provisions for the 
availaoihty of safe and adequate child care. This is a costly proposi- 
tion. I well recognize that fact; but it is an essential element to con- 
sider as we go forward with this legislation. 

This legislation ensures States a stable funding source for child 
care projects m their entitlement provisions. Title 3 of the Act en- 
sures transitional chUd care for duly employed and independent 
parents, and I think that is a step in the right direction. 

I urge the committee as it goes forward with its deliberations of 
this legislation to recognize the vital importance of quality, afford- 
able child care and to recognize, although additional funding may 
be required, that child care is a good investment. It is an invest- 
ment that a compassionate society needs to make to benefit itself 
and its future, not just the disadvantaged children involved. 

I compliment you again for this series of hearings. I pledge to 
committee in seeing that the Family l^urity Act of 
lyaT becomes law. 

The Chairman. Senator Bingaman, you have been in the fore- 
front ot this fight for some time, and your contribution this morn- 
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ing will be helpful to us. We are looking forward to your support as 
we move this legislation along. I have no questions. Senator Pack- 
wood. 

Senator Packwood. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. Senator Moynihan. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to thank 
Mr. Bingaman for his statements, for his support, and for drawing 
attention to this fact— one child in three will be on welfare K/efore 
they are 18. Next to public schools, it is our largest public program 
for children; and we treat these children poorly, and they are mi- 
nority children. 

The State of New Mexico is not different from the State of Maine 
^uMj^ regard. I mean, we have stigmatized this program and the 
children in it acquire son.e of that stigma; and we are not going to 
get away with this. 

I very much agree that child care— quality child care— is the 
choke point". We simply must help those mothers with safe and 
affordable child care if thfey are to leave welfare. I thank you very 
much, Senator Bingaman. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Danfoith. 

Senator Danforth. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for your attendance and 
your contribution. Senator Thad Cochran, Senator from Mississip- 
pi, who has a long history cf being interested in this issue; and we 
aredelighted very much to have you this morning, 
pe d^^ l^r^P^r^ statement of Senator Bingaman appears in the ap- 

STATEMENT OF HON. THAD COCHRAN, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

^ Senator Cochran. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to come before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and express my support for the Family Security Act of 1987. 

I think a consensus has formed on the need now for welfare 
reform. There is agreement on the importance of parental support 
tor children, the value of work, the primary responsibility uf the 
individual for himself, but also on the responsibility of the State to 
provide adequate and sensitive help to those who are unable to pro- 
vide for their own needs. 

It is this meeting of the minds that makes it possible to move 
forward, and I think we should take advantage of this unique op- 
portunity and legislate some needed changes in the system. 

Last year I decided to cosponsor Senator Moynihan's Welfare 
Reform Bill. In my State of Mississippi, as in many other States, 
we have far too large a percentage of our total State population 
who are potentially productive citizens, but who are living and 
raising their children in poverty and in an environment where it is 
unlikely that they will gain an appreciation of the value of a job or 
enjoy the personal confidence gained from being self sufficient. 

Most who are living under these conditions want a much differ- 
ent life for themselves and for their children, but until now there 
has been little encouragement and for some there is no hope at all. 
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It IS that human condition of despair and hopelessness that we 
must work to change. Doing that takes commitment, commitment 
of the Federal Governmrnt, to set some reasonable national stand- 
ards; commitment by Federal and State governments to provide 
sufficient funding; commitment to create better training p id educa- 
tion programs and provide access to day care services; ana commit- 
ment of welfar3 recipients to take advantage of the new opportuni- 
ties. 

I am here today to speak out for the welfare recipients in my 
State who want to be more self-sufficient and who want their chil- 
dren to have a better chance than they did. And I an\ also repre- 
senting the other citizens of our State who know all too 1 that 
Mississipp s economic future depends on this change. 

We start by placing primar;y responsibilty on parents to support 
their children. Ip Mississippi, of a total oi 174,638 child support 
cases referred to our welfare department, 73 percent do not have 
any child support obligation. The automatic wage withholding re- 
(mirement in the bill makes a needed statement, loud and clear, 
that this Nation expects fathers to help support their cLildren. 

In the work, training, and education component of this bill, flexi- 
bility 15^ given to the States to design an education program to fit 
the needs of the individuals to be served. The bill is structured to 
ti. ^et long-term welfare dependents and provide them with new 
skills and training for a more productive life. 

I think the child care provisions in the bill are very important. 
The child care barrier to work and education is very real; and it is 
essential that there be a child care component in the welfare 
reform effort. Needless to say, the issue of expanding benefits has 
been a big part of the discussion of welfare legislation, particularlv 
in the other body. 

For many in my State, the cash benefits are inadequate. In 
Mississippi, a three-person family receives only $120 per month in 
cash assistance. Other noncash benefits have set a better pace with 
the cost of living. Especially helpful are the nutrition assistance 
and housing programs. 

Even though the changes ci-eated by this legislation may be in- 
cremental, I believe it will prove to be a big step forward in im- 
proving our Nation's social policy. 

I congratulate Senator Moynihan for his leadership in moving us 
closer to agreement than many had thought possible. I am ready to 
go with you to the Senate floor to try to get a bill passed, which 
can be signed by this President before the 100th Congress comes to 
a close. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Cochran, that kind of a commitment 
will he veiy helpful as this piece of legislation goes to the floor be- 
cause it will be in part controversial. We are breaking some new 
ground in some important reforms that I think can be very helpful 
in making this society of ours not only more compassionate but 
also more competitive in the world today. I defer to Senator Pack- 
wood. 

Senator Packwood. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. Senator Moynihan. 

Senator M. vnihan. Mr. Chairman, I just want to thank Senator 
Cochran for his powerful testimony. He made some history this 
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morning speaking as he did, with the purpose that he did. We are 
with you, sir. 

Think about it— a mother with two children has to live on $120 a 
month? We have never had a national involvement before 

Senator Cochran. That is just the cash assistance. Mr. Chair- 
man, you should observe that there are food benefits and housing 
benefits and CWET payments and school lunches that are avail- 
able. So, there are other noncash benefits. One isn't required to 
live totally on $120, but that is the cash assistance; and that is in- 
adequate. 

The Chairman. Senator Danforth. 

Senator Danforth. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Cochran appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

The Chairman. Our next witness is the distinguished Attorney 
General of the State of Texas, Jim Mattox, who has been a leader 
in saying that we can enforce the collection of child support. He 
has been diligent and aggressive in it, in trying to see that those 
obligations and those commitments are met. 

He speaks to a relatively new piece of Texas legislation that, I 
would say, is in the forefront of stringency in seeing that the State 
follow through when these payments aren't being made and that 
the collections be made for the benefit of those children. He is a 
major proponent of that, and he will discuss how it is working in 
Texas, plus his recommendations as to what v/e should do in this 
legislation. 

We are v<^ry pleased to have you. Attorney General. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JIM MATTOX, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
TEXAS, AUSTIN, TX 

Mr. Mattox. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to be here before the 
Finance Committee, and I always like to start off by reminding ev- 
erybody that I was a three-term member of the U.S. Congress also 
at one time. I have now gone to where I can labor with the chil- 
dren directly, and I am having a good time doing it. 

1 would start off by submitting, if I may, my full statement for 
the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. Mattox. Let me say that I believe the failure to pay child 
support is a form of child abuse, just as serious as the physical 
abuse of a child. When there is not proper money for food, clothing, 
and shelter, I believe that brings about both physical and psycho- 
logical abuse of the child. 

And I am very pleased to be here this morning to support this 
excellent piece of legislation. I think it takes major steps in the 
right direction. 

want to remind the committee that the phrase "Women and 
children first" originated on the night of April 14, 1912, when the 
Titanic went down in the icy waters of the Atlantic. We are told 
that women and children were first that night, first to be lifted 
into the lifeboats, the first to be rowed to safety, the first to be 
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evacuated from that great ship which was unsinkable. What we are 
not told, however, is that women and children that were lifted first 
were the ones that were in first class. Back in the steerage, the 
vast majority were held back, some of them at gunpoint. 

Half of those women and 70 percent of their children went down 
that fatal night. Today, women and children are still first— first to 
fall into the gulf of poverty. 

We live in a nation that is said to be as unsinkable as the Titan- 
ic, yet for far too many American women and children, they are 
still traveling in the steerage; and there are clearly not enough 
lifeboats to go around. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been on the front lines of this battle for 
the last 5 years; and I have a number of recommendations to the 
committee, and they are outlined at the first of my prepared state- 
ment there. 

The first three, I know, are somewhat controversial, but I cannot 
pass up the opportunity to make the statements while I have the 
forum. 

The first is that I would say that I do not believe that we can 
solve our welfare problems unless in some way we take a major 
step m the direction of controlling the initial having of the chil- 
dren with unplanned parenthood and the children that are born in 
that forum. 

I recognize that this committee has limited jurisdictions, but I 
would say that, through your AFDC fmancing mechanism, you 
could provide both incentives— both positive and negative to en- 
courage the States to establish birth education type programs. And 
I think It would be very helpful to us in the long run. 

The second recommendation in this area is that I think that you 
should give the States leeway to set the time when an AFDC custo- 
dial parent is required to participate in job training or education 
programs, not necessarily at age one; but give us the flexibility to 
allow us to use either the average or the median age at which a 
parent m the regular employment would go back to work after 
having that child. 

I think you should give us that flexibility so that we can pick 
Perhaps an even lower age, should that average time be there. 

My third recommendation in this particu' area deals with 
child care. I am deeply concerned about child caie because I do not 
think we can get many people back to work without having ade- 
quate child care. 

One thing I think we can do is that we can establish so^e dem- 
onstration projects, projects that will use the public school system, 
particularly before and after school, to take care of the children. It 
IS a very simple concept. 

If a parent has to be at work at 7:30 or 8 in the morning, and the 
school does not start until 8:30 or 8:45, there must be some place 
for that parent to leave the child. A very simple place to do that is 
at the school itself. 

After work, and the school lets out at 3:30 or 3:45, and the par- 
ents do not get off work until 5:30 or 6:00, there should be a time 
frame there that we can provide that that child be cared for. I 
would hope that we could provide demonstration projects for that, 
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and we could also provide remedial education during some of those 
stays at school. 

I am now going to talk to you a bit about what I consider to be 
the most important areas of child support. 

I think that the most important thing that must be done is to 
shift the burden from collecting child support away from the custo- 
dial parent to the State. The reason it is not working today is that 
custodial parents simply do not have the strength, either financial- 
ly or otherwise, to collect the child support that is owed to the chil- 
dren; and it is an obligation, not to the custodial parent, but to the 
child. 

My number one recommendation would be to require that the 
State monitor all child support payments, whether the payments 
are made either voluntarily or involuntarily into the system. We 
do this in Texas today. 

Al! child support payments must be paid tbrough the registry of 
the court, and then forwarded on to the custodial parent or 
through the child support office and then forwarded on to the 
parent. That provides the mechanism by which we can keep up ac- 
curately with the amount of pajrment; it stops the court disputes 
about what is paid. 

The bills that are in force mandate that there be a review every 
two years. Now, that is going to be a major undertaking for the 
States because no State is set up for that, but if we are going to 
accomplish that, each State must have an accounting mechanism 
through which each court can determine exactly how much the 
child support is being paid. 

Very few States have that. We happen to have it in Texas, and it 
is working very well. 

I think that also there should be an accumulation of how much 
is paid in each State so that we can determine how much is set by 
the courts and how much is collected through our wage garnish- 
ment proceedings. That is my first recommendation in this particu- 
lar area. 

The second recommendation is that, as I read the bill that is 
before me, you have adopted a program that is very similar to 
what we have in Texas. If a person goes through the IV-D Pro- 
gram, there must be a wage garnishment or wage assignment pro- 
vision put in place from the original judgment. 

I think that that is excellent. We nave had that in Texas for the 
last two jrears, and it is working very well. 

The thing I would suggest to you, though, is that I think you 
should put the provision in place and encourage it for all divorces 
of whatever kind so that there is not a stigma att€(ched to individ- 
uals who do not pay. 

The problem we have today is that there is only 15 to 20 percent 
of the people who are paying all the child support that should be 
paid through the system, voluntarily to the custodial spouse. We 
nave fully 80 percent of the people who are not paying all the child 
support that is owed. 

You need a mechanism that makes the system work better. This 
is a way to do it, just to put it in place. I think it could be put in 
place in Texas without any difficulty, and I think oth^:jr States 
could do it also. We are already doing what you have mandated in 
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this bai, and I think you should take it a small step forward; and I 
think it would be very beneficial for the children. 

The last recommendation that I would make in this particular 
area is that I believe that once there is a complaint filed about the 
failure to pay child support, then I think it should be the obligation 
of the state to not only collect the child support but to monitor the 
child support payments. If the payments are to be made weekly or 
monthly, ten days after the time those payments are due, if they 
are not paid, I think that the States should take action immediate- 
ly to require the paying ex-spouse to be brought into an adminis- 
trative proceeding. 

I know this committee has been struggling particularly with how 
to get people to pay if they are not wage earners, if they are self- 
supporting. The best way to do that is to have the State monitor 
that. There are a number of demonstration projects that are now 
going on that are excellent that show that we can increase child 
support payments as much as 30 to 50 percent by having that mon- 
itoring by the State and having the State notice the parentsVho do 
not make the payments. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to move now very quickly into two formu- 
la areas that I think are important to us. 

The first is that, in my State of Texas and in many others, the 
legislature has taken it upon themselves to seize a large portion of 
the earned revenues in Federal bonuses that are received from the 
child support program. 

This last year in Texas, they seized $13 million. Now, if we had 
all the money >ye needed to run the child support program, that 
would he one thing; but we don't. We are handling our program in 
a ver^ woeful fashion because we do not have adequate resources. 

They have taken that $13 million and applied it to other pro- 
grams. I would say to you that, if you really want to get a hold on 
this thing, you ought to put a mandated provision in here saying 
that they cannot take the money away and siphon it off to help 
balance the budget of other agencies. I think that is an important 
thing to take place. 

My second recommendation to you is that I think we need to 
remove the cap on non-AFDC cases, on how much the incentive is 
that we can earn. 

There is an overwhelming demand placed on our State agencies 
by these cases. Just as the last testimony took place, if these child 
support payments are extremely low, such as they are in Texas and 
New Mexico, it means that there are a great number of people who 
do not receive AFDC but are still not able to get their child sup- 
port. 

For instance, in Texas we have twice as many cases pending; we 
have 117,000 cases pending on AFDC; and we have 200,000 cases 
that are pending on non-AFDC. We raise twice as much money 
through non-AFDC collections, but we get no incentive on about 50 
percent of those collections. 

That is also demonstrated in the first chart that is attached to 
my testimony there. I would suggest to you that we keep these 
people off welfare, which is very beneficial to both our State and 
Federal Governments. I would suggest that we go on and remove 
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that cap; it would be somewhat more expensive, but I think it 
would be helpful. 

If that does not happen, I think the very last thing that needs to 
be done most certainly is to remove the cap and allow us to get 
incentives when we collect non-AFDC cases for other States. 

Mr. Chairman, because there is no incentive to do that and the 
program is working very badly across the United States, you could 
encourage that to work better by putting in an incentive bonus 
there. 

I would be glad to answer any questions from the Senators. 

The Chairman. Attorney General, that is very interesting testi- 
mony. I can understand the reason for taking off the cap. I also un- 
derstand the extreme cost if we do that and the budgetary con- 
straints that we are facing right now. 

I also find it outrageous that the legislature has taken some of 
those funds and done otherwise with them. I appreciate your bring- 
ing that to my attention. 

Mr. Mattox. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Chairman. Now, all these bills call for automatic withhold- 
ing immediately, the bills that are before this committee. And as 
you stated, you are the first State, I believe, to put that in effect. 
What did you do? First, we want to see what we can avoid in the 
wav of pitfalls through the experience of Texas, being the first one 
to lead in that. 

What did you do to get the support of employers and the public 
in general on this withholding. 

Mr. Mattox. Mr. Chairman, we have had very little problem in 
that area. The big employers have posed no problem at all, except 
maybe the Federal contractors who said, for one reason or another, 
they were Federal enclaves and did not have to abide by State law; 
but we convinced them otherwise by filing a couple of lawsuits. But 
overall, there are penalties for employers not complying with that 
law. 

The one thing I want to make very clear lo you, though, is that 
in vour provisions, they apply only to child support orders that are 
ordered through the IV-D agency and not through all the orders 
that take place. 

But in Texas, we amended our statute to require that all child 
support orders, whether they be through the IV^D agency or 
through private attorneys, must have wage garnishment provisions 
in them. The ones that come through the IV-D agency must take 

Elace immediately; the ones that are not IV-D orders, there must 
e 30 days in arrearage. 

It is a very practical thing. All IV^D orders are more than 30 
days in arrearage, anyway, or they wouldn't be with the agency. 

So, I would encourage you at a minimum to encourage the States 
to adopt a provision that says that all child support orders should 
go into effect immediately; it would destigmatize the individuals 
who pay through the wage garnishment program, and I think it is 
the best approach to helping the children. 

The Chairman. I think that has a lot of merit to it. I appreciate 
that comment Senator Packwood. 

Senator Packwood. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Moynihan. 
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Senator Moynihan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Attorney 
General, that was very powerful testimony from someone who is 
there. I want to thank you for that remark, that observation, that 
failure to support children by an absent parent is a form of child 
abuse. It is about time somebody called it what it is, and you just 
did; and that is what we like about Texans around here. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I have to tell you a little detail on the women and children first 
who got off the Titanic. They are the ones who got aboard in 
Southampton. The ones in steerage who had to stay on board and 
go down with the ship got aboard in Cork. 

And it never fails; the stigmatizing of children is something that 
has gone on through history. We think, sir, that your proposal, as 
the chairman has indicated, that monies collected through child 
support should stay in the system. I think that is a powerful idea, 
and I think the chairman indicated he does, too; and we particu- 
larly thank you for it. 

In effect you are saying that child support ought to be a "no 
fault'* matter. It is not a question of suspecting some fathers won't 
pay and trusting that others will; rather, child support collection 
will be made a routine matter, and it shouldn't say anything one 
way or the other. 

It is obviously something that can be done. You have done it in 
Texas, and I congratulate you and thank you for this testimony. 
We will be back at you for some details. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Roth. 

Senator Roth. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Ch/jrman. Senator Rockefeller. 

Senator Rockefeller. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Attorney General. 
That will be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Mattox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mattox appears in the appendix.] 

The Chairman. You have rendered a service to us. 

Our next witness is Mr. Pierce A. Quinlan, who is the Executive 

Vice President of the National Alliance of Business Mr. Quinlan, 

we are delighted to have you. 

STATEMENT OF PIERCE A. QUINLAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, DC 
Mr. Quinlan. Mr. Chairman and members of ihe committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to speak before the committee on issues 
related to welfare reform. 

The National Alliance of Business for 20 years has been involved 
in working with economically disadvantaged individuals. Today, I 
am representing Mr. Bill Kolberg, is recovering from heart bypass 
surgery. But I assure vou he has a strong interest in these issues. 

The Alliance Strongly supports the thrust towards the jobs direc- 
tion of welfare reform. We also, Mr. Chairman, support the 
strengthening of the child support enforcement as an effective 
avenue that the committee is pursuing. 

Let me speak toward the business interest. In the past, welfare 
reform has clearly not been an important business issue, but we 
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have seen recently significant shortages of entry level workers in 
many parts of the United States. 

The demographic trends suggest that these shortages will con- 
tinue. And so, to ensure an adequate supply of labor, we are going 
to have to develop the productive capacity of groups of people that 
might have been left out in the past. 

In sum, the training of welfare recipients to fill vacancies in the 
private sector is not only good social policy; it is good economic 
policy. 

We are seeing this convergence of both the social and economic 
interests; We are finding a situation v/here the public sector is in- 
terested in reducing the social cost of welfare dependency, and the 
private sector, we think, is becoming more and more interested in 
finding good sources of trained, effective entry level workers. 

We are convinced that this is a critical year and a unique oppor- 
tunity to enact the welfare reform bill, particularly one with em- 
phasis on employment and training. I would like to commend the 
committee and especially you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Moyni- 
han, for the leadership you have provided. 

The bill, S. 1511, we believe is the most bipartisan of all the ap- 
proaches, and is an excellent point of action for the committee's ex- 
amination. We support the provisions in the bill that would require 
States to establish welfare-to-work programs, grant them the flexi- 
bility they need to tailor programs to meet State needs, provide 
them a base level of funding to continue current efforts, and offer 
financial incentives to improve and expand on existing welfare-to- 
work programs, and encourage State experimentation through the 
demonstration approach. 

I would like to cover four issues that we think would further 
strengthen the bill, particularly in the execution. We find in many 
of the programs that we have worked, with over the last 20 years 
that the designs tended to be good, but the execution tended to be 
flawed. 

So, if we can do something about the execution, I think this pro- 
gram will be more effective. 

The first concern has to do with private sector involvement. We 
are pleased that the bill acknowledges the role for the private 
sector, but we think that there are some things that can be done 
that would strengthen private sector participation through specify- 
ing an institutional framework for private sector involvement. 

For example, it is called a jobs bill. I would suggest for the com- 
mittee's consideration that another way to look at this acronym is 
"job opportunities in the business sector" because what we are 
really hoping to get, I believe, is a large number of individuals who 
otherwise wouldn't be employed into unsubsidized private sector 
jobs. 

That would be, I think, the ideal objective. 

Right at the present time, the focus for private sector involve- 
ment in job training programs is the pr* ate industry councils. 
There are some 620 of them throughout the United States, involv- 
ing 10,000 business people. A wide range of community and public 
sector people serve on these private industry councils. 
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They have gained, over the last four or five years, a lot of experi- 
ence in working with disadvantaged individuals, including welfare 
recipients. 

For example, 40 percent of the participants in the JTPA program 
are receiving public assistance, and about 21 percent are on AFDC. 
So, there is that basis of experience. 

However, I am not suggesting that the jobs program should be 
run by the job training partnership system or that the funds neces- 
sarily be guided in that direction; what I am suggesting is that wel- 
fare systems should use the expertise that has been developed in 
the planning process to determine that we get the best "bang for 
the buck,** so that there is an institutional mechanism at the local 
level to involve the private sector. 

My second point deals with the need for effective local planning. 
The current welfare system tends to have a focus more on highly 
centralized State administrations. But we have found through hard 
experience over the last 20 years that the most effective employ- 
ment and training programs are those that are planned and de- 
signed at the local level. 

Since the intent of S. 1511 is to transform the system more into a 
jobs system, we believe that there should be local planning. The ex- 
perience that we have gained through the work of Governor 
Schaeffer in Maryland in a program called "Investment in Job Op- 
portunities** gives a useful example. For example, in Maryland, in 
the western part of the State, there are very limited job opportuni- 
ties. So, local planners have tied together welfare programs with 
economic development programs. 

In the eastern part of the State, there are ample job opportuni- 
ties. So, what they have done is tied together transportation with 
the job opportunities to make that kind of match. 

Through local involvment, you can better meet the local needs. 
What we are suggesting is that the planning process be conducted 
jointly among the welfare agency, the local elected officials, and 
the private industry council. In that way, you can tie together the 
various kinds of programs that are already existing in many of the 
communities 

The Chairman. Mr. Quinlan, I will have to ajk you to summa- 
rize your comments. 

Mr. Quinlan. All right. Mr. Chairman, I think one of the really 
key issues for us is the matter of program accountability. We have 
found that, if there are bottom line performance standards that are 
spelled out in advance, then the program tends to operate more ef- 
fectively. I think that is one of the things that the business commu- 
nity would look for. 

The House legislation does have a pretty good prescription for 
setting up performance standards, and it involve^ the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and the Secretary of Labor. 

We have gained a lot of experience over the last four or five 
years with these performance standards. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Quinlan. We have so 
many witnesses this morning* 

Mr. Quinlan. All right, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to speak. 
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The Chairman. I am^very pleased to have your testimony, and I 
am impressed with your ailment about the coordination of the 
welfare agencies and the private industry councils; and I certainly 
want the private sector involved. 

I do get somewhat concerned about some of the experience of the 
WIN Program with the divided responsibilities, and I don't want to 
happen to the new jobs program. Would you comment on that? 

Mr. QuiNLAN. At the time of major operation of the WIN Pro- 
gram, we didn't have an overall coordinative mechanism at a local 
level called the Private Industry Council. 

I would suggest that the way to deal with coordination would be 
to ensure that the welfare agency is a member of that private in- 
dustry council. That is the case in most places throughout the 
United States, but not everywhere. 

If we are able to do that, we end up having in effect a board of 
directors made up of people from both the public and the private 
sectors that coordinate and plan for the human services programs. 

So, you get a better bang for the buck, whether it is financed by 
the Federal Government, the State government, or at the local 
level. 

We see it working in New Jersey. We see it working in Maine. 
We see it working in Massachusetts, where the governor has start- 
ed to tie together all of the human service programs so that the 
delivery is effective. 

The Chairman. That is helpful. Senator Packwood. 

Senator Packwood. Mr. Quinlan, is the country going to be labor 
short for the foreseeable future, through the end of the century, 
let's say? 

Mr. Quinlan. Our information seems to indicate that we are 
going to have significant shortfalls, certainly between now and 
1995, on entry level workers. The demographics are very clear on 
that. We have seen that already last summer on both of our coasts 
where we have had a significant shortage of f^ntry level workers for 
summer jobs. 

That is the first time in my experience in this field that that has 
ever happened. 

Toward the end of the century, we will be getting more people 
into the labor force, but there is a significant short^e between 
now and 1995. 

Senator Packwood. There is a company in a small town in 
northeastern Oregon called Key Technologies that makes very so- 
phisticated food processing equipment. I was struck by one of the 
ads for their new machines in which they claimed the productivity 
of this machine could help take care of labor shortages. They were 
using that as a selling point for the machine. 

I assume there must be other brochures out to that effect now. I 
checked this with Senator Moynihan, who is my guru on this sub- 
ject I was asking him about World War II when we were desper- 
ately labor short in this country, and I asked him if there were any 
Federal job training programs at the time, or did Heniy Kaiser just 
take people who had barely ever had electricity in their homes and 
moved them to the West Coast and taught them the trade of the 
day. 
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And he said that basically it was done by private enterprise. Do 
you agree with that? 
Mr. QuiNLAN. Yes, I believe so. Yes, sir. 

Senator Packwood. What would private enterprise do today? 
Let's say there was no Gov^i im int program of any kind— no Gov- 
ernment day care program, no job trainmg programs— and you are 
short of lah!orers. What would you do to recruit, train, and retain 
employees? And would it include some component of day care to 
keep them? 

Mr. QuiNLAN. I think that many employers are already spending 
a great deal of money to retrain workers. One of our concerns is 
that the public school system isn't producing the kinds of qualified 
workers that can start on the job; and employers are spending 
somewhere in the vicinity of $30 to $40 billion for training and re- 
training. 

Now, an employer is going to do one of two things; he is going to 
do the retrainmg himself and spend the money to do that, or else 
he is going to ship the production, if that is possible, offshore, 
which IS in our judgment an undesirable objective 

Senator Packwood. If we are now experiencing a shortage of la- 
borers, and apparently will be desperately short in the future, whv 
would it be necessary for the Government to do anything about job 
training? Would the situation not take care of itself? 

Mr. QuiNLAN. I suppose it would, except I am afraid there would 
be serious mismatches. There would be certain groups of people 
who would not be brought into the process. We are seeing some of 
that now where we have high unemployment in our inner cities 
and very low unemployment in the suburban areas. Employers are 
meeting their needs and are situating in the suburban areas, 
rather than the urban areas; that misses the whole interconnected-, 
ness of all of our communities. 

So, I think there has to be a partnership. That is one of the 
things that we promote— the partnership between the public sector 
and the private sector so that you are able to do some basic work 
in the puolic schools, the three Rs, and then the business communi- 
ty can take on some of the skilled training. 

But if you don't have the basic three Rs and you don't have the 
child care requirements or health care requirements and things of 
that nature, there is a tendency to move away to other locations. 

Senator Packwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. I must excuse myself. The 
leadership has asked me to meet with them on some scheduling 
concerns, and I am going to ask Senator Moynihan to chair in my 
absence. 

Senator Moynihan [presiding]. Mr. Quinlan, may I first on behalf 
of the committee extend our best wishes to Bill Kolberg. 
Mr. QuiNLAN. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. He testified so effectively before, and I am 
sure he will get through this, and please give him our regards. 

And thank you for your testimony, which is very much reminis- 
cent of a statement by Governor Kean of New Jersey, who was 
here almost a year ago when we were holding subcommittee hear- 
ings, to testify on behalf of the National Governors Association. He 
described the chairman of his economic commission as saying: 
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"New Jersey is going to have 800,000 new jobs by the year 2000, 
and I don't have a child to waste. Not that we ever have a child to 
waste, but we need these children." 

And it is a fact that, for the first time in the 30 years that we 
have been trying to deal with these problems, demography is work- 
ing with us, as you say, sir, ^ 

Mr, QuiNLAN. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan, And the Ni B has been helping prepare the 
disadvantaged for jobs for 20 years now. And I say to my friend, 
the former chairman Senator Packwood, between now and the year 
2000 the population aged 18 to 24— that is the entry level people- 
declines 23 percent. 

Senator Packwood, Absolutely. 

Senator Moynikan. And that has already happened; those people 
have not been born. So, that is what we are already seeing in those 
numbers. Is that right— 18 to 24? 

Mr. QuiNLAN. It is 18 to 24, and it represents in that period of 
time 4 million fewer people in that age group. 

Senator Moynihan. And so, we are trying to bring people back 
into the work force who are not in the work force at a time when 
there is a need for them, which has not ever before happened. The 
C!ommittee on Economic Development— the CED— has made this 
point. What is the matter v^iih this country when there is one child 
in four born into pox erty? 

As you know, we have a targeting provision; and you might want 
to talk to this, sir. For most of the people who go on welfare, it is a 
very brief exptirience. It is like unemployment, which is a brief ex- 
perience for most workers, where Social Security is replacement of 
income; but at any given time, half the people on welfare have 
been on there a very long time. And those are the ones we want to 
target, to work with. 

The evidence shows that we can; but in the main, those are not 
people that the private sector is going to reach out and find. They 
don t know where they are. I mean, they are not in the work force. 
Isn't that the fact? 

Mr. QuiNLAN. And they don't have the skills. 

Senator Moynihan. Right. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. And even the job finding skills to get a job. 

Senator Moynihan. The job finding skills. Right. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. So, there has to be a better match. What happens 
is that you are at least opening the door to the employer with an 
individual who can be employed. That takes some remedial educa- 
tion, in many instances, a GED, some basic skill training. If you 
provide that with the child care and some transitional health care, 
then you have an employee that clearly wants to work; and we 
have demonstrated over the years that we know how to do that job. 

Senator Moynihan. May I give you one statistic? Seventy per- 
cent of married women with children are in the work force; fewer 
than 5 percent of welfare mothers are working full or part time. 
I mean, they are unemployed at an astonishing rate. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. But our experience is clearly thafrhey want to 
work, if you can give them the tools. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. Senator Rockefeller? 

Senator Rockefeller. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Moynihan. Senator Durenberger? I believe you have a 
statement? 

Senator Durenberger. Yes. I will be glad to put it in the record, 
Mr. Chairman, unless someone objects. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DAVE DURENBERGER, U.S. 
SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Durenberger. The current discussion on the relativity of 
demography in reality is very interesting. What bothers me, though, 
as someone who represents one of these States with sort of every- 
thing— -i^ has 60 percent of its people living in an urban area and 40 
percent in rural areas— and within that State, you have a large 
mining area that is totally declining, what bothers me is the ease 
with which— iust at the end of your reply— you said we know how to 
do all these things. 

We can take these people who don't know how to work, or who 
need education, job skill training, and all that sort of thing; and we 
just sort of bring them together, and we throw in a little child care, 
throw in a little education, throw in a little of this, and throw in a 
little of that. 

I just have to say that there is a little bit of an aura of unreality 
about how easy it is, other that statistically or demographically, to 
accomplish this. 

The people who are underemployed in my State are practically 
all out in rural Minnesota. They are the people whose families own 
their homes, but they can't leave them. You know, they got 
trapped in deflation. They bought a home for $45,000 with their life 
savings and their job downtown or in the hospital that is dying, or 
whatever the case may be— and Jay has got this situation, in spades 
in West Virginia, I would think. 

You bought the home for $^000 in the late 1970s or the early 
1980s or something like that, aSd today it is maybe worth $20,000; 
maybe it is worth $15,000. I don't know what it is; but you can't 
sell it regardless of what it is worth. 

It is hard to pull up your roots. Maybe if you are one of the 
young children in the family, you can do it; but say, you are in 
middle age— 30 to 40 or whatever it is— and you have the school 
and the school is dying; and you can't keep the teachers there, and 
so forth. 

I suppose maybe part of my question is that no one argues with 
the thrust of the leadership, the fact that Senator Moynihan has 
for 20 years been trying to alert us to some of these problems— but 
the reality of how much time you think it might take us to bring 
these people, with all of this potential— if they can just sell their 
hom^ or if they can just get this extra education or if they can 
just be trained in work habits and all that sort of thing— to bring 
that together with job opportunities that also seem to be kind of 
shifting all over the place, are they all in the suburbs? 

Can they go back downtown? Could we take a computer to a 
farmhouse, perhaps, or something like that? 

Mr. QuiNLAN. Senator, I didn't mean to indicate that it is an 
easy problem that you can solve with the snap of your fingers. I 
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suspect that many of the people you are talking about already have 
some skills because they have worked through part of their lives. 

I think we are talking about taking a slice of the population that 
has significant problems that are on various kinds of welfare. I am 
confident that we can begin to solve those problems, but it is very 
clear that there are certain areas of the country — and West Virgin- 
ia certainly would be one of those and many of our rural areas 
would fall in that category— where we have to have a connection 
^vith our economic development activities and the training activi- 
ties to be able to have any kind of solution. 

What happened in western Maryland, which is quite similar to 
that 

Senator Chafee. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Senator Durenberger 
would ^ield to me for one second? I would like to submit a state- 
ment, if I might. Unfortunately, I am involved with another hear- 
• ing upstairs with the Environment Committee, of which I am the 
chairman of that particular subcommittee. 

So, unfortunately, I will have to leave. I will try to come back, 
but I want to put in this statement, if I might. 

Senator Moynihan. We are very happy to have you, and would 
you excuse nie from not being at your committee? 

Senator Chafee. Oh, yes. 

Senator Moynihan. We appreciate very much your cosponsor- 
ship of this legislation. 

Senator Chafee. I am a cosponsor, and I am interested. Thank 
you very much. 

Senator Durenberger. I think my colleague is only the ranking 
member, but his expectation that he might be chairman is music to 
my ears. [Laughter.] 

I have to be at the same hearing. I just have one last question 
that sort of ti*. in with this, and I wasn't implying anything in 
your statement. I was just talking about some of the realities here. 

Often, some of these good things that go with bringing people 
into the work place and the businesses that have to provide them 
are grinding through in other committees in the form of mandated 
health benefits, in the form of mandated parental leave, mandated 
child care— a lot of that sort of thing. 

Wiiat is your present view of the realities of being able to match 
up work with workers, if we were to add immediately— say we 
could pass it this year?— if we were to add immediately to the re- 
quirement of employment in America, that the employer must pro- 
vide health insurance at a certain level, must provide 6 weeks, 16 
weeks, or 6 months— whatever it is— of parental leave, must pro- 
vide X number of dollars worth of child care et cetera, to the exist- 
ing requirements that are tn%.re today? 

Mr. Quinlan. What I would say, Mr. Durenberger, is that in a 
case like that, you are substantially raising the cost of doing busi- 
ness, and that would not be a favorable sort of thing; but over time, 
I think that employers J that they have to begin to provide 
these kinds of services, sucii as child care. 

Many of our developers now understand that, if they are to rent 
a building, they have to have some sort of child care facilitjj in 
those buildings. So, there is a process that is occurring that I think, 
as a business, organization, we would prefer to see it occur that 
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way, rather than raising through legislation the cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

Senator Durenberger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. Senator Durenberger. Mr. Quin- 
lan, we do very much thank you; and before you leave, to empha- 
size the point you made about our needing these people, I would 
)'ke to read froir a recent issue ( i The Economist, the section on 
science and technology, where a young member of this body who 
has been working in this field since before the NAB was founded, 
w wit, Senator Jay Rockefeller, had been working on problems 
with young people without opportunities. 

There is a wonderful phrase, and I don't know if he knows it was 
in The Economist, but I cite it to you. He said: "Young people 
learning technology are tomorrow's trade statistics." And the 
young people we can save from the welfare system are tomorrow's 
economy in many important ways. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Quinlan appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator Moynihan. And now, the last of our individual wit- 
nesses, we are very happy to welcome Mr. Gerald McEntee, who is 
President of the Americai* Federation of State and County Munici- 
pal Employees. And you have some associates that you would like 
to bring along? If you would introduce them to the committee, sir? 

STATEMENT OP GERALD W. McENTEE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF STATE AND COUNTY MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, 
WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY STANLEY HILL, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECiX)R OF AFSCME DISTRICT COUNCIL 37, NEW YORK, 
AND NANINE MEIKLEJOHN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF LEGISLA- 
TION, AFSCME 

Mr. McEntee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Good morn- 
ing. I am testifying today not only on behalf of AFSCME, but also 
on behalf of the AFL-CIO, of which I am a vice president. With me 
on my right is Stanley Hill, t^e Director of District Council 37 in 
New York, and Nanine Meiklejohn, on my left, a member of the 
AFSCME staff. 

I would like to submit my entire statement for the record and 
highlight our concerns in my oral testimony. 

Our union is committed to meaningful welfare reform which 
offers recipients a real chance to escape poverty while not jeopard- 
izing the economic security of our members. AFSCME and the 
AFL-aO support H.R. 1720, which has passed the House, as a posi- 
tive step toward that goal. 

We oppose both S. 1511 and S. 1655, however, because we dis- 
agree with their fundamental premise that the protections and 
relief offered by the Federal Government to the poor and the pow- 
erless should be minimized. 

This premise is at the heart of the proposed waiver authority, 
and it governs the iobs program in S. 1511. 

The waivei-s could jeopardize individual eligibility for the affect- 
ed programs and could trigger intense struggles in State legisla- 
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tures for precious program funding. They could nullify longstand- 
ing and often hard-won Federal protections. 

They also could erase the limited improvements made elsewhere 
in S. 1511 including new child support enforcement rules, transi- 
tional health and child care subsidies, and possibly the mandatory 
unemployed parent program. 

Local control and experimentation may be virtues in one form, 
but in another they are simply a guise for those seeking to gut do- 
mestic programs by turning them back to the States. 

The issue is not so much whether the States are creative or not. 
The real issue is v/hether we will set in motion a process that will 
eliminate Federal protections and vital programs, thereby complet- 
ing the ReagL revolution, even after the Reagan presidency ends. 

We would we^vome working with you on ways to encourage State 
flexibility with a proper balance of Federal accountability and pro- 
tection for the poor; but let's not jeopardize these programs or put 
poor children and their families at risk. 

S. 1511 also does not contain a critical requirement in H.R. 1720 
that States provide a broad range of education and training serv- 
ices. Under S. 1511, States could offer only one activity, such as 
workfare or job search, to everyone. 

In varying degrees, S. 1511 and S. 1655 will create additional 
pressure on the States to rely on lower cost services, such as job 
search and workfare, under which recipients work at the minimum 
wage without employee status in exchange for their benefits. 

Workfare or CWEP if becoming the public service jobs program 
in more and more States. It is bad puolic policy because it over- 
shadows the need to provide necessary training and education pro- 
grams which require additional funds. It can also retard movement 
off welfare. 

From a labor force perspective, work":ire has a job displacement 
effect similar to that of the youth subminimum wage or outsourc- 
ing. We find it intolerable, for example, that a Michigan man can 
go from being a $13,000 a year county dogcatcher to a $9,000 a year 
CETA dogcatcher to a $6,000 a year CWEP dogcatcher without the 
benefits of employee status. 

AFSCME supports Federally subsidized jobs when the partici- 
pants receive the same wages, rights, and benefits as regular em- 
ployees and when displacement is limited, if not eliminated. CETA 
has these standards, so does JTPA, and so does the House-passed 
bill; but t!.3 CWEP and work supplementation in S. 1511 do aot. 

Of the many features of 8. 1511, one of the most disappointing is 
the jobs program. It offers little new to the many recipients who 
want to become full-fledged members of the work force. Indeed, it 
may create additional hardship by extending the work rule to 
nothers with small children without providing a guarantee for 
safe, quality child care, adequate transitional medical services, or 
any assurances of a comprehensive array of services that can be 
adopted to individual needs. 

In all fairness, S. 1511 would make some improvements for re- 
cipients, but even these limited gains could be erased through the 
waiver^. Unfortunately, the reality of S. 1511 does not match its 
rhetorical goals. No reform is better than the reform set forth in S. 
1511 and S. 1655. 
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We urge you, however, to seriously consider H.R. 1720. It lacks 
broad waiver authority, adopts critical equal pay for equal work 
and antidisplacement provisions, and limits workfare. It will en- 
courage States to support more comprehensive education, employ- 
ment, and training services; and it gives children a better opportu- 
nity for decent child care. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to testify, Mr. Chairman, 
and I ^yould be pleased to answer any questions at this time. And I 
appreciate the fact that, even though the bell rang and the red 
light went on, you allowed me to fmL«?h the statement. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, as well, could I introduce Stanley Hill 
for just one brief comment from our Council 37 in New York? 

Senator Moynihan. It would seem injudicious of a Senator from 
New York not to allow his friend and fellow New Yorker to speak. 
Of course. Grood morning, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Thank you. Senator, especially since we have been 
missing each other on the phone. Thank you for this opportunity to 
say something. 

I am speaking not only in behalf of the District Council 37, but 
also on behalf of the six councils of AFSCME, representing 400,000 
workers in New York State. We hand-delivered a letter to you yes- 
terdav which reflects what President McEntee said. It was from 
myself, President McGowan of CSEA in Albany New York; Joseph 
Buerino, Executive Director of Council 66 in Syracuse, New York; 
Robert McEnroe, Executive Director of Council 1707 in New York 
City; and Raymond Nowakowki, Executive Director of Council 35 
in Buffalo, New York; and Richard Bischert, Executive Director of 
Council 82. 

The letter details specifically our concerns about the labor pro- 
tections. I would like for the Senator to submit this letter for the 
record of the Senate Finance Committee hearing on welfare 
reform. 

Senator Moynihan. It is so ordered. It will be included in the 
record as if read. 

[The prepared written statement of Mr. McEntee and the letter 
appear in the appendix.] 

Senator Moynihan. You are getting extra time only because I 
believe you are the only witnesses who are opposed to this legisla- 
tion. This will be our final hearing, and we have asked anybody 
who wants to testify to do so; and you are the only group testifying 
in opposition to the bill. That is just the way it turned out as far as 
I know; there may be others, but I am not aware of them. 

So, vou deserve if not egual time, extra time. [Laughter]. 

And you are representing the labor movement as well, and you 
are against this legislation; and we want to hear your views. So, 
Mr. Hill, do you want to go on? 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY HILL 

Mr. Hill. I just want to emphasize what President McEntee said. 
I am a caseworker myself. I came into the system in 1959. And I 
have been in the labor movement for 25 years, now as an executive 
director. We have some very serious problems in New York State, 
and I feel very strongly about the key labor protection clauses that 
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should go into the bill. But, more important, or equally important, 
is what I am seeing in the Human Resources Administration in 
New York City. I am seeing the workers who are competing with 
the clients who are coming in under the WEP program and are not 
getting equal pay for equal work. There also is a serious lack of 
follow-through on the part of the administration in terms of super- 
vision. WEP workers are working as custodial assistants and not 
getting paid equally. There also are not getting the proper training 
and skills so the - can become a full employee. 

Also, something very serious is happening in the senior citizens 
centers run by HRA where WEP workers are coming into the cen- 
ters and are not being properly trained or screened in terms of 
good health care; and some are cooks. This is very serious; I am 
worried about the elderly citizens. 

It is a very, very serious problem in New York City, as well as 
New York State. And of course, we have the clerical aides who also 
are affected. 

In the 1960s, I organized with my union the pest control pro- 
gram, and we made the 

Senator Moynihan. What program? 

Mr. Hill. The Pest Control Program, where many of the workers 
for the first time got a decent job through this very valuable pro- 
gram, which was initiated by the Federal Government ; and they 
became city employees. Now, the city is bringing in WEP pest con- 
trol aides with less money, compared to the pest control workers 
that came in in the 1960s. This is very demoralizing. They don't 
have the benefits, and they don't have the equal pay. 

When you work beside someone v/ho is doing the same job and 
you are getting paid less, it is very demoralizing. 

These are some of the incidents that are happening in New York 
City and New York State. The letter we submitted to you yesterday 
by the six executive directors in New York State outlines the spe- 
cifics. I am glad you have given me this opportunity just to summa- 
rize and give you some idea of what is happening with the thou- 
sands of workers who are coming into this program and are not 
getting equal treatment for an equal day's work. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Hill, Mr. McEntee, and Ms. Meikle- 
john— that is a famous name in the AFL-CIO— I joined my first 
union, the United Steel Workers of America, just about 45 years 
ago in the old American Can Company in Long Island City. I have 
been an Assistant Secretary of Labor under President Kennedy 
and President Johnson. I very much understand your concerns 
about whether this group of welfare recipients is going to be used 
as a kind of reserve army of the unemployed to hold down va^es 
and standards in the public sector; and that is a perfectly legiti- 
mate and proper concern. 

That is why you are officers of the AFSCME, and you are paid to 
do that. May I just say to you, and I would like to plead this on 
behalf of this legislation? 

This legislation does not establish the Community Work Experi- 
ence Program. That goes back to 1981. This legislation has nothing 
to do with the Community Work Experience Program. 

What it does do is crea^^e an entitlement for Job training and job 
placement and job search and education for a group of people over- 
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whelmingly Black and Hispanic in my city— in my State, in our 
State who have nothing. 

The average number of welfare recipients in New York City is 
almost three quarters of a million people. There are States in the 
Union— I think there are six States in the Union— that do not have 
as many people in them as New York City has on welfare. 

The benefits for these people in New York City— the average 
benefits— have declined 35 percent since 1970—35 percent. Now, if 
anybody had said let's cut the benefits to children by 35 percent, 
you would ask: Are you some kind of monster? We did. And we did 
nothing for these children. 

And the CWEP Program is there. I have a letter from Mr. Per- 
ales that I will put in the record who says that, at this point in the 
State, there are 5,455 AFDC recipients participating in the Commu- 
nity Work Experience Program. Of these, 4,457 are in New York 
City, which is most of them. 

That is 4,400 out of a quarter million adults. In any event, we 
don't have anything to do with that. 

But I understand your concerns and I share them, but I don't see 
that this legislation affects them one way or the other. 

[The letter appears in the appendix.] 

Mr. McEntee. Could I just make a comment? 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, please. 

Mr. McEntee. In the House bill, the CWEP Program was re- 
vised, so that recipients could work the 3 months or extended to a 
6-month period of time, but with no reassignments, and also with 
training required. 

This is almost a disease that we have suffered from for a number 
of years. When Stanley Hill was mentioning the examples of the 
pest control people, and you can multiply that from dog catchers to 
laborers in Erie County, this is something that those folks have 
been suffering from. What Stanley Hill was talking about was 
workfare. It is a tremendous problem for us as a union represent- 
ing people, but it also is a tremendous problem for the people that 
are put out on workfare. 

We find it very difficult, for example, as Stanley stated, to nego- 
tiate a contract where a laborer may be making $9 an hour work- 
ing in a park as a public sector worker and somebody is assigned to 
work off their welfare, going to that park, performing the exact 
same duties, doing the exact same job, but being paid a minimum 
wage with no fringe benefits. It hurts our union institutionally, and 
we think it also hurts that person who is being put in there. 

Of course, they are grateful. They are grateful that they are in 
there and getting a certain amount of money. They are grateful for 
that, but 1 think it is demeaning when they are doing the exact 
same kind of job in the exact same kind of environment with other 
people. 

We have had experience in West Virginia— in a major State with 
workfare— where many of the people, some of them, are somewhat 
satisfied with the program. But, we also believe if they could get 
the same rate of pay and the fringe benefits, that they would be 
even more satisfied, that there would be even more dignity in 
terms of those jobs. 
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So, we think that your bill— your bill— can be the vehicle to 
make this kind of correction in the CWEP program, that everybody 
has labored under for a number of years. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much. I do want to make 
the point that this has nothing to do with workfare. Senator Pack- 
wood. 

Senator Packwood. Mr. McEntee, I am struck by your obvious 
animosity against waivers. In your statement, you say: "Waivers 
would create State block grants, erasing the Federal protections for 
poor children, after 50 years of protection," et cetera. You just don't 
like waivers at all, I take it? 

Mr. McEntee. That is right. [Laughter.] 

Senator Packwood. Now, let me ask you a question. Is your 
problem that a waiver, giving the State more lattitude over a pro- 
gram, is going to lower the quality of the program? In other words, 
the State will lower the standards set by the Federal Government, 
and our standards are presuir^ably the best? Or is your fear con- 
tracting out of jobs? 

Mr. McEntee. No, we are not afraid of the contracting out of 
jobs. One of our fears is really a lack of control coming from the 
Federal Government in terms of those individual States. They 
would have the flexibility, I believe, and I think it is in the bill, to 
set up demonstration projects in something like ten States with 
seven programs. They would be able to get a bulk amount of 
money, instead of the categorial grants. 

They would be able to use the money in whatever program they 
would see fit, whereas, in the House bill, the programs are speci- 
fied. 

We think that kind of flexibility for State governments could pos- 
sibly hurt the programs. 

We also think that it could possibly even hurt the political future 
of some of the seven programs. In other words, a State could put 
three-fourths into one particular program, or put half into one or 
two programs, and the constituency that existed in the other five 
programs would be diminished and would be diluted. We would 
lose that constituency. And as you know, as a respected Senator, 
you need constituents and you need constituencies m order to pass 
legislation, in order to get support for legislation. 

One of our problems is the fact that, under the waiver maybe 
three or four programs would not be used at all, and we would lose 
that constituency. 

We also think the waivers remove the Federal Government from 
what is an important Federal Government role in terms of regula- 
tions for the States. 

Senator Packwood. Let me ask you about a specific waiver. This 
was not something the Reagan Administration wanted to grant. It 
was pulling teeth to get them to do it. 

Oregon asked for a waiver so that they could use Medicaid fund- 
ing for home care in addition to, or substitition for, hospitalization 
and institutionalization. For a year, we cct'ld not get the authority. 
We finally got it. 

The Medicaid waiver gives the State the opportunity to experi- 
ment and see if they couldn't literally get more for the buck, by 
keeping people at home instead of institutionalizing them. It has 
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worked out quite well. Fourty-eight States are now getting this 
kind of waiver. We finally changed the statute last year to make 
these waivers a permanant part of the Medicaid program. They are 
no longer linked to the demonstration at the concept of home and 
community-based care. 

This is an example of a successful experimental program, that I 
thmk we would not have gotten to but for the demonstration waiv- 
ers. 

Mr. McEntee. I said earlier that we don't like waivers, but that 
doesn t necessarily mean that a waiver or a demonstration project 
specifically targeted is not a good program. We stand willing to sit 
down with Senator Moynihan and his staff or anybody eise to talk 
about the waiver language that now exists in the bill to try and 
deal with targeted, specific demonstration type projects. 

So, we are opposed to waivers, but where there are good projects, 
good particular projects, we wouldn't stand in the way of those. 

I am more than willing to sit down and try to work something 
out, work some language out. 

Senator Packwood. Let me ask you a last question in terms of 
pohcy. It is unrelated to waivers. We have a Job Corps Center in 
Oregon called Tongue Point. In the first eight or nine years of its 
existence, it was very marginal. It almost got cut. As you know. 
Job Corps programs got cut in a lot of places. 

I don t know whether AFSCME organized it, but it was run by 
puWic employees. I don't know whether they were organized by 
AFSCME or somebody else or whether they were ever organized at 
all. Fmally, after eight or nine years, the program was contracted 
out to RCA Corporation. I think, RCA is still running it— five, six, 
seven, or eight years later. Its marks have gone up, and its produc- 
tivity has gone up. 

T Government seems happy with it. RCA seems happy with it. 
Is this a bad policy? 
Mr. McEntee. Is what a bad policy? 

Senator Packwood. Contracting out jobs programs to private in- 
dustry. I don't know if AFSCME had this program organized; but I 
assume if it was contracted out. Government employees were no 
longer involved. I am curious as to what your attitude is about 
thmgs like that. 

Mr. McEntee. We stand, just like on the waivers, against con- 
tracting out and the privatization of public services. I don't know 
this particular or specific case. We inevitably run into the argu- 
ment that the private sector can do it better, that it is more eco- 
nomic and more efficient in terms of the delivery of public services. 

We can point to— and we have the research and statistics to 
point to— case after case where this was inaccurate. What we have 
found m many cases is that the employer— the original employer- 
dealing with the new employer in terms of contracting out, was 
given a low-ball kind of contract. The contractor could come in 
with something very low; and then after the work was contracted 
out, it changes to a very great degree. 

As I said, I don't know this specific case, but we are opposed to 
privatization and contracting out of public services because we 
thmk public workers in America, without any profit motive in- 
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volved, and we think that the Government of America can provide 
those kinds of necessary services — effectively, and economically. 

We have, for the last decade, been sitting down with public em- 
ployers to deal with ideas on productivity in order to improve the 

[mblic service; and our union is always ready, willing, and we be- 
ieve able to do it. 

But we think that in almost all circumstances, the public sector 
can provide a service in a more economic, efficient way to the citi- 
zens. 

Senator Packwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Moynihan. Thank you. Senator Packwood. Senator 
Rockefeller. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have an 
opening statement I would like to put in the record. 

Senator Moynihan. We will put it in the appendix of the record 
and I think that should be done with Mr. Durenberger's and Mr. 
Chafee*s statements as well. 

Senator Rockefeller. Mr. McEntee, as you know, I represent 
West Virginia. You have referred to West Virginia; and I must say 
that, as I listened to you talk, even though you mentioned West 
Virginia, it seens you don't know much about the State. 

As Governor, I started the CWEP Program a number of years 
ago. It is my feeling that when a State is in a recession, which we 
have been in for a long time, when there isn't public money avail- 
able to teach people, train people, give people the kinds of services 
that you and I want to see them get, and when you get as little as 
$1 million— as we did in our last cycle from WIN— that you do 
what you can to assist AFDC recipients become independent and 
self-sufficient. * 

I can remember that back in 1982 and 1983, we had 21 percent of 
our people unemployed. In 1984, when I ran for the Senate 17 per- 
cent of our people unemployed. I hear you now, and there a lot of 
labor unions and antipoverty groups that are asking us to drop the 
CWEP option. I know your argument is that it is not good enough; 
it is demeaning; it puts the nation's poor at an unnecessary risk— 
this seens to be what j^ou said in your testimony. 

My question to you is: I don't really understand why CWEP is so 
bad in your judgment. Nationwide, in 1987 only 4.2 percent of all 
AFDC recipients were enrolled in CWEP. In the Moynihan bill, 
CWEP is not a mandate, it is an option. 

I mean, there are people in southern West Virginia that are par- 
ticipating in work experiencce who otherwise would be doing noth- 
ing; and it is not a question of being demeaning for those who are 
working under the program because this is their only opportunity. 
Plus for the communities involved there is no other way in which 
they can get the services other than through CWEP. 

It is not a question of $9 versus $3 an hour; it is a question 
of no dollars versus no jobs versus no people. 

And so you look at CWEP, let's say from a governor's point of 
view now, and you decide what j^ou must do, and you decide that 
doing something is better than doing nothing at all 

Ethically, why is that wrong? 

Mr. McEntee. Oh, I don't know whether I would address it ethi- 
cally, I mean, in terms of being wrong. The way you put the ques- 
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tion, it is a very difficult one to answer. The public employer be- 
comes the employer of last resort. 

I appreciate the work ethic of folks in West Virginia. We have a 
union down in West Virginia that we are trying to build. It is very 
difficult, and it is a tough State. It is a tough State with a lot of 
unemployment. 

But we think that where you have people working in the public 
sector, with the public employer as a last resort, at the minimum 
wage with no benefits; and where there are people working at a 
different kind of wage with fringe benefits, performing the same 
service, or m a generally recognized similar classification that, 
those people getting the minimum wage would appreciate getting 
the comparable wage and fringe benefits. 

Now, does that mean that maybe less people would be working? I 
think the answer to that is probably yes. But if we would multiply 
that all across the United States, if we would have private employ- 
ers being employers of the last resort and using workforce in a fac- 
tory or m starting up a factory operation, we would have hell to 
pay across this country in terms of machinists and tool and dye 
makers and all kinds of folks that have a negotiated contract, that 
have through their blood, sweat and tears been able to get a decent 
rate and fringe benefits, if other folks came in and did those jobs. 

We suffer from this in the public sector all the time. It doesn't 
happen m the private sector, but we would have chaos on our 
hands if it did. We recognize the problem, and it is a damned hard 
problem to deal with in terms of West Virginia. 

What we say is, you know, let's have a Government in Washing- 
ton, DC that is going te come up with more dollars, more funding 
m the domestic area to try and take care of situations like that, in 
terms of training and retraining for possible openings in jobs. 
^ And our union is out in the forefront of that and certainly will- 
ing to support any kind of legislation and any kind of candidate 
that is for that kind of program. 

But we recognize the problem in West Virginia. 

Senator Rockefeller. You recognize it, but it doesn't get reflect- 
ed m your position; and I guess that is what I care about. I went to 
West Virginia as a VISTA worker, and I spent two years working 
m a coal mining community; there were 56 families, of which 50 
were on welfare. Nobody had any kind of work whatsoever, and I 

^^^^ ^^^^^^ hour program, Mr. Chairman, 

which has since been dropped. 

But quite frankly, when people went off to get a dollar an hour 
by worlung on the State road cr cleaning up brush at the side of 
the road, they came back with their dignity intact. If they were 
with a department of highways supervisor who didn't treat them 
well, yes they came back with their dignity out of tact; but the 
point is that the opportunity to work was compared to absolutely 
no opportunity at all. 

I really don't know of anything more demeaning than no hope, 
no opportunity, no work. It seems to me that what Senator Moyni- 
han IS trying te do is te getra bill passed. Yes, it is not everything 
everybody wants, but it seems te me to be a route to get a majority 
of votes m the Cong ss and get it signed by the President. That we 
would achieve a certain degree of progress, which strikes me as 
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reasonable, as practical, and in terms of my own words, ethical. 
And I thank the chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. I thank the Senator. If I may exercise a per- 
sonal privilege, you will perhaps recall that we met when you were 
a VISTA volunteer in West Virginia; and I was Assistant Secretary 
for Labor and came down on one of those distant days. You have 
come a long way, and you haven't stopped yet. Senator Heinz. 

Senator Heinz, i don't know which of you has come further. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Moynihan. Well, I have stopped. 

OPENING STATEMENT OP HON. JOHN HEINZ, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator Heinz. Mr. Chairman, first let me apologize to you and 
our witnesses for not being here at the beginning of these hearings. 
This is one of those days where it is a ten-strike for all my commit- 
tee chairmen. A Banking Committee is going on, which I haven't 
gotten to yet. I had to testify before the Rules Committee on the 
Aging Committee budget. I had to testify before the Environment 
and Public Works Committee. They wish you well, Mr. Chairman; 
they miss you. That was on the bill that Senator Mitchell and I in- 
troduced to address the oil spills that have taken place. 

I am glad I finally made it to the Finance Committee and, in par- 
ticular, to time it so well to welcome somebody whom I had for 
many years the privilege to claim as a constituent, Gerry McEntee, 
who— before he became so exalted and important here in Washing- 
ton—was equally exalted and important in Pennsylvania. 

Mr, McEntee. Senator, I am still registered in Pennsylvania. I 
vote there. 

Senator Heinz. You can tell I really know that. [Laughter.] 
^d I would ask unanimous consent that my statement be in- 
cluded as part of the record. 
Senator Moynihan. Of course, it will be. 

Senator Heinz, I have a couple of questions for President McEn- 
tee, but before I pose them, I can't resist maldng an observation 
about Senator Rockefeller's comments on job training, with which 
he is intimately familiar. 

Part of the solution to the hard-pressed budgets that States have 
for job training lasts in two initiatives that Senator Rockefeller has 
taken the leadership on and in which I have been active myself for 
a long time. 

First is the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program, which needs 
to be made an entitlement, which is under the Senate bill, thanks 
also, I might add, to Senator Moynihan, and which we hope — by 
the time we complete action on the trade bill— will reflect the kind 
of thinking that this committee, the Finance Committee, put into 
it. 

So, there is an underwritten guarantee that, at least in the area 
of trade impacted workers, there is the real prospect, not the 
empty promise, of training. 

But equally important is the initiative that Senator Rockefeller 
and I have jointly undertaken to assure that there is adequate 
funding for displaced workers. Title 3; and we are hopeful that 
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that, which comes to us in the trade bill courtesy of our friends on 

A J Committee— whose help we welcome— is also retained. 

And should both provisions survive conference, as we hope they 
do, it will make the jobs of governors, such as Senator Rockefeller 
used to be, one heck of a lot easier, even if it will not address every 
smgxe one of the problems, including some of the problems that 
Senator Rockefeller mentioned. 

Jer^, I would just like to ask you kind of a philosophical ques- 
tion. You take understandable exception to the broad waiver au- 
thonty. My question is: Given the fact that Medicaid, AFDC, and 
m the same sense Title 20, which are our main programs aimed at 
helping poor people, are genuine Federal/State partnerships. We 
pay, m the case of the first two, roughly 50 percent of so; in the 
case of the latter, a higher match. At what point would you draw 
the line between what you characterize as total flexibility of the 
States and reasonable flexibility for the States? 

How should that line be drawn? 

Mr. McEntee. I don't know that we are sure right now where we 
can draw that line, but Senator Packwood asked essentially the 
same kind of question, in terms of our opposition to waivers. 

In this bill, we believe it is 10 State demonstration with 7 differ- 
ent programs. I think it is much more in the Dole bill. We would 
f ii?^ r ^. certainly willing to sit down with members of the 
statt of this committee and talk about where we would possibly 
draw that hne m terms of waivers. 

We are frightened by the waivers. There is some language in the 
House bill that would allow for some types of experimentation. 
Maybe that is the answer, and maybe it isn't. But what we are 
afraid of here is that the waivers would be just so broad and the 
btates would have such flexibility in terms of the entire seven Fed- 
eral programs that we could find ourselves in trouble in terms of 
tuture support for the programs. However, we are ready— even 
though I am not crazy at all about the waiver situation— to sit 
down and see if we could have a meeting of the minds on some lan- 
guage. 

Senator Heinz. Mr. Chairman, might I presume one further brief 
question? 
Senator Moynihan. Please. 

Senator Heinz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On CWEP, I don't. 
Claim to bean expert on the House bill, but my understanding is 
that, compared to the Senate bill, there are three principal differ- 
ences; and correct me if I am wrong. 

The first is that there is a time limitation— 6 months. The 
second is that there is a prohibition against reassignment. And the 
third IS that there is a grievance procedure. 

xu^^S'" ^^^^ standpoint, were you to suggest a priority ranking for 
the benate m adopting not all three but less than three— simply 
because we are probably stubborn old you-know-whats— but would 
you give us a priority ranking that if you were a Senator and you 
were going to adopt only one, or if you were going to adopt two, of 
those House provisions, which one or two would you adopt? 

Mr. McEntee. Right at this moment, we wouldn't single out any 
ot them; but this is the first time this question has been posed to 
me. 
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Senator Heinz. I understand your point of view, but we are talk- 
ing legislative reality; and I am just trying to get a sense of your 
priorities. 

Mr. McEntee. That i? right, and we understand that I think it 
is an excellent .question, that you asked. We have not thought 
along those lines at all in terms of a particular option. The House 
bill takes care of all of those problems, which we think, incidental- 
ly, are very real and serious problems. 

We would really like the opportunity to think about that. 

Senator Heinz. All right. 

Mr. McEntee. We will take a hard look at it because that is a 
very important question and an answer that would affect the very 
soul of the bill. 

Senator Heinz. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. I want to thank all three of you and thank 
the AFL-CIO for its testimony. Let me say two things. 

We understand your concerns and share them. You mentioned 
constituency, and it is a real question. There is no constituency for 
these children, except a small constituency of conscience. Forty one 
percent of the children on AFDC are Black, and a majority are 
Black and Hispanic. They don't vote; they have no lawyers; they 
have no PAC; they have no organisation. 

This is our last hearing, so there are peop e here. The White 
House has sent some people and F[HS has sent some people; and it 
is really for us a very large turnout. 

I have been on this committee for 12 years. I have been chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Social Security, or ranking member, 
for 12 years. When you hold a hearing on children, if 10 people 
are in the room you are lucky, whereas the most obscure tax pro- 
gram will fill Gucci Gulch, rs it is called. 

People will start showing up al 5 in the morning to get in line, 
and the partner shows up at 10 and takes the person's place. We 
have to repaint the hallways after a tax hearing. [Laughter.] 

If you have a discussion or hearing on poor children, you can 
shoot deer in the hallways; and that is just the reality. 

We would like to talk about waiver language. We would like to 
talk with you. We want to meet with you. I think you are here in 
Washington, Ms. Meiklejohn? And Mr. Stanley, we can talk to you 
in New York. We look forward to it. 

We have a chance. We lost our chance in family assistance- 
President Nixon's proposal. We lost our chance on the better jobs 
and income— President Carter's proposal. If we lose this chance, I 
think in the next r^ntury we may return to the subject, and an- 
other generation of children will be lost. 

Mr. McEntee. Senator, could I make just one comment? Since 
we do have an awful lot of people here who are very concerned 
about this legislation. Some folks came down from New fork. If I 
coulu just put their names into the record? 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, good. 

Mr. McEntee. Ron King, the Director of Local Government Op- 
erations from CSEA; Walter Cavanaugh, the Staff Coordinator of 
Council 82; Bob McEnroe, the Executive Director of Council 1707; 
and Raymond Nowakowski, the Executive Director of Council 35. 
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^ Senator Moynihan. I thought there were more people than usual 
m this room. 

Mr. McEntee. Yes. And just as a finishing comment because you 
are so right about the children and the problems of the children. 
This is an opportunity to do something. That is why we have been 
so involved in this bill, not just to protect our own members, but to 
push and guide— and hopefully guide— a piece of legislation that 
would eventually be signed and that would help those kinds of chil- 
dren. 

As you well know, the American labor movement doesn't just 
represent its members. It represents a much broader constituency 
of people like children and the homeless and the poor and retarded 
folks all across the United States. 

We have supported an awful lot of social legislation in this coun- 
try. In many cases, if not for the support and lead of the AFL-CIO 
and the American labor movement, it wouldn't be on the books 
today. 

So, we look forward to working with you. You have labored in 
this field for many years. Hopefully we can put a bill together that 
can be passed with the American labor movement standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with you. 

Senator Moynihan. We look forward to that, too. 

Mr. McEntee. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. And thank you all. Next we have a panel 
consisting of Mr. Carl Williams, who is the Deputy Director of the 
GAIN Program in California that we waiit to hear about; Mrs 
Cindy Haag, who is the Director of the Office of Assistance Pay- 
ments in the Utah Department of Social Services; and Ms. Reginia 
Lipscomb, who is the Commissioner of the Department of Human 
Services in the State of West Virginia. 

We welcome you all. Inasmuch as Senator Rockefeller is here 
and probably has to be elsewhere, I am going to ask that Ms. Lips- 
comb testify first; and then we will open it for questions from the 
Senator if he wishes to do so. 

We welcome you. Commissioner, good morning, and would you 
proceed? 

STATEMENT OP REGINIA S. LIPSCOMB, COMMISSIONER, WEST 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES, CHARLESTON, WV 

Ms. Lipscomb. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We do ap- 
preciate the mvitation to comment on the bills before the commit- 
tee. I would like to share with you some of West Virginia's experi- 
ences with the Community Work Experience Program. I believe 
this information will be helpful during your discussions on welfare 
reform legislation and will provide a different perspective on the 
value of workfare programs. 

CWEP or workfare, the requirement that recipients of public as- 
sistance perform public service duties in exchange for benefits, is a 
very controversial concept. Opponents will argue, as you have 
heard earlier, that the program exploits welfare recipients, that 
the work performed is menial and does little to enhance the em- 
ployability of the participants. 
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Another common argument is that the program results in loss of 
jobs because regular salaried employees are displaced or replaced 
by CWEP participants. We have found this not to be the case in 
West Virginia. 

CWEP became operational in 1982 in response to a critical need 
to find alternative methods of providing meaningful job programs 
at minimum costs. Participation in CWEP programs was and con- 
tinues to be limited to AFDC categories. 

Throughout our 6-year history of the program, approximately 
36,000 individuals have participated in CWEP. Of the 10,000 clients 
in our programs today entering full time employment this particu- 
lar program year, about 11 percent came from CWEP participation. 

Although CWEP provides highly valuable public service func- 
tions through its public and private nonprofit sponsoring agencies, 
this is not the primary purpose of the program. Rather, it is West 
Vir^nia*s view that CWEP should be used as one method of 
moving an unemployed individual toward the goal of self-suffi- 
ciency. 

It is our belief that a record of recent successful work activity 
enhances the employability of the CWEP participant and is one of 
the most important functions of our program. However, CWEP is 
not an automatic assignment for every person. 

A thorough assessment of the employment potential is made 
along with a survey of job openings in the immediate labor market 
area before determining if CWSP is in fact appropriate. As Senator 
Rockefeller indicated earlier, one of the more gratifying aspects of 
the program is its general acceptance by our public assistance cli- 
ents. 

We expected the program to be popular with the public, our leg- 
islators, sponsoring organizations, and the media; but we did not 
anticipate the degree of acceptance from those required to partici- 
pate. 

Although there is a sanction policy, it is very rarely used; and in 
fact, many clients have requested placement on our CWEP pro- 
grams. This participation in CWEP has allowed our clients to 
maintain a sense of dignity and self-esteem. 

In terms of national reform, some of the proposed legislation at- 
tempts to expand CWEP by also requiring formal training. Not 
every public assistance client needs formal training, but will bene- 
fit from a period of work experience. The two activities are differ- 
ent and are intended to* respond to different needs. 

Also, there are time limits on CWEP that have been proposed, 
with a maximum of 6 months most commonly suggested, we have 
resisted imposing a time limit in CWEP in West Virginia. Instead, 
we have relied on a regular assessment of each individual's circum- 
stances to determine the appropriate length of the assignment; and 
this method has proven to be very successful. 

Adequate funding levels is critical, especially during the start-up 
phase of the reform but will result in long-term savings. Enhance- 
ment in the funding formula has been provided in this legislation 
and will prove to be advantageous to States like West Virginia 
with limited resources, yet a tremendous need and eagerness 
among its disadvantaged to become independent. 
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Finally, I do not believe that the answer to effective alternatives 
to our existing welfare system can be found in strictly prescribed 
Federal policies. Effective welfare reform must include flexibility 
for States to design employment and training programs that will 
be rt^sponsive to their unique situations. 

'»7est Virginia has traditionally taken advantage of opportunities 
to operate creative employment and training programs; and na- 
ional welfare reform legislation should establish a framework that 
will permit the continued use of this creativity. 

I believe that changing our existing system from one which pro- 
motes welfare dependency to one which provides strong incentive^; 
to work is a difficult task; and there is no single solution which 
will prove effective for every State. 

The CWEP program, which operates successfully in West Vir- 
ginia, differs in design from programs operated in other States and, 
therefore, should not be expected to produce universal results or 
ser\'e as an exact model for replication. It has and does work for us 
bec.ia,e it was developed to be responsive to the particular circum- 
stanc ' of our State. 

I trust this information that I am sharing with you today will be 
helpful in identifying the merits of the CWEP Program. It is clear 
that the program has contributed to the employability of public as- 
sistance recipients in West Virginia in four important ways. 

It maintains and establishes acceptable work habits. It offers con- 
tinued exposure to the labor markets. It preser\'as the dignity and 
self-esteem of our participants. It provides for the contribution of 
valuable public service work. 

For these reasons, I urge you to include in any welfare reform 
leg-'ilation that you will enact the authority for States to control 
the design and development of employment and training programs 
which will be responsive to the particular needs of its citizens. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity to comment on this very 
important issue, Mr Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Commissioner, did you ever take a job train- 
ing course in testimony? 

Ms. Lipscomb. No, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. You got in your last \,\/rd right as the bell 
went off. I mean, that is remarkable. [Laughter.] 

I have never seen that happen before. Senator Rockefeller. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner, I am awfuUy glad that you are here. You con- 
tinue a long tradition of very good people who have served us in 
vhe human services department in West Virginia. 

People who are critical of this bill talk about the coeicive factor, 
suggesting that somehow CWEP coerces people to do things that 
they might not otherwise choose to do. Have you ever felt that? 

Ms. Lipscomb. No, sir, we really haven't. For one thing, CWEP I 
think provides an opportunity for our folks to get some very valua- 
ble training, but more importantly, we sit down with that individ- 
ual to work out a client employability plan. All the positive asoects 
in terms of job skills are brought out, and individual circumstances 
are considered in terms of whether there are obstacles to that per- 
son's participating. 
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And, after all those things are considered, then the appropriate- 
ness of CWEP is determined. And I believe, because we have taken 
the extra necessary steps in the beginning of the program, we have 
received widespread acceptance. 

Senator Rockefeller. Could you just put in the record for the 
committee now some of the types of jobs, for example, which are 
performed by CWEP workers in West Virginia? 

Ms. Lipscomb. For exfunple, we have library assistants, teacher 
aides, carpenters, painters, cooks; most of the time you hear people 
talk about janitors and those type trades, and we do have those as 
well. But I have always thought of those as very good jobs as well, 
and our folks participate in it, and they love it. 

It is a very good, valuable program to us in West Virginia 

Senator Moynihan. I am sorry. Commissioner, but that lovely 
West Virginia lilt doesn't always get to me. What was the last cate- 
gory of joDS that you mentioned? 

Ms. Lipscomb. We have carpenters, library assistants, teacher 
aides. 

Senator Moynihan. You were saying about jobs ** t you thought 
were sensible jobs? I think you said janitors. 

Ms. Lipscomb. Janitors or trash collectors. 

Senator Moynihan. And what is the matter with being a janitor, 
as you say? 

Ms. Lipscomb. There is nothing wrong; I think it is a very proud 
profession. However, for some reason, that is given as a stigma to 
folks who automatically participate in CWEP. 

Senator Moynihan. People who keep buildings clean? 

Ms. Lipscomb. That is true. 

Senator Moynihan. I mean, for the chilHren, would you want a 
school without one? 
Ms. Lipscomb. I agree. 

Senator Rockefeller. Commissioner, isn't it true — in extending 
the chairmam's coiaments— that a number of studies, including a 
Ford Foundation funded study, has shown that the CWEP experi- 
ence in fact directly bolsters self-esteem among CWEP participants, 
specifically in West Virginia? 

Ms. Lipscomb. That is very true. It is awfully hard when you are 
unenyloyed, day in and day out, to see your children go off to 
school, and you have no job to go to. You worry about what your 
children think of you in terms of your employability. 

And the fact that we are able to provide that job experience for 
our participants, I think, is very important. It allows them also to 
maintain the skills that they have learned. We have had a lot of 
displacements from timt to time over the past ten years in West 
Virginia, and there is a lot of retraining that must go on. 

It is very hard to accept a new job profession after you have had 
one for quite a number of years. CWfeP allows clients to get expo- 
sure to a different type of profession and ease more into that type 
of profession. We have found it to be very useful. 

Senator Rockefeller. The question of displacement has been 
brought up; there is some sense of nervousness that CWEP causes 
disj^^acement of others. I have been in West Virginia for 24 years; I 
don'' think I have ever received a complaint ailing displacement 
from mayors or commissioners or citizens about CWEP. 
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Displacement has not occurred at least in my experience with 
this program. Could you comment on what you have heard about 
that? 

Ms. LiPSCX)MB. I agree with you, Senator. We have not experi- 
enced any displacement at all. The complaints that we may get 
from tune to time are unfounded. We do have a formal contract ar- 
rangement with our participating agencies. 

Like any program, we have monitoring procedures; and we have 
found that not to be the case. What we are asking is that our par- 
ticipants be allowed to gain some marketable skills; and when a job 
openmg does become available, that that individual have equal 
access to an interview as any other candidate for that particular 
employment. 

Senator Rockefeller. Would you agree that, if this bill were 
passed or some close facsimile to it, it would be helpful to West 
Virginias capacity to do a bit more in the way of job training and 
increase options for what you are trying to do in your department? 
, m. Lipscomb. Certainly. I do believe that, especially in the fund- 
ing formula that is being developed in this piece of legislation. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. Commissioner. I am awfully 
glad you are here, and I thank the chair for his indulgence. 

Ms. Lipscomb. Thank you. 
dixV^^ P^P^^^ statement of Ms. Lipscomb appears in the appen- 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. Senator, and Ms. Lipscomb. We 
will now hear from Mr. Carl Williams. 

STATEMENT OF CARL B. WILLIAMS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, GAIN, 
GREATER AVENUES FOR INDEPENDENCE, EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, SAC- 
RAMENTO, CA 

Mr. WiLUAMs. Thank you. Senator. I have already submitted to 
tne committee my prepared statement. 

Senator Moynihan. That will be included in the record as if read 
m tull. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. I would like to depart from that slightly and talk 
briefly about one other area of concern that I have with S. 1511, 
and then briefly give you some comments on California's experi- 
ence and view about the effort now taking place here in Congress. 

benator Moynihan. For our record, would you give us a little in- 
troduction to GAIN because its reputation has made its way back 
east; but we don't know as much about it as we should. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. Thank you. I would be delighted to. 
u-^i^^^*^^ Rockefeller probably knows, we spent some time in 
his btate, as well as in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, studying 
their programs before we put California's program together. I have 
listened this morning to what has been going on here in this hear- 
1?^ '^"^^ ^^^y ^^^^ deja vu for me because we went 

through this very same process in California. 

We have worked out a lot of the problems that have come up 
here; and our program, as you know, is probably the largest and 
most comprehensive employment and training program attempted 
anywhere in the United States. 
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Our program, which will be funded now at something in excess 
of $400 million next fiscal year, is now serving 35,000 people and in 
26 of our 58 counties. By the end of this year, the entire State will 
be involved in the program. 

Senator Moynihan. You began slowly, I gather? You just went 
one step at r time, but you will now cover the entire State by the 
end of this year? 

Mr. WiixiAMs. That is correct. We realized that this was a megor 
shift in the philosophy of welfare, and as such, it would take some 
time for the local planning to take place, the basic principle under 
which the program operates. 

We have seen enough programs run, either centrally from Wash- 
ington, DC or from Sacramento, that have failed miserably be- 
cause they weren't responsive to local needs and conditions. So, we 
made sure that, when the program went into place, it would be 
driven by local labor market demand. 

Senator Moynihan. Would you tell us if that is a change in phi- 
losophy? And what was this change? 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Principally, Mr. Chairman, the philosophy of wel- 
fare for the last 50-some odd years has been that we are a mainte- 
nance program.^ Our jobs as welfare administrators are dependent 
on other people's dependency, we are there to maintain people with 
small checks and small food stamp allotments and medical cards; 
and that was our principal job. 

Occasionally, we would consider a small component having to do 
with employment. 

We are trying to change this by turning it upside down. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Williams, I don't mean to keep inter- 
rupting you, but I think this is so important. And as Senator 
Rockefeller knows, the AFDC program was a widows 'pension. It 
was meant to be the bridge program until survivors insurance 
came in. 

And the typical recipient in 1935 was represented to the country 
as a West Virginia miner's widow. 
Mr. WiLUAMS. That is right. 

Senator Moynihan. And the issue of child support did not arise. 
The man had been killed in the mines. And the issue of employ- 
ment did not arise because you didn't send widows' into coal mines. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. That is right. 

Senator Moynihan. And that maintenance i '>gram defined like 
that, to this day, is still that program, even th^. ugh the people in- 
volved are not vadows. There is a male somewhere, and these days 
married women are in the work force and happily so. That is so 
important. I didn't mean to interrupt you, but I believe that is so 
important. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. You are absolutely correct. The philosophy has 
been that the people who are on public assistance, whom we have 
been maintaining in dependency for 50 years,. are there without 
any fault of their own. And that principle, that helplessness that 
existed in 1935 when women were not expected to go into the labor 
market, has continued with the program even though our society 
has changed considerably since that time. 

More and more women are 'entering the labor force. More and 
more women expect to work, and so on and so forth. 
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So, what we have to do— and it is going to take some time, is to 
reverse the notion that we are in a principally maintenance mode 
and think in terms of being in principally an employment mode, 
and that the maintenance of these people during this time of pre- 
paring them for employment, is a temporary kind of situation. 

And that philosophy is going to take a long time to get across; 
and we are finding it is a little bit difficult for some of our tradi- 
tional welfare administrators to accept the notion. 

Quite frankly, from labor's standpoint, tliere is something threat- 
ening about all this. 

As I was asked at a recent speaking engagement by a labor offi- 
cial, if your program in California works as well as you say it will 
work, what is going to happen to the eligibility workers and social 
workers and clerks and typists and so on who are currently em- 
ployed in the welfare system? 

What I explained to them is that we must change the incentives 
in the system. We must reward people for reducing dependency as 
opposed to rewarding them for maintaining dependency. 

So, basically, our system requires a certain group of people to 
participate in the program, ages 6 and above children, the able- 
bodied moms of those children must participate; and we are urging 
volunteers from the other categories. 

Now, in California, since we have had such a major commitment 
to this program, which includes everything from basic remedial 
education through job search, basic assessment of skills, aptitudes 
and interests, and actual vocational training, and indeed a work- 
fare component which has been sanitized and detoxified to come up 
to the current age— we have a comprehensive program that we 
think is going to be a very effective way of breakmg the dependen- 
cy cycle. 

Senator, I think you probably have a question as to how we de- 
toxify the workfare component. 
Senator Moynihan, Yes, I do, 

Mr, WiLUAMS. Let me respond to you. First of all, the labor 
unions came forward, just as they have here, and said that they did 
not like the ide a of workfare because it had a tendency to displace 
Government union employees. 

We listened to them. We took language that they insisted on and 
put it in verbatim into our legislation, which in effect said that no 
CWEP person or workfare person could displace a union employee 
in any union operation of Government, principally Government. 
And we were concerned about that at first because we thought, 
what would happen if we tried to get reasonably good workfare as- 
signments for people; and we don't have the Government to depend 
on? ^ 

What we found out, interestingly from our San Diego research, 
was that most of the workfare assignments were not in Govern- 
ment, but were within the private nonprofit sector where there was 
not the problem of unions and where the very basis of their exist- 
ence was volunteers and where they could very constructively use 
large numbers of people who were getting work skills, resumes, ref- 
erences, and the like. 

So, in addition to that, we found out that contrary to common 
opinion that people on workfare disliked it, felt it was coercive and 
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so on— our research from MDRC clearly demonstrates that people 
were delighted to be involved in it because they felt an obligation 
to pay something back. They didn't want to get something for noth- 
ing. 

The biggest problem we had was dealing with the people who 
were in our control groups who insisted on being part of the work- 
fare component, but who we had to keep them out because they 
were actually part of the control sample. 

We have changed the nature of workfare in California. It is a 
one-year assignment, and one of the other major differences in it is 
that it is at the end of our program, it is designed so that the as- 
signment that the individual gets is related directly to the voca- 
tional training that they completed during the course of the pro- 
gram. 

So, Senator, that is basically the way our program operates in 
California; end I think we have dealt with many of these problems 
in a successful way. In fact, labor unions in California withdrew 
their complaints about the program once we had inserted that lan- 
guage. 

There is one item that I have in writing, and I would like to 
submit it if I may; and it has to do with section 402 of your bill, 
S. 1511. The way it appears to me— and I must admit that I am not 
an attorney so I may not understand it correctly and would like to 
be corrected if I am wrong— it would appear to me that the way 
that is written that the Secretary— whoever that may be in the 
future— has the authority to define the unemployed parent pro- 
gram. 

Since section 402 mandates that the program be in every State 
in the countiy, if the Secretary defines it in either of two ways ap- 
parently— either by designating the number of hours above 100 
which will constitute unemplo)rment, or by income, because it ap- 
pears he could define it other than in terms of other than hours— 
what it would appear to me to do is to start providing benefits to 
intact families who are employed, yet who have a certain income 
that is below a level set by tne Secretary. 

In addition, when the Secretary sets the number of hours— were 
they to elect hours versus income— a State could raise that number 
for purposes of the definition in that State. In a strange sort of a 
way, other States would have to contribute unwillingly to the costs 
of that more generous State program. 

So, I don't know if that was intended. Senator; but it would 
appear that it has opened the door to an unintended kind of a 
result. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. We will get to that. We will hear 
Ms. Haag, and then we will come right back to your question, di- 
rectly. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Senator, could I make just a few more comments, 
and then I will be quiet, I promise. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, no. You have come all the way from 
California. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. California has taken some bold steps, and we are, 
with a lot of other States, out there using the authority of 198rs 
OBRA to try various experiments in employment training for our 
welfare population. W 'n California vory proud of what we have 
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done. Governor Deukmejian and the legislature collectively have 
put together I think what very many people think could have been 
a model for the country. 

We have funded it, but recently our governor has had to recon- 
sider the financial cv5mmitment to it even though he will spend 
twice as much during 1988/1989. He has had to reduce our request 
by about $100 million. Now, the reason for that is very plain and 
simple. We are spending out of general funds 80 percent of the cost 
for this program and only 20 percent is coming from the Federal 
Government. 

However, on the benefit side of the program— that is, the savings 
that would result— the Federal Government would get 50 percent 
of the savings and the Statf would get the other 50 percent. 

So. we had gotten out ahead. We had done this^ we believe, as we 
were encouraged to do by the OBRA of 1981; and we are wondering 
why here in the Congress the two most prominent bills appear to 
be, in addition to trying to deal with employment, may be increas- 
ing dependency by various means, when we are trsdng so desper- 
ately in California to get people employed and off of public assist- 
ance. 

So, we hope that we are not at a juncture here where, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, the bills that are going to emerge, from 
either House or from a conference or whatever, are going to be em- 
ployment cloaked; but underneath they are really business as ubual 
of raising grants and increasing eligibility and that sort of thing. 

We hope that that won't happen, and I would like to be on 
record as saying that it would do great damage to the efforts and 
commitment that we already have established in California. Thank 
you very much. 

Senator Moynihan. And could I just read from your testimony? I 
believe you say that S. 1511, which is the bill the majority of the 
members of the committee have supported, is very similar to Cali- 
fornia's GAIN program; and "in our view, has wisely used State ex- 
perience to great advantage. ** 

Mr. Williams. That is correct. Senator. It is not perfect, as you 
know. In our view, we would like to see some considerable changes 
made, and we have listed them in our testimony. But we are much 
more happy, if you would, with your proposal than we are with the 
House proposal. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir. We will go back to general 
questions. Now, Ms. Haag, we welcome you. 

[The prepared written statement of Mr. Williams appears in the 
appendix.] 

STATEMENT OF CINDY C. HAAG, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ASSIST- 
ANCE PAYMENTS, UTAH STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICES, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 

Ms Haag. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have written testimony 
thac I have submitted for the record. In that, I reference two docu- 
ments that are evaluations of the program I am going to speak to; 
and I was also hand delivered a copy of an introductory statement 
from Senator Orrin Hatch from the great State of Utah. 
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Senator Moynihan. Oh, good. We will have that inserted in the 
record. Orrin has the most marvelous ways of getting people to 
work with him. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Hatch appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Ms. Haag. I really appreciate the opportunity to talk a little bit 
about Utah*8 program. S. 1511 does mandate AFDC unemployed 
parent program in all the States, and I think Utah learned the 
hard way—we are a real family oriented State— what it is like 
when you don't serve two parent households. 

We actually had the program in place for 20 years, from 1961 to 
1981; and cost wasn't the only reason for termination, when that 
optional pi'ogram came up on the chopping block, when the pro- 
gram came up before the legislature. The program didn't really 
seem to be working. It wasn't moving people into jobs. 

The average length of stay was fairly long, and it did not have a 
good public image. Without that program in place, we heard from 
the advocate groups that families were breaking up. The mothers 
and the children were coming back on full AFDC because we didn't 
have a two-parent program. 

We did a study, and we found that to be true, to the tune of like 
twice as large a percentage as when we had the AFDC unemployed 
parent program. We were breaking up the families and the mother 
and children were coming on AFDC. 

Senator Moynihan. You did an actual study? 

Ms. Haag. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. We have heard testimony that that was the 
feeling; but if you have that study, we would like to get it. 

Ms. Haag. That is part of the record. That really bothered the 
State, as family-oriented as we were. We also haa some real stories 
about parents selling blood. They were living under overpasses 
with children. We had to do something. 

We did not want to pick back up the AFDC unemployed parent 
program. So, we developed a State program. We sat down with leg- 
islators, with private sector, with the advocacy groups, with social 
services. What we were after was a temporary work-oriented pro- 
gram, and we called it the Emergency Work Program. 

We ran that program for about a year and a half, with all State 
funds, and what we finally realized was that we had a real good 
alternative to the AFDC unemployment parent orogram. 

We applied for a demonstration through the 1115 waiver process, 
and we are in our fourth year of this demonstration project. It is a 
lot like AFDC unemployed parent in the requirements, except the 
performance requirements are very different. 

We require the adult to be in community work or adult educa- 
tion or skill training 32 hours a week, and eight hours of actual 
active job search. We pay after performance. They perform two 
weeks; then they receive a payment. 

We also ask the spouse to participate, and we have a lot of two 
parent households working now; so that is one thing that we have 
really tried to emphasize in the last couple of years. 

The social service office does the eligibility. The Jobs Training 
Partnership Act, JTPA, manpower agency is the one who works 
with that client, puts them on the project, works with them on 
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skill education; and this is a time-limited, six-month out of 12- 
month program. 

We think we are getting really good results. At least, the evalua- 
tions show we are, with good placement rates. The average length 
of stav is 10 weeks, not 10 months like it was on AFDC unem- 
ployed parent. It is costing us eight percent of what the program 
would have been had we kept the AFDC unemployed narent pro- 
gram. 

We think the reason that it works so well is -as Mr. Williams 
has said— we kind of turned the program around. Instead of eligi- 
bility being the primary focus, it is work orientation and then the 
assistance is a component of that, but the focus is to place them in 
unsubsidized employment. 

What we are asking for today is some flexibility for States to de- 
velop programs like this because this was developed for Utah, and 
it works in Utah. It might not work in every State. Indiana is 
going to try it. GAIN probably wouldn't work in Utah, but we do 
need some flexibility for this kind of program that is more cost ef- 
fective, is efficient and serves our population very well. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, Ms. Haag. 

nUie prepared statement of Ms. Haag appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Moynihan. May I just say to Senator Packwood that Ms. 
Haag was referring to the comments by Mr. Williams, and what 
they are trying to do in California in GAIN is to break out of the 
maintenance mode of what we call welfare, which is Title IV of *he 
Social Security Act, which began as a widow's pension. The typical 
rec^ient was represented as a West Virginia miner's widow. 

The issue of child support did not arise; the poor man had died in 
the mine. And the issue of employment didn't arise because women 
didn t work in coal mines. 

Having defined the program as such, 50 years later, would you 
all agree that there has just been a tendency to continue as the 
program began? 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Yes. 

Ms. Haac. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. Commissioner? 
Ms. LiPSCOMb. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. It is called definition. I ihean, that is what 
systems do. You define it as a system. You know, the only issue is 
whether it is adequate so that the widow can raise the children. 
These are not widows, and women are in the work force. 

Senator Rockefeller was going to have to leave, so we let Ms. 
Lipscomb testify and she described the CWEP Program in West 
Virginia. Why don't you tell Senator Packwood what you told us? 

J^- Lipscomb. Basically, Senator, we are very supportive of 
CWEP. We believe that it has worked very successfuUy in West 
Virginia because we developed the program to meet the specific 
needs of our clients. 

It was developed especially at a time when West Virginia needed 
alternative methods for moving our underemployed and under- 
tramed participants into a work experience component; and it has 
proved very successful. I think the two primary reasons for the suc- 
cess have been, number one, our strong work ethic in West Virgin- 
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ia in general, where people do prefer to work rather than not to 
work, as well as our employability plan where we actually work 
with each individual client to determine what their specific job 
skills need were, as well as their individual circumstances in terms 
of support services, child care, and what have you. 

We developed a plan to address those needs and then moved 
them into a work experience component. We are very proud of it. 

Senator Packwood. Let me say to Mrs. Haag that I am in- 
trigued. Pat, you and I have been involved in this two-parent issue 
for six to eight years. I don't recall that we have ever had a study. 

Senator Moynihan. No. 

Senator Packwood. We have had lots of opinions, but I don't 
recall that we have ever had a study before. I am intrigued to see 
what you have. If indeed it concludes what you have said, that is 
very important evidence for this committee. I have no questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. I believe that nearly all States that suspend- 
ed AFDC-UP have found that the rates at which these two-parent 
families have reappeared as single-parent welfare families went up 
significantly. They had what you might call a natural experiment. 
As I understand it, you terminated AFDC — you did — in 1981, and 
so they had a record of what happened to the families in the last 
six months and then the next six months. And they found a very 
significant number — that was surprising and important statistical- 
ly. You would agree? 

Ms. Haag. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. I must say that we thank you for your testi- 
mony. We have questions that you have raised, Mr. Williams, 
which we have to answer. You have asked about provisions for the 
States in this regard; we have to answer you. 

We appreciate your coming, and we have heard you. We con- 
gratulate you on what you are doing. Hang in there, and thank you 
very much. 

Ms. Lipscomb. Thank you. 

Ms. Prescod. Senator Moyi:ihan? 

Senator Moynihan. Yes? 

Ms. Prescod. Senator Moynihan, I would like to, if possible, reg- 
ister a protest on behalf of women all across the country. We feel 
that this is legislation that will affect women, for the most part, 
and that women who are housewives, women who are on welfare; 
and women have not had adequate time to testify. 

Senator Moynihan. If you would like to testify, we will be happy 
to hear you at the end of the next panel. 

Ms. I^ESCOD. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Now, the next panel is comprised of Dr. 
Robert Williams, President of the Policy Studies, Inc. of Denver, 
Colorado; and Mr. Robert Graenstein, Executive Director of the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, Washington, D.C. 

And we have Mr. David Levy who is President of the National 
Council for Children's Rights. 

Mr. Levy. I believe I am supposed to appear by myself and not 
with that panel. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, are you Mr. Levy? 

Mr. Levy. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Moynihan. Oh, I see that. Dr. Williams, welcome, sir. I 
don*t believe you have appeared before us before. Is this your first 
occasion? 

Dr. WiLUAMS. I appeared about ten years ago to testify about 
monthly reporting, but this is my first time in recent years. 
Senator Moynihan. Welcome back. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT G. WILLIAMS, PH.D. , PRESIDENT, 

POLICY STUDIES, INC., DENVER, CO 
Dr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

Senator Moynihan. I know that the morning has gone for some 
length, but there is plenty of time. 

Dr. Williams. Thank you very much. I appreciate your attentive- 
ness and your patience, and I thank you for the opportunity to 
appear here today. 

I am Robert Williams, and I am President of Policy Studies, Inc. 
There is a slight misprint in the program here. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, yes. We wUl correct the record as policy 
studies, which sometimes involve political matters. 

Dr. Williams. Thank you. I am here to testify concerning child 
support issues, which may be addressed by the welfare reform leg- 
islation; and my testimony is based on the research performed in 
child support by my organization, as well as technical assistance 
provided to more than 30 States, primarily in the area of child sup- 
port guidelines. 

I want to start by pointing out that the child support program in 
this country has three essential components. One is establishing ob- 
ligations for support. The second is setting obligations at adequate 
and equitable levels; and the third is enforcing then these obliga- 
tions. 

I would like to keep that in mind because the child i3upport 
amendments passed in 1984 are greatly improving child isupport 
enforcement in this country. There is no doubt about that, and 
they are achieving this impact primarily by strengthening the en- 
forcement component of child support. 

Senator Moynihan. That is the third of your triad? 

Dr. WiLUAMS. Yes, that is correct. And I think it is clear there 
remain serious deficiencies in the first component, that is to say, 
getting obligations established. This primarily relates to an issue of 
paternity determination. I think there are also significant issues in 
terms of setting adequate and equitable levels of child support; and 
this relates primarily to child support guidelines and modification 
of child support orders. 

There also in my view remains unfinished business in a third 
area, and this crosses those components, which is ineffective estab- 
lishment and enforcement of child support obligations across State 
lines. In my view, these areas need to be addressed by new Federal 
legislation, and that is what I would like to talk about. 

Looking first at paternity establishment, the Census Bureau 
found that in 1985 only 18 percent of all never married custodial 
. parents have child support orders, and only 11 percent received 
any child support— 11 percent. 
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So, closing this large gap in child support obligations for paterni- 
ty cases is especially critical for reducing AFE)C dependency and 
improving 

Senator Moynihan. I am just going to feel free to interrupt you. 
Dr. WiLUAMS. Please do. 

Senator Moynihan. You are saying such important things. Is 
that Census data for 1985? 
Dr. Williams. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. Let's see. Of the AFDC caseload, what per- 
centage of the adults would be never married custodial families? 

Dr. WiLU MS. It is 46 percent now, based on the materials pre- 
pared by the committee staff; and during the 1980s for the first 
time, the proportion of children on AFDC because of paternity, now 
exceeds the proportion of children on AFDC because of divorce an- 
separation. So, it is really a phenomenon of the 1980s that these 
have become the predominant status of children on AFDC. 

Senator Moynihan. Do you want to say that once again so the 
record is clear? What has happened in the 1980s? 

Dr. Williams. In the 1980s, the proportion of children on AFDC 
because of lack of a marital tie has, for the first time, become the 
predominant group of children on AFDC as an eligibility group. 

Senator Moynihan. Right. That has happened, and these are 
children of custodial parents, some 18 percent of whom have some 
child support order, and only 11 percent receive anything? 

Dr. Williams. That is correct. So, we recommend that Federal 
legislation include the following changes. One is simply a require- 
ment that States pursue all AFDC cases needing paternity estab- 
lishment and the States publicize availability of paternity determi- 
nation services for non-AFDC cases. 

Second, is a requirement that States pass presumptive blood test- 
ing statutes for paternity establishment. I think that is in the legis^ 
lation, at least in the House version. 

And third, is a requirement that DHHS adopt regulatory stand- 
ards for State performance in paternity establishment; and this is 
somewhat at varience from the House legislation. 

And fourth, is a requirement that DHHS establish time stand- 
ards for paternity determination. 

Now, I would like to turn to the second component of child sup- 
port, which is inadequate levels of orders because this is the area 
in which I have most experience. And here, recent research has 
shown that child support awards are seriously deficient when 
measured against any reasonable economic standards of the cost of 
child rearing. 

Average awards in effect for 1985 based on Census data 

Senator Moynihan. That is the 1985 report. Child Support and 
Alimony? 

Dr. WiLUAMS. That is correct, but we took those numbers a step 
further; and we related the average levels of child support— court- 
ordered child support— to the poverty standard. And we found that 
average levels of child support across the board for all children rep- 
resented only 80 percent of the poverty level of support for those 
children— not the custodial parent, just the children. 

Senator Moynihan. Where is thai in your testimony? 
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Dr. Williams. That is on the top of page 2 in the summary and 
again in the body of the testimony. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. So, the courts are ordering the 
children to be poor. 

Dr. Williams. Yes. Let me just make a subtle distinction here. 
These are orders in effect in 1985; so, a lot of these are old orders 
that have been in effect for a long time. But the orders that are 
actually in effect to be paid on in 1985 are very low. 

And if I could throw in one more comparative statistic, they rep- 
resent only 25 percent of our best available economic estimates of 
actual expenditures on children in middle income households. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, that is a nice raise. The courts are or- 
dering child support payments that would reflect about a quarter 
of middle-class outlays per child? 

Dr. WiLUAMS. That is correct. So, as I said, there are really two 
components to this problem; and one is inadequate initial orders, 
and this needs to be addressed by presumptive guidelines. 

This is, of course, the centerpiece of the child support provisions 
m the proposed legislation. 

What I wanted to primarily say here is that I am here to testify 
that presumptive guidelines work. The National Center for State 
Courts is just completing a survey that shows that about half the 
States that have adopted guidelines have presumptive guidelines in 
place; and it is quite clear that presumptive guidelines do improve 
the adequacy of child support orders. 

Senator Moynihan. Tell us what a presumptive guideline is. Dr. 
Williams. 

Dr. Wiluams. This is a numeric formula for setting child support 
based primarily on the income of a parent or both parents prefer- 
ablv and other factors, such as child care expenses, the number of 
children, and the medical expenses of the children. 

Senator Moynihan. It is a schedule? 

Dr. Williams. A schedule; that is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. A table you go down and across. 

Dr. Williams. That is correct, and presumptive means that the 
judge or the hearing officer applies that schedule to a case unless 
there is a finding on the record that its application would be in- 
equitable to one of the parties or to the child involved. 

Senator Moynihan. This is news to me; a lot of things are news 
to me, that is, that half the States have them. Have you done a 
study of that specifically? 

Dr. Wiluams. There is one that is going to be published, I think, 
in the next few weeks; but I have a list of those States and I could 
provide them. 

Senator Moynihan. I would appreciate that; and could you do it 
before you leave town? 
Dr. Wiluams. Certainly. 

[The prepared information appears in the appendix.] 
Senator Moynihan. Is New York one? 
Dr. Wiluams. No, New York is not one. 

Senator Moynihan. And in New York City—which has an equiv- 
alent population of welfare recipients as five other States have in 
population alone—we don't even take Social Security Numbers of 
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the male parent, make no effort of any kind. I mean, it is as if it 
were that West Virginia miner's widow. ^ , , . , 

Dr. WiLUAMS. There is a bill pending in the New York legisla- 
ture that would accomplish this, but New York is not leading the 
charge in this area, I am afraid to say. 

Let me just also say, and this is very important, that presump- 
tive guidelines also improve the equity of child support awards be- 
cause they do yield consistent results for people working side by 
side in the same job, for example; and they also improve the effi- 
ciency of the adjudicatory process, primarily by increasing the 
number of cases that are settled before they ever come to contested 

^^Nowf there are a couple points that we think are important with 
respect to presumptive guidelines. One is that we think the legal 
applicability should encompass negotiated settlements which ac- 
count for the preponderance of established orders and that they 
should also apply to non-Title IV-D cases, not just IV-D cases. 

And we also think they should be State-wide in application 
rather than being implemented county by county, for example. 

Senator Moynihan. In Wisconsin, aren't they getting it on a 
county-by-county basis? ox i. 

Dr. Williams. Not any longer; they have gone State-wide. 

Senator Moynihan. I see. . 

Dr. WiLUAMS. Yes, as of July 1987, but they were testing them 
before on an experimental basis. r * 

The second issue here has to do with the absence of systematic 
updating procedures for child support orders based on reapplication 
of guidelines; and this may he an even more important issue. 

What I wanted to say here is that these are needed to raise inad- 
equate levels of orders set prior to implementation of guidelines, to 
preserve the value of new orders once they are established under 
guidelines, and to ensure that orders remain equitable with the 
passage of time. ^ . ^ j 

Basically, what is happening now. Senator, is that orders are 
being set, and then they are frozen at that point in time. They are 
rarely updated; and guidelines provide a means for systematically 
updating child support orders, but this is an area that I think 
should be approached with a little bit more caution. 

There is a national advisory panel on child support guidelines 
that Wc mandated by the House Ways and Means Committee, and 
they have jmmended that demonstration projects be funded to 
establish some workable, cost-effective modification mechanisms. 

Then, it would be possible to move into a requirement that IV-D 
agencies, for example, update orders every two years. ^ ^ 

Tlie third area that I have addressed in the testimony is inter- 
state case processing. If you want, I could go into that because 
there is some very new evidence that is available there thnt sug- 
gests that the system has simply broken down— has virtually 
broken down— not entirely broken down, in terms of establishing 
and enforcing orders across State lines. 

Again, I do address this fully in my testimony and I would be 
happy to take any questions that you have. ^ 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Williams appears in the appen- 
dix.] 
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Senator Moynihan. All right. Why don't we just hoM a minute 
and then get back to that. We have our two visiting political scien- 
tists present; so we will hear you next, sir. Welcome back to this 
committee. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEW, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Greenstein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Obviously, this area 
of child support enforcement is extremely important. We were just 
looking at some data which I think you know well, that in 1985 
nearly three^iuarters of single mothers with children who live 
below the poverty level either had no child support order or had an 
order but got no child support paymeii 's. 

So, clearly efforts to tighten enforcement in this area are very 
important. But our concern should not be limited to children resid- 
ing in single parent families; children residing in poor two-parent 
families are deserving of support as well. 

As you know, in nearly half the States there is no AFDC-UP 
program as well. We aie pleased that S. 1511 would address this 
matter by making the benefits available to two-parent families in 
all States. The support for that provision, to extend AFDC-UP to 
all States, is broad; and it encompasses many conservatives and lib- 
erals alike. 

Governor Clinton has testified on its behalf; many States have. 
The House has passed its bill. 

Senator Moynihan. We just h^^ard from Mrs. Haar:: you know, 
we have data. You want a welfare family? Just drav on this pro- 
gram and you will get a welfare family. 

Mr. Greenstein. And I think of particular interest, Mr. Chair- 
man, in a book just published last fall, Stuart Butler and Anna 
Kondratos of the Heritage Foundation, call for extending AFDC- 
UP to families in all States to all families to make sure— as an ex- 
ercise in prevention—that we provide assistance to int-'ct families 
m hard times, rather than restricting it to families that have al- 
ready collapsed. 

So, there is a broad basis of support for this. 

Senator Moynihan. Dr. Butler testified before us, and it was 
very interesting to hear from The Heritage Foundation. 

Mr. Greenstein. Now, Mr. Chairman, we think the AFDC-UP 
provision is important for another reason as well, to plug a large 
hole in the safety net that has widened in recent years due to the 
serious contraction of the unemployment insurance program. 

In 1987, for the third year in a row, unemployment insurance 
coverage hit an all-time record low. In 1987, 31.5 percent of the offi- 
cially unemnloyed— we are not even counting discouraged work- 
ers— 31.5 percent of the unemployed received unemployment bene- 
fits in an average month. 

The extended unemployment benefit program, which is supposed 
to provide an extra 13 weeks in hard-hit States, is basically gone 
for all intents and purposes. No State in the country has it, .*ot 
even Louisiana, with an unemployment rate of over 10 percent last 
March. The extended benefit program ended in Louisiana at a time 
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that the unemployinent rate was 14 percent. There are studies 

done by the Urban Institute and the 

Senator Moynihan. You are telling me that of the present unem- 

!)loyed persons, only one-third are receiving unemployment bene- 
its? 

Mr. Greenstein. Yes, sir. 
Senator Moynihan. That is a 

Mr. Greenstein. The is the lowest percent of the unemployed 
getting benefits 2 9corded at any time in the program's history. 

Senator Moynihan. I just heard that. I was once an Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, and we always knew there was a fjroblem with 
the upper third. We never got that last third; two-thirds was our 
routine. 

Mr. Greenstein. These percentages are much lower than in the 
19708, and I think they add urgency to the importance of the 
AFDC-UP Program. At least, we have got to cover the very poorest 
two-parent families with children because 

Senator Moynihan. Did you know that. Dr. Williams? 

Dr. WiLUAMs. No. 

Senator Moynihan. You are giving vs some new information, 
Mr. Greenstein. 

Mr. Greenstein. If these poor families don't receive unemploy- 
ment insurance and they also don't have UP, what do we have for 
the children in those families? You eloquently make the compari- 
son between the survivors' insurance and AFDC; these are children 
who don't even get what AFDC provides. And if they don't get un- 
employment insurance either, there is no cash support at all for 
the children in those families. 
. These are intact families; they are together. 

We also have new evidence— and I won't go into it in detail 
here—from the Urban Institute and the Institute for Research on 
Poverty that directly links reductions in unemployment insurance 
in recent years to increases in poverty, especially among the long- 
term unemployed. 

Let me add one final set of facts here. 

Senator Moynihan. No, no; no final set of facts. You have waited 
all morning. Please finish. 
Mr. Greenstein. Thank you. 
Senator Moynihan. Take your time. 

Mr. Greenstein. In 1986, there were 26 States in which fewer 
tha.i one-third of the unemployed got benefits. Of those 26 States, 
17 have no UP program; 24 have no General Assistance program 
that covers the children in those families. In most of those States, 
'•lere is nothing there when unemployment insurance is exhausted. 

J would add that one of the earlier witnesses, Carl Williams, 
laised a question about the provision in your bill on the hundred 
hour rule. I think it is a very solid provision; I am glad you have it 
in the bill. 

I would encourage you to keep it. Here is another discrimination 
we have. Even in States that have UP, in a single parent family 
with children the mother can work more than 100 hours, and if the 
income is low enough, they can get benefits. 

But if there is a two-parent family and the principle earner 
works more than 100 hours, they are automatically ineligible, even 
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if they are just as poor as the single-parent family. Now, all your 
bill does IS give States the option of waiving that hundred hour 
rule if they so choose so that we don't retain that form of discrimi- 
nation against intact families. It is a wise provision, and I would 
very much urge retaining it. 

I would also be very concerned that, while there may be a 
number of innovative things to do on the employment front for the 
fathers, I would be concerned about this potential idea of limiting 
the UP to 6 months. Again, we do not limit the benefits to 6 
months for single-parent families. 

Children are children. If they are poor, they are poor, whether 
there • one parent or two parents in the family. 

A second area I would like to cover is the work-to-welfare area. 
In your statement, you note that the majority of people who ever 
go on welfare are on short term, while the minority are long term. 
The latter are half the caseload, half the costs; and the MDRC 
studies have found greater cost effectiveness when adequate re- 
sources are provided for the long-term cases. 

Senator Moynihan. The kind of interesting thing about the 
MDRC, as I am sure Dr. Williams knows, is that they find that 
training efforts make very little diffp-ence or no difference to the 
people who are on welfare for just a brief period of time. You 
know, their marriage broKe up; and they have got to get their lives 
put back together again. 

There is no ^reat deficit in their personal formation; but on the 
other hand, the good news is that if you work with people who 
need it most, you get results. 

I think that is a very powerful finding. 

Mr. Greenstein. I think it is. Of particular concern here is that 
a 1987 GAO report which surveyed States found that a majority of 
States were providing insufficient resources to the long-term cases. 
The GAO said States appear to have chosen to cover larger num- 
bere of recipients by spreading resources thinly over many people; 
Md m many cases not having the resources needed to break down 
those employment barriers among the longer term cases. 

In some cases, the GAO found States screening out the longer 
term people because including them meant it c^st more per person. 
If you spend more per person on some people, the total— as GAO 
noted— number of people you serve is diminished. You have a fixed 
amount of money; you have a choice. You can serve large numbers 
of people and spend a very little per person, including lots of those 
short-term cases you met^tioned, and having very little to really 
deal with literacy or t r kinds of problems in the long-term 
cases. Or yor can serve a somewhat smaller number and have 
more resources per person in the long run. 

Senator Moynihan. This was reproduced— and I guess it was an 
MDRC study— in Cook County. There was a big report that came 
out that said that work training, job training, any training doesn't 
produce any results. 

When we looked at it to see what had hai)pened, they took the 
entire universe they had available and spent $130 per pr /son, and 
It didn t change their lives much. Well, I could have told you that, 
you know. 
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Mr. Greenstein. Following up on this, my particular concern is 
the provision the administration has recommended which is in S. 
1655; that provision unfortunately doesn't take this evidence into 
account and would impose these high participation standards or 
quotas on States. It seems to me that the evidence is very clear 
that this would go in precisely the wrong direction. 

It would require States to do exactly what we 

Senator Moynihan. It would go against the present state of in- 
formation, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Greenstein. It would. It would say here is what we did in 
Cook County; it failed. Let's do it nationwide and require every 
State to do it. It really just doesn't make sense. 

As you know. Dr. Guerson, the President of MDRC, testified 
before the committee in the fall that setting high participation 
standards may lock States into providing uniform, very low cost 
services that do not benefit recipients, particularly the most high- 
risk group '^uch as young mothers. 

The GAO, in its report, has also warned about the dangers of set- 
ting these high participation standards. And if you take a State 
like California — that we heard about earlier today— or Massachu- 
setts that appear to be having some interesting kinds of success 
and that are focusing on things like remedial education, child care, 
and things of that sort that cost more per person, those States 
wou^d probably have to curtail their current kinds of programs if 
those participation standards came into effect because they would 
need all the resources they could get just to serve these very large 
numbers of persons and to meet the participation quotas. 

In short, aespite what I am sure are good intentions, these par- 
ticipation proposals would be likely to weaken, not strengthen, 
what ought to be our most important goal: reducing long-term wel- 
fare dependency. I v/ould join the GAO and MDRC m warning 
against them. 

I think not only would it not be a positive step; it would mean 
that we went backwards from where we already are in a number of 
States today. 

Senator Moynihan. I am going to make the suggestion that per- 
sons of good will should just sit down and look at the evidence; it 
comes through. 

Mr. G'.*EENSTEiN. And you know it is even more true because 
most the bills— yours and others— enlarge the work registrant 
pool by lowering that age of children that exempt mothers from 
work registration from the sixth birthday to the third birthday. If 
you simultaneously enlarge the pool and establish these high 
standards, no one is going to have the resources. 

The final area I would like to cover is this difficult ar?a of 
waiver authority in State exi>erimentation. On the one hand, clear- 
ly we learn important things from State experiments. On the other 
hand, as you noted in your recent statement on the floor, national 
standards for poor children are very important. We ha%e them for 
the elderlj^ we generally don't have them for poor children. 

We have learned a lot in recent years from child support and 
welfare employment demonstrations. Interestingly, those have all 
been done under the existing labor authorities, such as under Sec- 
tion 1115 of the Social Security Act or under the WIN demonstra- 
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tion authority or the other authorities of the work programs in the 
1981 act. 

More is needed— Congress in the 1987 reconciliation bill ap- 
proved the Washington State plan and the New York State child 
support plan. The White House has set up a Ix)w Income Opportu- 
nity Board that is speeding the process through the Executive 
Branch when States get waivers. 

Several of the proposals before the committee would greatly 
expand the waiver authority given to the Executive Branch, and I 
do have concerns about those, particularly the Administration's 
proposals that are in S. 1655. 

The Administration's proposals would give sweeping new author- 
ity to the Executive Branch to waive virtually any Federal stand- 
ard or requirement. In more than 20 programs designed by Con- 
gress for poor children and families, the disabled, the homeless, 
and the unemployed, the White House effectively would be empow- 
ered to grant State requests to eliminate, consolidate, or fundamen- 
tally alter these programs. Programs as diverse as WIC, Head 
Start, Food Stamps, Medicaid, compensatory education could all be 
folded into a block grant. 

It places no limits on the number of waivers the Executive 
Branch could approve. Literally hundreds could be granted, and I 
think Mr. Hobbs— in one interview I saw in the papers — indicated 
that indeed that was the goal, to have as many as several hundred. 

If unlimited waivers were granted, realistically there is no way 
the Federal Government could fund or monitor independent eval- 
uations of that large a number. That raises a very serious question 
in my mind, at least, as to whether the underlying purpose in that 
proposal is really to test and evaluate new proposals to find out 
how we can do things better, or whether the real goal is to create 
so much diversity that the national standards that we now have for 
poor children begin to erode, which was after all the philosophical 
underpinnings of the new federalism proposals in 1982. 

I also get concerned when I look at the funding mechanisms in 
the proposal. The supposed rationale is State flexibility; but when 
you look at the Admmistration's proposal that is also in S. 1655, 
there is a litmus test there. Although many of the programs that 
could be covered are means tested entitlements— AFDC, food 
stamps, SSI, Medicaid— only waivers that use a block grant or a 
fixed grant type funding mechanism could be used. 

Any State wanting to test an alteration in AFDC or Medicaid or 
whatever couldn't do it on an entitlement basis. It could only do it 
on a fixed grant basis; and as yoa know, if the economy went bad 
in the State and need was higher than predicted at the beginning 
of the year, there would be no assurance that the Federal funds 
would be there to meet the additional need. 

So, given the mechanisms already in place in Section 1115 and 
the WIN denios, we are not really persuaded that granting this 
kind of sweeping waiver authority to the Executive Branch is wise 
or is needed. 

If we need more waiver authority, it would be preferable to take 
Section 1115 and the other provisions of the law and say just how 
we need to refine them to foster that balance between State experi- 
mentation and maintaining basic benefits for poor children. 
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If the committee decides, however, for substantive or political 
reasons that it is going to go ahead with more expansive waiver au- 
thority, then we think it would be essential to maintain and not to 
weaken in the markup some of the provisions in S. 1511. 

There needs to be a limit on the number of demonstrations au- 
thorized so that they can be carefully evaluated and so that waiver 
authority is not simply a blank check for blanket authority of the 
White House to overturn in States across the country battles the 
Administration lost in this committee and on Capitr* Hill. 

S. 1511 limits to ten the number of demonstratioi^s that can be 
conducted at any one time. 

Second, great caution needs to be taken i^ "ve are going to have a 
multiprogram waiver authority. If the committee wants to go that 
route, extreme caution needs to be taken as to which programs 
should be included. 

S. 1511, unlike S. 1655, does not include things like Head Start or 
WIN. 

Senator Moynihan. And we are not going to. 

Mr. Greenstein. It also doesn't include food stamps. As you 
know, this is the only national standard for poor children in the 
United States that we have. 

On the other hand, the waiver provisions of S. 1511 — and I have 
concerns here — do cover programs like foster care and adoption as- 
sistance and child welfare services. In some States a waiver could 
undo protections for large numbers of abused, neglected children in 
the foster care system that Congress and this committee put into 
landmark legislation in 1980. 

So, if the committee moves ahead with the waiver authority, we 
would urge seriously considering removing those programs from 
the wadver provisions. 

Finally, on the entitlement issue, we see no justification for re- 
moving entitlement status for those benefits for poor families and 
children where they now are. 

Now, as you know, I used to run the food stamp program. I can 
tell you we have many experiments and demonstrations in food 
stamps, including multiprogram demonstrations covering SSI, 
AFDC, Medicaid, and food stamps, in all of which the entitlement 
funding structure has been maintained. It can be done, and there is 
no reason to simply dispense with it under a waiver. 

Similarly, as I believe you have said, waivers should not be a 
back door ;7ay to make poor children poorer. Waivers should not be 
a mechanism by which benefits under current law can be reduced, 
eligibility for those children the Congress has already found to be 
truly needed should be terminated, or basic safeguards should be 
removed. 

So, it will be very important to have those kinds of protections 
in. 

I would just conclude on this score by noting that you have a 
major role in this. It was President Richard Nixon— it wasn't a lib- 
eral Democratic President — it was President Nixon who, upon re- 
ceiving evidence of hunger among poor children and others in this 
country— and seeing some States setting food stamp limits as low 
as half the poverty line— instituted the national food stamp stand- 
ards we have. 
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Senator Moynihan. Tliis committee had a conference in 1969? 

Mr. Gre£NStein. It was this committee that played a major role 
in sa3dng, in the last few years, look, the States have left poor preg- 
nant women and young children uncovered in Medicaid; and you 
put some new national standards in Medicaid. 

In your speech on the Senate floor, you mentioned that, if the 
politics of it allowed, you wish we could have a national standard 
for poor children in AFDC, or whatever the new name fc^ the pro- 
gram would be. 

If we can*t get that national stardard politically, at least now 
what we need to do is avoid going in the other direction. We can't 
afford to have, I think, a kind of waiver authority that is a new 
federalism in disguise and allows those basic standards that we 
now have at least for children— so much less than what we now 
have for the elderly— to begin to be eroded under the guise of 
waiver authority. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Greenstein appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator Moynihan. Let me respond in the sequence that you 
mentioned. Dr. Williams, the committee bill has a demonstration 
providing for models on how to update awards. If you could get a 
chance to look rt our legislation, we would like to hear your 
thoughts on this because you obviously came with wonderfully 
dense and good testimony. 

I guess the point here, if I can make a social science point, and I 
would ask either of you this: In an earlier era when family break- 
up was mainly voluntary and relatively unusual and something 
courts could take note of, the system w* rked or it didn't work. It 
didn't involve that many people. 

But when you get a situation where 60 percent of your children 
are going to live in a single-parent family, which in one form or 
another the need for child support arises, the time has come for 
routinization, for making child support systematic. 

It is not an unusual event; it is a normal event. So, the normal 
event dictates that you have norms. Isn't it something like that 
that has happened here? 

Dr. WiLUAMs. Yes. I think that is exactly right. Basically, there 
has been a schizophrenfc attitude toward this whole issue by the 
courts because, in any child support action in any State, the court 
in that State has continuing jurisdiction to update and to modify 
and at any time to review the award or reconsider the award, until 
the children reach the age of majority. 

Yet, because child support cases and other domestic cases have 
become such a large and increasing portion of the civil caseload in 
courts, and because as you know Title IV-D agencies also have lim- 
ited resources, there has been an aversion to really allowing people 
to have routine and regular access to the courts for purposes of get- 
ting awards updated. 

So, it is really a matter of dealing with that aversion to come up 
with some cost-effective and efficient mechanisms to do that. 

Senator Moynihan. Right. Didn't I read of a study in Colorado of 
child support payments in which it emerged that men were paying 
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more on their automobUes than they were for their absent chil- 
dren? 

Dr. WiLUAMS. That is correct, and that is a study from the late 
1970s. I think that there is no question but that there has been a 
mentality that has really kept awards too low, and that has been 
dramatically changing in the last few years under the impact of 
guidelines, as States are adopting guidelines, and where they pre- 
sumptive that is not happening. 

In Colorado, we do have presumptive guidelines. We have had 
them for well over a year, and I can guarantee you that that is not 
happening any more. 

Senator Moynihan. We want guidelines, and this bill is going to 
say that. Half the States have them and half the others don't; obvi- 
ously, this is where w e should be looking. 

I want to say to Mr. Greenstein that it really looks like a poor 
idea to include foster care and adoption aid. I can see your point, 
and we will have to talk about that in the committee; but if you 
want to give us a note on that, I would appreciate it. 

It is so obviously the case that what we are lacking are national 
standards here for these children. I have said this a couple times 
this morning, and I started out by saying thS^. We have national 
standards for children under Survivors Insurance (SI) and we don't 
have national standards for these others. What is the difference be- 
tween these two populations? 

One is minority, and the other is not. Also, welfare is a stigma- 
tized urogram. You know, there is no way out of it. It was stigma- 
tized> and it la^ed behind. 

Do you both agree relative to the numbers we put in last week 
that we have actually decreased the money pajrment to children on 
AFDC in the last 20 years? And now we have a situation where the 
money payment to a child on AFDC is about a third. I mean, what 
does a 2-year-old child know about the differences in circum- 
stances? In one case the daddy died; and in the other case, the 
daddy left. I mean, the two year old knows nothing of that; and yet, 
we give one 2-year-old three times as much as we give the other. 
That is cruel. 

Mr. Greenstein. You know, it is striking when we talk about the 
declines in AFDC benefits. People sometimes respond and say, yes, 
but now other things are available like food stamps. It turns out 
that the AFDC benefits have declined so much that AFDC and food 
stamp benefits combined today are worth only about as much as 
AFDC benefits themselves were in the early 1960s. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Dr. WiLUAMs. I would like to comment on that because I was 
struck by that same comparison, and I think that one tWng I 
would like to mention is that there is a theme that carries through, 
across some of this testimony, between welfare reform and child 
support. 

That is, we have now a cohort on welfare that is basically a 
group of long-term dependents. If people come on that are in their 
twenties or thirties because of a separation and they get off in a 
year or two, it doesn*t make quite so much difference, although it 
is still very tragic to have these low benefits. 
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But what has been going on to some extent, I think, in work pro- 
grams in the past is a creaming process in terms of working with 
very easy-to-deal-with recipients; and we have the same pressures 
on the rV-D side in terms of child support to work with the obligflf s 
so you can give money out the quickest. 

That has been a kind of perverse impact of our incentive pro- 
gram. Now, what I think we need to look at is some in-depth kind 
of programs as your bill would do in terms of some more intensive 
training for this group, in terms of employment or job preparation 
or educational kinds of issues. 

And ^hen, on the child support side, you have an analogous issue. 
You need to invest money in paternity determination because, 
unless you get paternity established, you cannot collect child sup- 
port, by definition; but agencies have avoided this because it costs 
money and it is difficult to establish paternity, and I think we need 
to maike the investment to do that. 

Senator Moynihan. Our bill would bring the Federal payment 
up to 90 percent of the costs associated with laboratory tests used 
to determine paternity. You made a distinction. Dr. Williams, be- 
tween child support and welfare reform. We think of them as very 
much the same thing. We are trying to send out the right moral 
signal here, and the moral signal is that you can*t have children 
and just walk away from them. 

Society can*t do that, and it is a statement of what we value, 
what we expect of people. We say it is an 18-year obligation; but I 
have a wonderful friend, and I am sure you would know the name 
of Douglas Cater— who was President Johnson's assistant in the 
White House for education matters— we visited him long ago and 
asked about the family and children. We were told: We have a new 
rule in the Cater household; you are out of the house and on your 
own at age 40, no matter what. [Laughter.] 

Sometimes it goes on forever, and that is the way of the world in 
some places. We thank you very much, both of you. And we would 
like to get some more of that striking information on AFDC-UP. 
Your testimony is full of valuable things to us, and we really do 
appreciate it. 

Dr. WiLUAMS. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Moynihan. And now, our last scheduled witness is Mr. 
David Levy, who is the President of the National Council for Chil- 
dren's Rights. Mr. Levy, we welcome you to the committee, and 
proceed as you wish, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID L. LEVY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR CHILDREN'S RIGHTS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Levy. Fine, thank you. Senator. Some people call our Na- 
tional Council a fathers* group. Does favoring the right of a child to 
two parents in marriage and divorce make one a fathers* group, 
and favoring the right of a child to one parent a mothers* group? 
We hope not. 

We favor a child*s right to two parents, but we are a child advo- 
cacy group. We are an all-volunteer nonprofit organization with a 
Nationally Promenent Advisory Panel. Many of our Advisors are 
women. We distribute educational material to judges, legislators 
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and members of the public across the country on the two-parent 
concept and other issues. 

We seek to also spread the ideas of the traits of healthy families 
as researched by CuiTan, Otto, Lewis and Stinnett, in the hope that 
if people become more familiar with the traits that keep families 
together— such as commitment, affirming and supporting, respect- 
ing privacy, respecting others, getting help when help is needed— 
we may be able to reduce the popularity of divorce. Congressional 
Committee have heard from some of those researchers, e.g., Stin- 
nett. 

What if divorce occurs? Do we emphasize the two-parent family, 
that moral value that you just alluded to Senator Moynihan, of 
keeping both parents involved? Or do we seek to prop up the single 
parent family as the child support provisions of S. 1511 do? There 
is a dichotomy here. 

The American economy is set up on a two-job family. When there 
is a split, a breakup, there is no way that child support — no n'Htter 
how high it is — can provide for as much money as there was before. 
Where there was just one household, now there are two. There is 
no way it can be done. 

So, what is the best way to provide for as much emotional and 
financial support as possible? 

Women in this country are divided between those who favor the 
two-parent approach and those who favor one parent approach. 
Many of those who favor two parents are themselves step-parents, 
daughters, mothers, grandparents. Others are mental health pro- 
fessionals who have seen the mountain of research that shows that 
children with two parents are less at risk than those in the single- 
parent family. 

Children who have two parents actively involved in their lives 
are much less likely to have problems with drugs, the law, school- 
ing, their self-esteem 

Senator Moynihan. That data, as you say, is mountainous. 

Mr. Levy. It is. Thank you. Senator. And to that end, we wonder 
if you would consider the two-parent family in the child support 
provisions of your proposed bill (S. 1511) in order to implement the 
msights you have about this research. 

Right now, the child support provisions go exactly in the opposite 
way. They are designed to prop up the single parent family; and it 
won*t work. 

It won't work for the 90 percent of single-parent families headed 
by women; it won't work for the 10 percent headed by men. Chil- 
dren need two parents. 

Your approach should be one of coparenting. Divorce does not 
end the family; it restructures the family. Coparenting should con- 
tinue; that is called joint custody. 

Now, I realize Congress is not going to recommend joint custody, 
so long as many vocal women's groups want to hold on to the 
single parent idea, come hell or high water, no matter what it does 
to the kids. 

At the very least though, you should require every State to adopt 
Michigan's Friend of the Court" approach. Michigan collects more 
child support than any other State in the country. Michigan col- 
lects $8.33 for every dollar spent to collect 
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Officials there tell us it is because Michigan has staff— not just 
child support staff, as in all the other counties in this country— but 
staff to resolve visitation and custody issUe disputes. Since 1919 

Senator Moynihan. Oh? 

Mr. Levy Absolutely. Don't talk to child support officials in 
Michigan; they don't know about the "Friend of the Court." Talk 
to Debbie Stabenow, Chairperson of the Mental Health Committee 
m the Michigan House, vAic is one of our advisors. Talk to Colleen 
btemman, Director of the 'Triend of the Court" Bureau. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, I didn't recognize those references. 
Pardon my ignorance; is that Steinman you said? 
Mr. Levy. Colleen Steinman. 
Senator Moynihan. Yes, Colleen Steinman. 
Mr Levy. She is Director of the ^Triend of the Court" Bureau, 
bhe spoke at our National Council's conference in the fall of 1987 
Debbie Stabenow is Chairman of the Mental Health Committee. 

They also have very balanced family law legislation in Michigan, 
rhey have joint custody, mediation, makeup of visitation and other 
measures to send the signal of balance-two parents, not just one. 
for a child. ' 

Your child support provisions send the signal: one parent. Michi- 
gan sends the signal: two parents. 

If you Can't go with Michigan's "Friend of the Court" system, 
you should at the very least provide a lot more than $5 million for 
the visitation— or what we call access— counselors. Parents are not 
visitors m their children's lives; and "access" focuses on the child's 
right to two parents. 

We appreciate that you provided $5 million in your bill at our 
National Council's request for access demonstration projects, but 
that won t equip even one-fifth of the counties in this country. 
^^Senator Moynihan. Given the realities, what would you hope 

Mr. Levy. $40 million would provide for an average of one staffer 
per county. This proposed staff will not have investigative powers 
as Michigan staff does. They would only mediate. 
In Prince Georges County where they hired such staff. Senator, 
J^^^rrt^^^^^' ^^^^^ y^^^ ^hey reported an 80 percent success 
rate. Whether the custodial or noncustodial parent makes the 
phone call, the staffer in Prince Georges County calls the other 
parent, works with both parents; and the two work out the access 
dispute. 

The average settlement time is one hour and 37 minutes; at an 
average salary cost per case of $15. Just having someone send 
that signal to both parents: "we care about your involvement- we 
are going to help you to carry out these court orders" helps! It is a 
low cost program. 

Senator Moynihan. I have to tell you that this is the kind of 
service that ought to be locally based and locally financed, and cer- 
j-^Jr^^ want to encourage it. Certainly, you are right. We have 
^0 difference in view on this at all; I don't, anyway. 

Mr. Levy. Thank you. It is $40 million: it is low cost. It is very 
low cost considering the enormous savings in court battles that will 
result. 
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Senator Moynihan. This is an experience that will reinforce 
itself. I mean, when you find it working, then you want more of it, 
I should think obviously. 

Mr. Levy. It is like :;hild support rules, yes; they tend to grow 
bigger and bigger. Jnc here, the aim of this is to keep both parents 
involved to provide the maximum parenting and financial support. 

Where the parents are involved, when the parents are around, so 
are their wallets. The research shows that when the parents are 
around, they give more to the other parent as well as to the child 
because they are involved with the child's life. 

Senator Moynihan. I don't know the research, but I cannot 
doubt it is so. If you have some findings, let us have them. 

Mr. Levy. I will be glad to provide that. 

[The information requested was not received at press time.] 

Senator Moynihan. Just as I was saying to Dr. Williams, when 
these are rare events you can have idiosyncratic arrangements; but 
when they become so common and when every other child will ex- 
perience this, you have to have some new rules, don't you? 

Mr. Levy. Yes. There are visitation problems in up to 50 percent 
of custody cases nationwide. It is a rampant problem. 

Senator Moynihan. Right, I know. Every child meeting I hold in 
New York State, there is someone there to talk about it. I mean, it 
is just awful, and the children are in between. 

Mr. Levy. They are right in the middle. Senator, a few other 
points, if I may? 

Senator Moynihan. Please. 

Mr. Levy. We oppose the provision that requires all child support 
to flow through the Government. There is already a law, as you 
know, that if you are delinquent, you pay support through the Gov- 
ernment. 

People are sometimes surprised when we explain to them that 
the new provision would only apply to parents who pay. It is un- 
necessary and it is unprecedented. There is no other area in the 
Government where the Government collects money as a middle- 
man. We don't make our car payments to the Government and 
have the Government pay the car dealer, excepc in rare cases. 

We don't pay the Government our mortgage and have them pay 
the mortgage company. Where the parent is delinquent, that is al- 
ready on the books. A study is being made as to how well that is 
working. We welcome such a study. 

Where parents are pa3dng, the Government cannot get the check 
to the child any faster than the paying parent. And there could be 
incredible delays if the checks are even sent to the wrong address. 
What happens is the employer is going to send a check to the 
State; the State will send a check to the custodial parent; and the 
State gets a fee from the Federal Government. That is very attrac- 
tive to the States, but it is not going to help kids who are getting 
money on time from the other parent directly and to maintain that 
bond. 

In some States, we understand that some people want this big fi- 
nancial pool so they can then diwy up child support money as they 
wish, and the money may not even go to your own child. First, they 
have to create the big pool to do this. 
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Because only responsible parents would be affected by the new 
proposal, the proposal would undermine parental responsibility. 

It says the State is going to take care of your children even if 
you have a proven record of doing so in the past. 

Now, I know there is a provision permitting two parents to work 
out an agreement for direct payments; but in the moment of sepa- 
ration or divorce, that is very unlikely, especially with no State in- 
centive to encourage them to do so. 

Senator Moy^ than. It is now getting to be 1:30, and so I am 
going to have to thank you, Mr. Levy, for your very useful advice. I 
heard your proposal on counseling, and we will take it into consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Levy. Thank you. Senator, but may T i.ave just two minutes 
to touch on another point? 
Senator Moynihan. Sure, of course. 

Mr. Levy. Thank you, sir. It is premature to make child suppc .-t 
guidelines presumptive or mandatory. The.-e is still not one study 
of the cost of raising a child of divorce, and many States are still 
struggling with basic guidelines. It is premature to make them 
mandatory. 

Mr. Williams spoke about parents paying the same who have 
similar jobs. Those people working side by side may have very dif- 
ferent family situations. One may be remarried; one may have 
three children, the other one child. 

About tax breaks, there are four tax breaks that go to being a 
custodial parent, none to the nonpaying parent. Again, the wrong 
signal is being sent. 

Another point, few noncustodial parents are "absent" parents. 
Please change that provision in the Federal law. Most paying par- 
ents are "non custodial" parents; they are present; they are not 
absent. 

Re: the interstate commission. Both the House and Senate call 
for an interstate commission on child support. There should be 
noncustodial parents on the commission. The House requires it; the 
Senate does not. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. 

Mr. Levy. One other point. The Census Bureau should ask fa- 
thers \vhat they pay, not iust mothers what they receive. Welfare 
professionals are raising the possibility that we are receiving very 
distorted data. 

Senator Moynihan. We will take that up with them. 

Mr. Levy. And also, just a final point. The bill should allow ret- 
roactive modification of child support orders in hardship cases. 
Congress passed a bill a few years ago saying that State court 
judges may never modify a past order. This was a rider attached to 
another bill, without a hearing. 

In most cases, this provision is fine; but we know of cases where, 
say, a mother gets support at separation and the father moves back 
m a few years later. Then, there is a second separation and the 
mother has received support for the time when the parents lived 
together— double payment. 

Senator Moynihan. That may be a little beyond our purview. 

Mr. Levy. You passed the law totally prohibiting State judges 
from modifying past child support orders, and you could just 
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change the law to read "rebuttable presumption" against modifica- 
tion instead of a total ban. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Levy, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Levy. And we %vor your provision on the two-parent family. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes, point 11 in your statement. Thank you 
very much for your testimony and for your very thoughtful con- 
cern about this matter. 

Mr. Levy. Thank you. 

I noted your words about the good public turnout here. I look for- 
ward to the day when Senators other than you will be present for 
such hearings, also. I noticed that the young lady wants to speak. 
She says there are a number of women's groups who have not testi- 
fied; there are also a number of fathers' groups who have not been 
allowed to testify and perhaps would like to. Perhaps another hear- 
ing where all may be heard? Thank you. Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Levy appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Moynihan. Well, we will see about that. 

Attorney General Mattox, you have been very thoughtful about 
staying around. Would you like to make any comments about Mr. 
Lew's testimony? 

Mr. Mattox. Senator, I think that the thing that is most diffi- 
cult—and many of the points that Mr. Levy made are excellent 
ones— and I think that the courts frequently have treated men un- 
fairly in the process, particularly in not awarding joint custody, 
and in better than 90 percent of the cases awarding the child— 
whether it be a male chud or a female child— to the mother. 

And I think that there are some legitimate complcints. I think 
that there should be more money put in if possible for demonstra- 
tion projects. We in Texas are appljdng for a demonstration project 
right now to try to bring about better visitation. I think the thing 
that is so important though is— and I know Mr. Levy is very well 
meaning, particularly in saying that if somebody is actually pa5dng 
the child support, there is no real reason for the State to become 
involved in the process. 

But the fact is that there are so few people who are actually 
pa5dng all the child support that they have been ordered. When 
you take the people where there iias been no award ever entered, 
plus the ones where a judgment has been entered, we estimate that 
there is onlj^ 15 to 18 percent of the people in the entire nation 
that are paying all the child support that they have been ordered. 

So, in other words, those 10 to 15 percent might be punished if 
you required all the money to go through a State agency; but in 
Texas, we do that. It is absolutely no problem. It runs very effi- 
ciently. It keeps track of the money. 

There is an enforcement mechanism, and I can assure you of 
this: if you want an update of child support to take place once 
every two years, it will be absolutely impiossible unless you man- 
date some system to do the accounting work; and I think that that 
is the most essential part of it. 

This has to be done some way or another, or you are going to 
have judges just absolutely guessing, and you are going to have 
people in court spitting and fighting over whether or not you paid 
last week or you didn't pay last week. I have practiced in this area 
for 20 years, and I am telling you that, if I could give you a nickel 
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for every time I have been in a fight over how much child support 
was paid and what week it was paid and no receipts to go over and 
no cashier's checks and no money orders, no nothing, you will find 
out very quickly that it is extremely essential for that accounting 
mechanism to be set up. 

I think it would be very helpful; and I think if you talk to ex- 
perts m the field overall, they will tell you that that is essential. 

Senator Moynihan. We think of you as the expert here, sir. May 
I just make note in passing that this committee pays great heed to 
thmgs that officials from the State of Texas say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mattox. Thank you, sir. I appreciate Vat. 

Senator Moynihan. And you have applied for a demonstration 
project on this? 

Mr. Mattox. Yes, we have. We are convinced that the men's 
rights groups have a legitimate point. I think any time you look at 
a proceeding and better than 90 percent of the custody awards are 
gOL'^g to the mother, virtually regardless of the age of the child 
until the children get up to the ages of about 12 or 14 where they 
can make their own choices in some States, it is pretty evident that 
it is not taking place fairly. 

And I am convinced by anecdotal type evidence that where there 
IS more visitation and v;here there is more custody, the children re- 
ceive more income, more love and affection. 

In Texas we have a slogan we use. It says: Children need more 
than just love; they need support. They need support from both 
parents. It took two parents to have them, and there should be two 
parents to take care of them^ and that is the important thing. 

I think you pointed out something that is very important. There 
is a moral responsibility to decide, number one, whether or net you 
can legitimately afford to have a child and take care of that child 
and pay for the child. And that responsibility becomes even higher 
after you have had your first marriage, or ycu have had your first 
pet of children; and you go and decide that you are going to estab- 
lish another marriage with another set of children. 

Our evidence shows that the second family and the children of 
the second family almost Invariably live better and are supported 
more than the children of the first family; and I think that that is 
a moral wrong when that happens and that a person should have 
the responsibility of deciding whether or not he or she can support 
that second family before they have it. And that doesn't happen 
near as often as we would like. 

Thank you very much for k>eing so gracious with your time. I just 
commend you for your efforts in this area. 

As you pointed out, this is a long, historical problem that we 
have got; and I fear that, no matter how hard we struggle, we may 
not be able to so)- the problem. 

But I am cony meed that the areas that you picked out— job 
training and child care and child support enforcement— really 
truly comprise the heart of any k^H of welfnre reform it is to 
ever take place. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you again, Mr. Attorney General. 

Now, a young lady asked to be heard who was not regularly 
scheduled, which is not our regular routine; but we have some 
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time. If that young lauy would come forward and give her name 
and her organization or affiliation, we will be glad to hear her. 

Ms. Prescod. These ladies are just going to sit with me, Senator. 

Senator Moynl^an. Fine, fine. You are welcome. 

Ms. Prescod. We are rather timid, but sometimes we must be 
bold. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. You are Ms. Prescod, and why 
don't you introduce your associates? 

STATEMENT OF MARGARET PRESCOD, BLACK WOMEN FOR 
WAGES FOR HOUSEWORK, MEMBER ORGANIZATION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL WAGES FOR HOUSEWORK CAMPAIGN, LOS ANGE- 
LES, CALIFORNIA, UNDER THE BANNER OF EVERY MOTHER IS 
A WORKING MOTHER 

Ms. Prescod. Thank you. Senator. This is Phoebe Jones, who is a 
full-time housewife and mother. This is Pat Albright, who is a wel- 
fare recipient. This is Mary Hriskeu, who is a career woman, a 
graduate of the Wharton School. 

We are with the Wages for Housework Campaign, and we are 
also coordinating a national coalition of womens groups under the 
banner of Every Mother is a Working Mother. 

Our complete written testimony will be submitted for the record 
in the near future. What we have today is a summary of that state- 
ment, which I will reduce, because time is of the essence; and I 
would like to thank you. Senator, for allowing us to speak. 

We wouid, however, like to do something most unusual, ^'"e 
would like to submit for the record our badge that says "Every 
Mother is a Working Mother." We also have badges that are avail- 
able for yourself and for the women staffers who have been so pa- 
tient with us today. 

Senator Moynihan. I don't know if we can reproduce your badge, 
but we will reproduce your statement in the record. 

Ms. Prescx)d. Here it is. We are a different kind of expert than 
you have heard from so far. We are expert in caring for people, in 
keeping our communities going through volunteer work. We are 
quite put off, as a matter of fact, when people talk about the 
dignity of cleaning someone 'Jse's building, of being a janitor, 
which my grandfather did that; and I think it is in fact very digni- 
fied. 

But as women who work full time in our homes, we also think 
tiiat that deserves dignity as well. 

Starting on an upbeat note, I am presently living in California, 
but I hailed from New York City where, as a faculty member of the 

ity University of New York, along with welfare mothers, I fought 
to establish the rights of welfare mothers to go to university as a 
wav out of poverty. 

And! was very pleased in reading the testimony to the subcom- 
mittee to hear from Dr. Murphy, who was my boss at Queens Col- 
lege, and also from Ruth Messenger. And we were very pleased to 
see that the struggles that we began with those welfare mothers 
have obviously come a long way in the city university system. 

It was quite a long struggle. It was finally resolved in the courts. 
We would like to state for the record that we feel the Family Secu- 
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rity Act is a policy not only on welfare but on rates and gender. It 
sets the tone for how women and minorities are to be treated. 

The main thrust of welfare reform as it is being discussed on a 
national and State level— a very important aspect of it— is the 
work requirement: women being required to work or participate in 
education and training programs in order to get their welfare 
check. 

It is said again and again that women should be working, that 
we must earn our way. We don't hear as much being discussed that 
women are already working, that homemaking and child rearing is 
a full-time job, that those of us in v/aged jobs are doing the double 
shift, and that workfare would in fact be a second job for welfare 
mothers. 

A growing movement of women has fought to establish the eco- 
nomic value of housework. As a resuJt, scores of studies are being 
done on the value of housework by a range of researchers, from in- 
surance companies to law firms to think tanks like the Rand Cor- 
poration, which has estimated that the value of housework in the 
U.S. is some $700 billion a year. 

Senator Moynihan. We remember so well your guote on the first 
page of your book under the Nixon Administration that, in fact, 
said: "If in this country housework and child rearing were consid- 
ered productive work to be included in the national economic ac- 
counts, then welfare might not be viewed as dependency." 

When we compare the $700 billiqn ;vorth of housework with the 
$11 billion price tag of AFDC, which we know is only in direct pay- 
ments because we know the total bill is far higher than that— 
about $80 billion— the $147 billion legislators claim is too high a 
price tag to pay to implement comparable worth and the pitiful 
lack of quality child care programs, we can see that as women we 
get little or nothing in return for our tremendous contribution. 

I would go furt! er in fact to say that our unwaged work helps 
keep this country going. We are not dependent on the State; the 
State is dependent on us, as a matter of fact. 

The debate on welfare reform has so far centered on that as- 
sumption that women are not working — in quotes— until they enter 
waged employment. 

According to you. Senator, "A program that was designed to pay 
mothers to stay at home with their children cannot succeed when 
we observe most mothers going out to work." You are also fre- 
quently quoted as saying "You looked up one day, and women were 
working. " 

And therefore, women on welfr-- should be mandated to "work." 
In reality. Senator, you looked one day and women were doin^r 
the double shift— housework and a waged job— because women 
wanted the choice of either working inside the home or outside the 
home. 

Most importantly, we wanted the dignity and inc-ependence that 
seem unfortunately only to come with the paycheck. Also, men's 
wage? had dropped so low that many families could not survive 
without two incomes. Households headed by married couples ac- 
count for 44 percent of the poverty increase in the United States 
since 1979. Eighty percent of married women in waged jobs are 
with men earnmg less than $20,000 a year. 
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Women are doing the double day because we have to. Many of us 
like our careers and oir waged jobs, but we also feel that we live in 
a society where our work is not valued because, in order to count, 
we are forced to do the 24 hour a day shift. 

But to protect ourselves from complete exhaustion, women have 
also kept the amount of time in waged jobs limited. Of the 69 per- 
cent of married women in waged jobs, only 29 percent of us work 
full time year-round. Studies have also shown that as men's leisure 
time increases, women's leisure time decreases. 

As one woman put it, ''Women don't retire; we just tire." 

Although welfare started out under the Social Security Act as a 
pension for widows, historically women have used welfare as an in- 
surance policy against complete dependence on men, to get out of 
violent situations. 

Now, unfortimately, payments are so low that over 100,000 
women and children on welfare are homeless. Unlike most Western 
countries where there is a system of family allowance payments to 
all women with children, welfare is the only money women in the 
United States get in our own right for the work of homemaking 
and child rearing. 

And given the low economic status of women, many of us not on 
welfare have known that we were just a man away from welfare. 

In concluding, that housework is a job is not new. Black women 
have been paid for generations for doing housework in white peo- 
ple's houses. When we did that work for no pay, it was called slav- 
ery. 

Women used the occasion of the United Nations Decade for 
Women and the statistics coming out of the decade about the enor- 
mous amount of work women internationally do to press our de- 
mands to have our work, both waged and unwaged, counted and in- 
cluded in the gross national product. 

According to the United Nations, women do two-thirds of the 
world's work for ten percent the world's income and one percent 
of the world's assets, a figure that also reflects the reality of life of 
women living in the United States. 

The Wages for Housework Campaign, with the support of thou- 
sands of women, successfully organized and lobbied for the passage 
of a United Nations resolution in the forward looking strategies for 
women. That calls for all women's work, wage and unwaged, in the 
home and on the land, to be countM in the gross national product. 

The United States twice agreed to this United Nations resolution 
and, in debate in the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
November 1985, that paragraph was singled out in a statement by 
the United States Mission to the United Nations as one that was 
important to women. 

We have several concerns about some of the provisions in your 
bill. We are very pleased to see that there is a lot of discussion 
about two-parent families, about including them under the bill. We 
are very worried in relation to child support supplements, that 
those of us who are Black and immigrant women, who have the fa- 
thers of our children who may be in low-waged jobs, and if we then 
have to work off what they cannot pay in child support. 
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That means that we will be working longer hours than other 
women, who peihaps the fathers of their children earn more 
money. We are concerned about the racial implications of that. 

We are also very concerned about the child rare provisions. We 
don't think that $160 a month is certainly enough. We are very 
worried about latchkey children, the kinds of trouble that children 
can get into while alone. 

The National Fire Prevention Association says that 20 percent of 
fires are caused by children left alone. 

So, there are other aspects of the bill that we are concerned 
about that I obviously don't have the time to go into, but it will be 
mcluded m the written testimony. 

We will be glad to answer questions, but I would really just like 
to end with a quote from a document called the Global Kitchen, 
which was a submission to the United Nations by N.G.O., nongov- 
ernment organizational member to the U.N., called Housewives 
and Dialog. 

"Caring for others is accomplished by a dazzling array of skills in 
an endless variety of circumstances, as well as cooking, shopping, 
cleaning, and laundering, planting and tending, and harvesting for 
others, women comfort and guide, nurse and teach, arrange and 
advise, disciphne and encourage, fight for and pacify; but as long as 
her work is kept out of the GNP, what she does, no matter how 
crucial to the economy, and how exhausting it is to her, no matter 
how much of every day of her life is alienated from her by doing it, 
she IS officially not working." 

And we submit. Senator, that the entire are of women's unwaged 
work, of our contribution in that arena, to society in fact has not 
been thoroughly looked at in this debate on welfare reform. 

And we would be glad to speak with you or your staff members 
further, to give you a copy of the Global Kitchen, whatever we can 
do because everybody remembers us on Mother's Day, and every- 
body knows that we are working on Mother's Day; but what about 
ail the other days when, in lact, every mother is a working 
mother? Thank you. 

MflprScod^^^^^"^^' '^^^^^ " ^^^^ eloquent testimony. 

As I am sure you know, the Swedes for about half a century have 
been including housework in their national accounts. I think the 
Danes were thinking of doing it. 

It is a matter that has symbolic importance, and it may be an 
issue more for economists than for this committee; but we will be 
very happy to hear what you have to say. And send us that U.N. 
Resolution, that paragraph which I am not familiar with. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Prescod and the prepared infor- 
mation appear in the appendix.] 

Senator Moynihan. And v/e thank you for coming, and we appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

Ms. Prescod. We would be happy to do that because we think 
that^^ that welfare mothers are doing is an important part of 

And in Ocean Hill, Brownsville, which is where my career began, 
1 saw welfare mothers at the forefront of organizing for community 
control of the schools, for open admissions in New York City. They 
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were the parents I saw during the day because they were not at 
the waged job, and they contributed greatly to the education of 
their children. 

Senator Moynihan. Very well now. We have had a long and pro- 
ductive morning and early afternoon. We want to thank you all. 
We particularly want to thank Attorney General Mattox for stay- 
ing through the entire hearing. This is an event for us, for someone 
of such distinction to spend the entire day with us. 

I am going to declare this hearing closed now. The record wrll 
remain open for those persons who indicated they wished to add 
things. 

I want to thank our staffs who have been loyal right here 
through the hearing. We have lost some during the course of the 
hearing, but we have retained many also. We thank you all. 

[Whereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the bearing was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of :,:nator Lloyd Bentsen 

This morning the full Committee on Finance is holding 
its fourth hearing on the subject of welfare reform. 

Today we will be hearing a great deal about the problem 
of child support, and we will be looking for ways to improve 
our present system. 

Just the other day the Census Bureau released new 
findings showing that one child in four now lives with a single 
parent, and most children - at least 60 percent - may expect 
to live with only one parent for some period of time before 
they reach age 18. 

These facts underscore the urgency of developing an 
effective and equitable child support system. And they tell us 
that we are going to have to do a lot better job than we have 
in the past in establishing paternity, setting fair and just child 
support awards, and ensuring that children actually receive the 
support they are due. 

Child support enforcement is good policy, not only from 
the standpoint of children, but from the standpoint of the 
public as well. The Office of Child Support Enforcement tells 
us that last year every dollar spent for administrative costs 
brought in $3.57 in collections, a good investment by anyone's 
accounting. 

(69) 
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This morning we will also hear about the problem of 
parents without jobs, and we will be looking for new insights 
into how the welfare system can help prepare welfare 
recipients for the long term, through training and placement in 
productive jobs. 

Over the course of the last six years there has been a 
great deal of progress in developing education, employment, and 
training services for welfare recipients. Governor Clinton In 
Arkansas, Governor Dukakis in Massachusetts, and Governor 
Deukmejian in California - these and other Governors around 
the Nation have been able to get together with their State 
legislatures, and to agree on programs to help families move 
from welfare to work. 

Research by the Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation (MDHC) has demonstrated that these programs can 
succeed. Results from San Diego, for example, show that wel- 
fare recipients participating in an experimental program had a 
higher employment rate than nonparticipants, and they had 
wages 23 percent higher than those outside the program. At 
the same time, welfare costs went down by nearly 10 percent. 

We realize, however, that the research is incomplete, and 
there is more to learn before anyone can say with authority 
which kinds of education and training programs are most 
effective. 

The programs that the MDRC has studied so far have 
generally offered a very limited range of short-term services, 
with an emphasis on job search and unpaid work experience. 
And only a few of the participants had very young children 
who needed extensive child care services. 

As the MDRC warns us, because of the limited scop of 
most of the programs that have been studied thus far, a 
number of key questions remain unanswered. For example, we 
still don't know whether costly and comprehensive programs • 
such as those offering education or vocational training • will 
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yield more positive impacts and prove cost effective, although 
recent findings from a study of the program in Baltimore are 
encouraging. Another unanswered question is whether, if 
women with younger children are involved, it will even be 
feasible to provide the child care services that will be needed. 

There can be no question, however, that child care must be 
an integral part of any new program that involves mothers of 
young children. 

Last year, in a major policy statement on welfare reform, 
the Governors reminded us that it was the States that have 
made the leading innovations in education and employment 
programs for welfare recipients, and they stressed the need for 
continued flexibility in this regard, 

This morning we will be hearing from witnesses 
representing States with three very different programs. And I 
hope they will address the subject of tne kind of legislative 
framework they think they need to make their programs work. 
What are the appropriate areas for new Federal requirements, 
and what areas are best left to State discretion? 

All of us here today are concerned about children, and 
weVe looking for ways to help. 

There are 11 witnesses here this morning who are ready 
to tell us how. We welcome them, and look forward to their 
guidance. 
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Prepared Statement of Senator Jeff Bingaman 



Thank you, Mr. Chairman for bringing us together this 
Tfiorning to discuss this vital piece of legislation. I want 
to conunend my good friend, Senator Moynihan, for his 
outstanding and wise leadership in the Senate's effort to 
reform our welfare laws. I am proud to be an original 
co-sponsor of the Senator's Family Security Act, and I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to share my thoughts on this 
legislation with you and the members of the committee. 

POVERTY PROBLEM 

As you well know, one of the major criticisms of our 
current welfare system is that it locks people into public 
dependency and thereby perpetuates a permanent class of 
poverty-striken and undereducated citizens. This criticism 
apparently has merit. Since its enactment more than 50 years 
ago, the Aid to Children of Dependent Families program 
seemingly has done little to help individuals break out of 
the chains of poverty. Indeed, AFDC benefits originally were 
intended to enable widows to stay home to care for their 
children. No work incentive was stressed then, and none was 
stressed when the number of AFDC participants, both mothers 
and children, ballooned in the 1960s. Some twenty years 
later, as we once again review current statistics and 
programs, we see that both the federal government and the 
states, which are charged with the duty of administering the 
programs, have largely failed in any real efforts to get AFDC 
participants out of poverty and into the workforce. 

Today more than 11 million persons receive AFDC 
benefits. More than seven million of those recipients are 
children. That is seven million children living in poverty 
— going to sleep hungry, going to school hungry, going 
through life hungry, and often undermotivated or unconcerned. 

MEW ggXTCO PKRSPECTIVK 

In my state of New Mexico the problem is especially 
critical. The Public Voice for Food and Health Policy, in a 
stUv/ profiling rural poverty in New Mexico and three other 
states (Kentucky, Georgia, and Kansas) revealed that rural 
poverty in New Mexico was higher than the national norm at 
the beginning of the 1980s, before the repeal of the federal 
Work Incentive Program, and has worsened since. 

In 1979, nearly 18 percent of New Mexico's population 
lived below the poverty line. All but one of the state's 32 
counties had poverty rates above the national average of 11.6 
percent, and more than half of our counties had poverty rates 
at least 50 percent above the national average. 

Minority populations are suffering the most in New 
Mexico. Twenty-three percent of the state's Hispanics, 29.? 
percent of its blacks, and more than 40 percent of its 
Indians live below the poverty threshold — compared to 13.3 
percent of the state's Anglo population. 

As many of you know, these statistics do not begin to 
convey fully the pliglit of New Mexico's and America's poor. 
Poverty can shackle a person to a life of hardship, life 
without the benefit of a good education, a stable job, or 
adequate health care. 
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Despite the growing numbers of New Mexicans living below 
the poverty line, fewer are tapping into available assistance 
programs, the food stamp program, for instance. The number 
of New Mexicans participating in the program has dropped by 
more than 24,000, or 13.3 percent, since 1980. Much of the 
problem lies in the fact that the assistance is not easily 
accessible. Recipients often have to drive great distances 
just to participate. 

WELFARE REFORM 

What do these statistics mean? To me, they mean we must 
overhaul our welfare program now. Our current system is 
sorely short-sighted — we give a person or a family a check 
each month, shut our eyes, cross our fingers, and hope that 
in time such checks will no longer be needed. We can do 
better than that. And I believe we can do it through the 
legislation before us today. 

Tills legislation offers a rare and valuable opportunity 
for the federal government to work with the states to improve 
the quality of life for a portion of our population that 
desperately needs our help. At the same time, I believe the 
provisions crafted by Senator Moynihan allow the individual 
states sufficient latitude to design the type of assistance 
program best suited to each particular state. 

I am particularly hopeful that this bill's education and 
employmeni: provisions may offer tremendous help to many of 
the New Mexicans now receiving welfare benefits. As I 
mentioned earlier, the unemployment rate in my home state is 
hovering around 9 percent. Much of the problem lies with the 
fact than many of our traditional industries in New Mexico - 
mining and oil and gas, for example, are in trouble « We need 
to make retraining a top priority and I believe this 
legislation does that. 

I do not mean to suggest that nothing currently is being 
done. On the contrary. New Mexico has implemented "Project 
Forward," a successful pilot prograu to educate, train and 
help long-term participants overcorae their dependence on 
public assistance programs. (Such planning by states is one 
of the requirements of the Family Security Act.) However, 
this is only a pilot program, and the recently introduced 
state welfare reform measures, are still in the developmental 
stages. Like all new and innovate programs, problems remain 
to be addressed. 

CHILD CARE ISSUE 

I would like to discuss in greater detail one of these 
problems - a problem that necessarily arises whenever a 
parent is encouraged, or required, to leave the home for work 
or school: The problem of quality child care. 

I Jo not think anyone will deny that the first four or five 
years of a child's life are extremely critical. They are 
years of rapid growth and development. And as the Children's 
Defense Fund points out, that development is uniquely subject 
to influence from outside sources. 

Because we have the power to shape the lives of young 
Americans for generations to come, and because by enacting 
this legislation we will shape the lives of thousands of 
children currently born into poverty, we must pay special 
attention to the needs of our children. 
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As I otated earlier, more than seven million children 
presently are dependent on our Aid to Dependent Children 
program. That means that the parents of more than seven 
million children, who currently receive little or no day 
care, will soon be required to find day ca^^ services for 
their children while they attend classes or work. 

VJe in the federal government must work with the states 
to ensure that any initiative requiring child care includes 
provisions for the availabilitv of safe and adequate child 
care. I know that this is a very costly proposition, but I 
think it is a very wise one. 

I am pleased that this legislation ensures states a 
stable funding source for child care projects in its 
entitlement provisions and that Title III of the Act ensures 
transitional child care for newly employed and independent 
parents . 

Many people have said that these provisions do not go 
far enough. Perhaps we could, and should, do more. I 
believe this is an issue that must be seriously addressed by 
us all, and it is one I intend to pursue with parents, 
legislators, businessmen and other concerned individuals in 
my state. 

There is much we can, and must, do for our children and 
for our fellow citizens struggling to break the grip of 
poverty. We are a compassionate society. And I believe a 
truly compassionate society is one that helps people help 
themselves. This legislation does that. I wholeheartedly 
support it. Thank you. 
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Prepared Statement of Senator John H. Chafee 



Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is my hope th^t these hearings 
wiU help us to complete the t isk ^e be^jan tius Congress: true 
welfare reform. I am ea^er to proceed with our work on this, one 
of the most i.nportant tasks we face this year. Agai.i, I would like 
to thank both the Chaicitian and my distinguished colleague Senator 
Moynihan for their leadership on this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, the time is now ripe to com'iiit ourselves to 
positive action in this are^j. The House of Representatives passed 
Its vernon of welfare reform last session, leaving us with the 
strong message that this issue is a priority. I believe we shoald 
do the same. 

Today I expect that most of our discussion will center around 
S. 1511: The Family Security Act of 1987. I am proud to be one of 
fifty-five cosponsorb of this measure. It is a measure that 
de",erves to be molded carefully and moved through the Senate 
soon. It IS a step in the right direction, a step that we have 
been waiting too long to take. 

Vv'e have all he^rd tne stati'^tics on the rates of welfare 
dependency in tins country. We have also been shocked by the 
rate or child poverty. VJe know that we are spending, on the 
federal level, over $8.6 billion a year for AFDC al yet we are 

still not adequately feeding and caring for the mi3 lions of poor 
children and their families in this country. Obviously, we are 
doing something wrong. 
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S. 1511, The ramily Security Act, provides us with a vehicle 
to start changing our ways and set off in a new direction. As I 
have said in earlier hearings, S. 1511 is not perfect and thv'^re are 
changes I would like to see made. In transitional Medicaid and 
child care, I would like to see an expansion. The waiver section , 
in my view, should be narrowed. These suggestions are offered with 
the highest degree of respect for both the bill, and its maker, my 
distinguished colleague from New York. I congratulate him for 
including such essential provisions those which mandate AFDC-UP, 
automatic wage withholding for child bupport, and targeted job 
training and education for those who are mo3t dependent. 

In short Mr. Chairman, I am excited by our potential for 
meaningful welfare reform, and I am eager to proceed to the task at 
hand. My constituents have also made their desires and concerns 
clear to me. The Urban League of Rhode Island, the Rhode Island 
Advisory Commission on Women, the OIC Learning Opportunity Center, 
Rhode Island Working Women, the Rhode Island branch cf the National 
Council of Jewish Women, and many, many more have expressed their 
views and offered expert advice. I commend them Cor their advocacy 
and their interest, and join them in their vision for the future. 
T*^a^ future starts today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Prepared Statement of Senator Thad Cochran 



I appreciate the opportunity to come before the Senate 
Finance Comniittee and express my support for the Family 
Security Act of 1987. 

I think a consensus has formed on the need now for 
welfare reform. There is agreement on the importance of 
parental support for children, the value of work, and the 
primary responsibility of the individual for himself,, but 
also on the responsibility of the state to provide adequate 
and sensitive help to those who are unable to provide for 
their own needs. It is this meeting of the minds th^t n.akes 
it possible to move forward. I think we should take 
advantage of the unique opportunity and legislate some needed 
changes in the system. 

Last year, I decided to co-sponsor Senator iMoynihan'^ 
welfare reform bill, just as in many other states, in my 
state of Mississippi we have far too large a percentage of 
our total state population who are potentially productive 
people but who are living and raising their children in 
poverty and in an environment where it is unlikely that they 
will gain an anpreciation of the value of a job or enjoy the 
personal confidence gained froni being self sufficient. Most 
who are living under these conditions want a much different 
life for the li, elves and their children. Bu'c, until now,^ 
thera has been little encouragement and for some there is no 
hope at all. It is that human condition of despair and 
hopelessness that we must work to change. 

Doing that takes commitment - commitment of the federal 
government to thousjhtfully set sorn^ reasonable national 
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Standards; commitment by feder.a and state governments to 
provide sufficient funding;, commitment to create better 
training and education programs and provide access to day 
care services;, and commitment of welfare recipients to take 
advantage of the new opportunities, 

1 am here today to speak out for tb ' welfare recipients 
in my state who want to be more self sufficient and who want 
their children to have a better chance than they did;, and 1 
am also representing the other citizens of our state whc all 
too well understand that Mississippi's economic future 
depends on this change. 

We start by placing primary responsibility on parents to 
support their children* In Mississippi of a total of 174,638 
child support cases referred to our welfare department, 7?% 
do not have any child support obligation* 

The automatic wage withholding requirement in the bill 
makes a needed statement, loud and clear, that this nation 
expects absent fathers to help support their children. 

In the work, training and education component of this 
bill, flexiuility is given to the states to design an 
education program to fit the needs of the individuals to be 
served. The bill is structured to target long term welfare 
dependents and provide them with new skills and training for 
a more productive life. 

I think the child care provisions in this bill are very 
important. The child care barrier to work and education is 
very real, and it is essential that there be a child care 
component in the welfare reform effort. 
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Needless to say,, the issue of expanding benefits has 
been a big part of the discussion of welfare legislation, 
particularly in the other body. For many in my state the 
cash benefits are inadequate. In Mississippi a three person 
family receives only $120 per month in cash assistan::e. 
Otr.er noncash benefits have kept better pace with costs of 
living. Especially helpful are the nutrition assistance and 
housing programs. 

Ev^n though the changes created by this legislation mv^y 
be incremental, I believe it will prove to be a big step 
forward in improving our nation's social policy. I 
congratulate Senator Moynihan for his leadership in moving us 
closer to agreement than many thought possible. I am ready 
to go with you to the Senate floor to try to get a bill 
passed which can be signed by this President before the lOOth 
Congress comes to a close. 
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Prepared Statement of Senator David Durenberger 



I am pleased .o join my distinguished colleague from New 
yo!k, and our other colleagues from the Senate Finance 
Committee, in sponsoring the Family Security Act* 

We live in an exciting and challenging time, a time when 
doing things better means doing them smarter, not just in the 
Lime-honored Congressional style of simply spending our way 
toward so-called solutions* 

That's especially true as we look at our welfare system, at 
the real and perceived problems* We've failed often to rearh 
the most needy, and we've not provided the cools to help those 
in need to attain self-sufficiency* There are few incentives 
for recipients to move off welfare roles, or for welfare 
administrators to organize for successful job training =^nd 
client independence* 

But it is our children who are the true victims of the 
present system* We spend so muc'^ time and energy worrying about 
what happens after we become 65 — that day looms daily closer 
for eas.. of us — and so little time worrying about what happens 
to our nation's young* Children growing up today promise to be 



the most burdened generation in f;*S* history* 

In 1986, 22*1 percent of this nation's children under age 
six lived in poverty, the highest pover y rate of any age 
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group* Further, 24 percent of infants are without health 
insurance* An even greater percentage are effected by the 
lasting disadvantage of growing up lacking the health and 
nutritional rieeds to lead healthy and productive lives* 

Congress must be willing to play a leadership role in 
educating our children and preparing individuals to support 
themselves^ Also, we must reaffirm our national fatiily values 
and the fact that parents have the fundamental obligation of 
financial support of their children* 

This bill is an important step in the direction of 
strengthening our commitment to our nation's most precious 
resource, our children, and restoring the work ethic and the 
pride that accompanies that for those who neer a hand to cl itnb 
up* 

There is one aspect of the bill, however, where I want to 
work with the Chairman and others on this committee, to avoid 
creating new problems in the solving of others* 

Specifically, under the guidelines in this bill, every 
child support order is required to be reviewed and adjusted 
every two years ♦ while I fully understand and support the need 
for review and adjustment, I believe a mandatory judicial review 
every two years will place an overwhelming financial and 
administrative burden on both the child support agencies and the 
court s stem. I would prefer to see a stipulation that all 
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clients have the right to a review and an update, and that Child 
Support Agencies be required to meet that request* 

I believe this process would both protect the well-being of 
those involved and eliminate the cost of unnecessary review* 
States and Counties may consider the use of an administratively 
controlled adjustment, automatically linked to the wage index, 
to minimize the burdens* A similar program has been highly 
successful in my own State of Minnesota* I hope to work closely 
with Senator Moynihan in reaching a consensus on this important 
matter * 

Once again, I would like to express my commitment to the 
bill and congratulate Senator Moynihan on his great leadership 
toward restructuring the welfare system in this coun*-ry to help 
restore traditional family values, create an environment that 
encourages the America i work ethic, and takes into account some 
of the unmet needs of our children* 
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(To qualify fo^ benefits under AFDC-UP, the primary wage earner must have 
worked six or more quarters in any 13 calendar quarter period ending within one 
year of application. S. 1511 maintains this requirement for workforce attachment, 
while allowing states the option of counting quarters with education and training 
for up to four of these six quarters.) 

The support for this provision of S. 1511 - which is designed to help 
families stay together during difficult economic times - is broad and encompasses 
many liberals and conservatives alike. Governor Qinton has testified before this 
Committee regarding the governors' support for expanding AFDC-UP. State 
welfare commissioners have indicated their endorsement of this pro-family 
initiative. The House has passed the AfDC-UP mandate three times in the past 
three years. And in their recently published book. Out of the Poverty Trap, 
Stuart Butler and Anna Kondratas of.lhe Heritage Foundation call for extending 
AFDC to two-parent families in all states, observing wnat "since family stability 
should be a primary policy goal, it would be a wise exercise in prevention for all 
the states to provide that assistance to help intact families in hard times, rather 
than restrict their assistance only to families that have already collapsed," 

Extending cash assistance to poor, unemployed two parent families is 
important for another reason as well - to help plug a large hole in the safety 
net that has widened in recent years as a result of major contraction in the 
unemployment insurance program. For many unemployed two-parent families 
today, neither unemployment insurance nor public assistance is avaUable, leaving 
them with little or no government cash support. 

For each of the past three years, the percentage of the unemployed 
receivmg unemployment insurance has set a new record low. In each of these 
years, fewer than one of every three workers classified as unemployed received 
unemployment insurance benefits in an average month. In 1987, only 31.5 percent 
received benefits in an average month. The percentage of unemployed workers 
receiving benefits has been substantially lower in the 1980's than it was in the 
197C's. 

The erosion of unemployment insurance coverage has been greatest for the 
segment of the unemployed that has the highest poverty rate - the long-term 
unemployed. As a result of changes included in the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, the extended unemployment benefits program (which is 
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(cd to provide 13 additional weeks of benefits to the long>term unemployed 
in states with troubled economies) is now so limited that no state qualifies 
ended benefits - not even Louisiaria with an unemployment rate of 
:rccnt in October 1987 or West Virginia with an unemployment rate of 
rcent. 

et while the extended benefits program has become substantially weaker, 
Tiber of long-term unemployed has grown. In November 1987, there were 
» workers unemployed for six months or more, 44 percent more than in 

scent studies by the Urban Institute and the Institute for Research on 
y have found a direct link between these changes in the unemployment 
ICC program and poverty rates. Urban Institute ana)yst Wayne Vroman 
substantial increases in poverty rates among the long-term unemployed as a 
>f *hc reductions in unemployment insurance coverage. "... p]t is clear 
t long-term unemployed experience very high poverty rates and that UI 
i have a substantial poverty-reducing impact," Vroman reported. "In the 
: of some aitematlve^new program, and "given the particularly large amount 
•term unemployment experienced in the 1980s, it seems to be clear that UI 
cutbacks have contributed to economic hardship and to occurrences of 
in the 1980s." 

cldon Danzfger and Peter Gottschalk of the Institute for Research on 
examined the circumstances of the workers who were employed at low- 
bs but then lost their jobs and joined the ranks of the tmemployed. They 
lat most unemployed household heads who had previously held low-wagc 
not receive unemployment insurance benefits, and that the proportion 
receive benefits had decreased substantially in recent years. Moreover, 
)less worker*- and their famUies received little in the way of cash 
t from other programs. As a result, they were "at a high risk of 

erosion of unemployment insurance coverag^r has thus made the 
of the AFDC-UP program to all states more critical. In 1986, there 
'.tates in which fewer than one-third of the unemployed received 
ment insurance benefits. In 17 of these 26 states, there is no AFDC-UP 
In at least 24 of these 26 states, there is no state general assistance 
Jiat covers impoverished two-parent families with children. 
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Targeting Work Programs for Greatest Effect 

All welfare reform bills pending before Congress reflect a national consensus, 
shared by lawmakers, program administrators, taxpayers and most of all, by 
welfare recipients that employment is preferable to welfare. As Congress focuses 
on expanding education, training, and employment programs for welfare recipients 
as part of a larger strategy to combat poverty and encourage self-sufficiency, it 
is important that programs bt structured to afford states considerable flexibility 
while at the same time ensuring the optimal use of available state and federal 
resources. As sudi, it makes sense to build upon ♦he latest data concerning the 
dynamics of welfare dependency and upon research findings from evaluations of 
state welfare-employment programs. 

Numerous studies, particularly those conducted by the Manpov^^r 
Demonstration Research Corporation, have indicated that welfare Cdiployment 
programs generally are more cost-effective when adequate resources are focused 
on those recipients who face greater barriers to employment S. 1511 directs 
states to ensure that a substantial portion of resources are focused on welfare 
recipients who are at risk of becoming dependent on welfare, such as teenage 
mothers and mothers who have been on welfare for at least two years. 

An emphasis on providing intensive services for reqpients with limited 
education and work experience make" sense for both fiscal and humanitarian 
reasons. For most welfare recipients, AFDC is only a temporary source of relief 
Approximately half of all recipients receiving AFDC leave the program within two 
years (and even with return spells on AFDC, half recrive benefits for four years 
or less). In contrast, a minority of recipients remain on the program for eight 
years or more. Yet these long-term cases constitute about half of those on AFDC 
at any poi in time and more than half of AFDC benefit costs. Focusing 
assistance on individuals likely to become long-term dependents consequently has 
a greater impact on AFDC costs and on reducing long-term welfare dependency 
than providing services primarily to those who are likely to find their own way 
off welfere after a relatively short period of time. Simply put, if a recipient has 
the skilb and motivation to leave welfare in a short period of time, a work 
program often has only a limited effect (especially from a fiscal standpoint). But 
if a recipient who would remain on welfare year aficr year is enabled to leave 
the rolls by virtue of a woric, education or training program, very laige savings 
can result 
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In a report issued last year, the Genera! Accounting Office found, 
unfortunately, that a majority of state employment and training efforts do not 
pay sufficient attention - or direct sufficient resources - to this long*term 
group. The GAO reported: "In general, states appear to have chosen to M3vcr 
lar^^er numbers of welfare recipients by spreading services thinly over many 
people " providing most participants with services that do little to upgrade skills. ' 
In addition, the GAO found, these services tend to be focused on participants who 
have less serious employment barriers and would be easiest to place - precisely 
the group most likely to find jobs and leave the welfare rolls on its own. In 
some states, the GAO reported, those recipients who have the least work 
experience, the most serious educational deficiencies, or the greatest needs for 
Chile care are "screened out" and not treated at all, because helping them would 
involve providing education, training or support services that arc more costly on a 
per person basis. 

Even when programs do enroll those with greater barriers to employment, 
the common practice, the GAO found, is to provide them with inexpensive services 
that do not upgrade iheir skUls. Most participants in the work-and-welfare 
programs receive "job search services, which are not designed to increase skill 
levels....in practice, most participants engage in activities that send them directly 
into the job market without skill or work habit enhancement." 

Counselling that improvements could be made, the GAO observed that 
"evidence suggests that encouraging programs to work with people with more 
severe barriers to employment could improve long term effectiveness" and that 
"serving people with greater employment barriers means more intensive - and 
expensive - services such as education and training." However, to refocus work 
programs on those with greater employment barriers would generally require cither 
more resources or redurtions in the overall number of recipients served by the 
programs, the GAO noted. 

Despite this evidence documenting the need to allocate work*and*welfare 
resources prudently, the Administration and some in Congress have recommended 
the establishment of federal participation quotas in welfare employment programs 
in order to guarantee that states serve large numbers of AFDC recipients. 
Specifically, the Michel-Dole bill, S. 1655, would impose very high participation 
quotas on state programs coupled with stringent penalties on states which fail to 
comply with these requirements. 
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There is a real danger that adopting such a policy would seriously undermine 
the flexibility states need to design cost*effective programs. The research 
literature indicates that state work programs which place greatest emphasis on the 
numbers of recipients in these programs - and which consequently have few 
resources for more intensive treatments for long*term, harder*to-employ cases ~ 
have been among the least effective state effoils. In this regard, the GAO has 
observed: 

The administration has proposed expanding programs by 
mandating high participation rates. Yet the data suggest that 
states already are tiying to spread their funds over large 
numbers of participants by providing less expensive services 
such as job search or direct placement High ' ndated 
levels or participation with continued limited tuiiding would 
likely exacerbate the tendency to serve more welfare 
recipients in inexpensive options while providing fewer with 
the education and training services they need." 

Further disturbing evidence on the issue is contained in a new study 
released in November 1987 by the Manpower Development Research Corporation. 
MDRC evaluated a large-scale welfare-employment program in Cook County, 
Illinois which sought to reach the entire WIN mandatory population (women with 
chUdren age six and over). MDRC found that in order to accommodate such a 
large caseload, resources had to be spread thinly over large numbers of recipients, 
the treatments provided were non-intensive, and program staff had to focus 
substantial effort on administering and monitoring compliance with the program 
rather than on providing direct employment*related services to clients. The 
results were that in contrast to most other state welfare employment programs 
evaluated by MDRC, the Cook County program produced no statisticalfy significant 
gains in employment or earnings. 

These fmdings prompted MDRCs president, Dr. Judith Gueron, to observe in 
testimony before this Committee last fall that there may be a minimum average 
expenditure level per recipient below which welfare employment programs arc 
ineffective. According to Dr. Gueron, "Setting high participation standards 
without high levels of funding may lock states into providing uniform, veiy low 
cost services that do not benefit recipients, particularly the most high risk 
groups, sudi as young mothers." 

The possibility that participation quotas would result in low cost services - 
and few if any employment and earnings gains - is of particular concern given 
that virtually all pending welfare reform bills substantially expand the nuMber of 
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AFDC families subject to work requirements. Under current law, women with 
children age six and over are required to register for the WIN program. In a 
significant policy change, S. 1511 (and H.R. 1720) would tighten work requirements 
by mandating that women with children age three and over participate in 
education, trainir and employment programs. If states are faced with 
participation quotas that apply to a greatly enlarged poo! of work registrants, 
states could be forced to spread resources tven more thinly than was the case in 
Cook County. Tins scenario raises serious concerns about the nature of the 
services that wouM be provided to the veiy types of recipients about which we 
should be most concerned - long-term welfare dependent cases such as mothers 
with more severe barriers to employment, young mothers with young children who 
need child care, and mothers who badly need services to help upgrade very basic 
job-related skills such as reading and writing. 

Participation quotas would also undercut needed state flexibility to tailor 
programs based on local economic conditions, available state resources, 
employment opportunities, caseload composition, and other factors. The 
participation quotas proposed m the Dole-Michel bill would apply to all states 
regardless of state economic or fiscal conditions. This could force states with 
weak economies, high unemployment, and pockets of rural poverty to spend scarce 
state and federal resources meeting arbitrary participation targets even where jobs 
are not available and where the funds could be better spent improving long-term 
employability for those most lacking in basic skills. 

Further, many of the states operating large scale, apparently successful 
programs - such as Massachusetts or California - would likely have to alter the 
services they now provide if they were faced with Ihe kind of participation 
quotas that are contained in S. 1655. Current effort*; to improve literacy, provide 
remedial education, and expand child care options would probably have to be 
curtailed ~ because they would be too expensive on a "per person" basis, and 
states would need to spread their funds over a much larger number of recipients 
in order to comply with the federal participation requirements. In short, despite 
good intentions, these work program participation quotas would be likely to 
weaken rather than strengthen state efforts to combat long-term welfare 
dependency. 
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Waiver Authority 

Another issue likely to receive attention during this Committee's 
deliberations on welfare reform involves state experimentation. There is general 
agreement that constructive state demonstration proj&cts can help us leam how to 
improve the welfare system and that innovative programs designed to reduce 
welfare dependency are being uied in some states. At issue is whether additional 
statutory authority is needed giving states wider latitude for demonstrations, and 
if sOv how to provide for this further experimentation while maintaining the 
integrity of basic federal programs which have been carefully designed by 
Congress to serve the needs of poor families and children. 

It is important to note that the innovations of recent years at the state 
level, particularly in the areas of welfare employment programs and child support 
enforcement, have been achieved under current law. Longstanding procedures 
established by Congress already enable states to test a variety of experiments in 
a number of low income programs. For example, section 1115 of the Social 
Security Act enables states to apply to HHS for waivers of many federal rules in 
a number of Social Security Act programs, including AFDC, child support and 
Medicaid. (To accommodate state interest to experiment with child support. 
Congress specifically added a new child support section to section 1115 in 1984.) 
Many states are currently operating experimental programs und^r this authority or 
have waiver requests pending before the Secretary. Under this authority, HHS 
recently granted comprehensive waivers to New Jersey to operate its multifa "tted 
REACH program and to Wisconsin to test activities for mothers with young 
children and school attendance requirements for minor recipients. Additionally, 
numerous states have designed and implemented welfare employment programs 
under the WIN demonstration authority and under other woik program options 
(such as CWEP, job searrh, and work supplementation) enacted by Congress in 



While the demonstration authority under current law can cover a broad array 
of state waKer requests, occasionally a state may formulate a specific 
demonstration project that extends beyond the parameters of the section 1115 
waivers and the WIN demonstration authority. When this occurs, the state can 
present its plans to Congress for consideration and approval. Congress regularly 
responds to such state requests, as demonstrated by its recent approval in the 
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reconciliation bill of Washington Slate's Family Independence Plan and New York 
State's new child support program. When states seek to make such fundamental 
changes in federal assistance programs that their demonstrations would require 
waivers more extensive than the broad authority already granted under section 
1115, It is not inappropriate that Congress review and approve these plans (rather 
than leaving it up to an executive branch agency to determine on its own when 
basic provisions of federal law can be waived). 

In addition. Congress frequently acts (without a specific state request) to 
authorize demonstrations and to waive statutory requirements to test specific 
approaches to improve welfaic programs. Both S, 1511 and H.R. 1720 contain a 
scries of experimental projects to test innovative approaches in a number of 
areas, including providing child care for AFDC mothers enrolled in work programs 
and increasing child support collections. 

Thus, there currently arc several mechanisms in place for providing rather 
broad flexibility for implementing demonstrations. To be sure, concerns have been 
raised by some states about the complexity of shepherding waivers through large 
federal agencies and the delays that can be encountered in the process. However, 
the President recently established a Low Income Opportunity Advisory Board, 
which is currently facilitating the granting of state waiver requests by executive 
branch agencies. This Board has been instrumental in recent months in the 
granting of the New Jersey and Wisconsin waivers. The Board's ability to 
streamline what in the past could sometimes be a cumbersome process for 
obtaining waivers pennittcd under current law is likely to address a number of 
the concerns voiced by states on the waiver front. 

Nevertheless, several major welfare reform proposals would greatly expand 
the waiver authority granted to the executive branch. We have serious concerns 
about these proposals, particularly those designed by the Administration and 
reflected in S. 1655. 

The waiver provision in S. 1655 is not an incremental extension of existing 
demonstration authority, but rather a major departure from longstanding 
Congre^ional policy. It would confer sweeping new authority on the executive 
branch (and effectively, on the White House) to waive virtually any federal 
standard or requirement in more than n federal programs designed by Congress 
for poor children and families, the elderly, the disabled, the homeless, and the 
unemployed. In an unprecedented step, the White House would be empowered to 
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grant state requests to eliminate, consolidate, or fundamentally alter many basic 
federal programs. Upon the request of a governor, the White House could 
authorize a state to change the populations to be served by a program, to 
eliminate services for large numbers of poor families or poor children, to reduce 
benefits, to dilute due process safeguards, and to substitute programs which serve 
different objectives from those prescribed by the Congress. Under S. 1655. 
programs as diverse as WIC Head Start, food stamps, Medicaid, and compensatory 
education for disadvantaged children, as well as welfare programs, could all be 
folded into a block grant. 

Moreover, S. 16.'5 places no limits on the numher of waivers the executive 
branch could grant. Literally hundreds of waivers of basic federal standards could 
be granted (and some White House officials have stated that this is one of their 
goals). If unlimited numbers of waivers are granted, it would be beyond the 
capacity (or the resources) of the federal government to secure independent 
evaluations of most such waivers, rendering them of questionable value as ways to 
learn how to improve our nation's welfare system. The provision for unlimited 
waivers suggests that the central underlying purpose of this proposal may not be 
to scrupulously test and evaluate a manageable number of carefully designed 
demonstrations, but rather to create so much diversity in so many areas that 
federal standards and programs begin to erode. In short, there are serious 
question*; as to whether this is, at least in part, an attempt to resurrect the New 
Federalism proposal of 1982 (albeit in piecemeal fashion). 

Further concern about the mtentions and the impact of the Administration's 
proposal is generated by an examination of the funding mechanisms that would be 
used. Despite the professed interest in promoting state flexibility, the proposal 
actually includes a rather stringent litmus test. Although many of the programs 
that could be altered und:r the waivers are basic means>tested entitlements for 
the poor such as AFDC, SSI, Medicaid, and food stamps - only waivers that 
use a block grant-type funding mechanism would be allowed. A state wanting to 
test an alteration in AFDC or Medicaid, for example, would have to agree to 
convert its AFDC or Medicaid program (or the segment of the program included 
under the waiver) from an entitlement to a fixed grant program. 

The entitlement nature of thc^e programs is crucial, however. It ensures 
that if more families become poor in a state during the course of a year - due 
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to an economic downtown in the slate or for other reasons - the federal funds 
will be there to meet the need. By contrast, under the waiver proposal in S. 
1655, a fixed amount of funds would be provided to a state at the beginning of 
the year. If the state's economy worsened, need increased, and the funds proved 
insufficient, there would be no assurance of any further federal financial 
participation. Under S. 1655, states refusing to accept this condition would have 
their waiver requests denied. 

When the waiver proposal in S. 1655 is examined m its totality, a rather 
frightening picture begins to emerge. Unlimited numbers of waivers could be 
granted by Administration political appointees, the waivers could enable basic 
benefits and protections to be reduced for poor children (for example, benefits or 
services could be Uansferred from children to the elderly, who generally are more 
politically potent), entitlement status would be comprom!se<^ with potentially 
serious risks to poor families in the event of economic downturn, and in many 
cases, independent evaluations would be lacking so that no thorough assessment 
would ever result. 

Indeed, given the various mechanisms already in place to provide for 
demonstrations, we are not persuaded that providing extensive new waiver 
authority to the executive branch is either wise or warranted at this time. 
Inasmuch as extensive authority already exists for state experimentation, it would 
be preferable to examine which, if any, refinements to current law are needed. 
Any new demonstration authority should be carefully prescribed within clearly 
defined parameters to maintain a balance between fostering state experimentation 
and ensuring that fundamental benefits and services are available (and basic 
standards are maintained) to protect poor children and their families. 

Should the Committee decide, however, to include more expansive waiver 
authority in its welfare reform legislation, we believe it would be essential to 
include certain provisions in the waiver proposal of S. 1511. 

There needs to be a limit on the number of demonstrations authorized, so 
that the demonstrations can be carefully evaluated and so that the W2ivcr 
authority docs not simply serve as a blanket authority for the White House to 
overturn, in states across the country, battles it has lost on Capitol Hill. S. 1511 
limits to ten the number of demonstrations that can be conducted at any one 
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In addition, if multi-program waiver authority is considered, a high degree of 
caution needs to be exercised in drawing up the list of programs to be included^ 
On the one hand, we would note that under S. 1511, unlike under S. 1655, 
programs such as Head Start, WIC, compensatory education for disadvantaged 
children, and food stamps (the sole program ever to place a benefit floor under 
poor children in our country) would not be swept under the waiver authorit)'. On 
the other hand, the waiver provisions of S. 1511 do cover such programs as foster 
care, adoption assistance, and child welfare services. Far-reaching state 
discretion tn these programs could undo protections for thousands of abused and 
neglected children in our foster care system that Congress, with lea<f jrship from 
this Committee, incorporated into landmark legislation in 1980. If the Committee 
moves forward with new waiver authority, we would urge that the Committee 
seriously consider removing these programs from the waiver provisions. 

On the entitlement-vcrsus-fixed grant issue, there is no justification for 
removing entitlement states for basic benefits for poor families. Over the years, 
a number of demonstration projects have been conducted in the AFDC program, 
the food stamp program, and other basic means-tested entitlements - including 
projects testing coordination on a multi-program basis which maintained the 
entitlement funding structures. We would note that S. 1511 gives states the 
option of seeking waivers that use either an entitlement or a fixed grant funding 
approach (when programs that are currently entitlements are involved). Wltile 
this is an improvement over S. 1655, we are concerned that the White House 
could simply elect to deny all requests that used an entitlement approach, thereby 
effectively achieving the same purpose as the provisions of S. 1655. 

We would also note that it is e<^ential to include, as part of any waiver 
provisions, basic protections for poor families and children. Waivers should not 
result in the further impoverishment of children who are already poor. Waivers 
should not be a mechanism by which children whom Congress has found to be 
truly needy have their benefits red'Tcd or eligibility terminated or basic 
safeguards removed. 

Finally, we would observe that federal standards in many of these programs 
are an integral part of our nation's safety net and should not lightly be 
disregarded. It was President Nixon who, nearly two decades ago, established 
national eligibility and benefit standards for the food stamp program after finding 
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that some states had severely restricted their food stamp programs while hunger 
and inadequate nutrition remained at high levels among poor children. And it was 
this Committee which in the past few years has played a leadership role in 
setting federal standards requiring states to cover more poor pregnant women and 
young children under Medicaid. While ihe current Administration may be 
philosophically opposed to such federal standards, that is not sufficient reason to 
provide waiver authority that enables the White House to authorize standards such 
as these to be disregarded in vital programs. 

That concludes our testimony before the Committee. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear here today. 
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Prepared Statement of Cindy Haag 

This docuBcnt shtres our experiences in operating the Utah Er^ergency «ork 
Program which vts enacted by the Utah legislature In 1983 as a state funded, 
time limited, work-oriented alternative to A?DC-uP. '""hile the basic 
eligibility standards are identical to AFDC-U?, the performance requirements 
arc very different. 

1. 40 hours a vfek of conununity work, adult education, training and job 
search is required of an adult. 

2. The spouse is required to participate par* :ir?.e in educational ^r 
employment activities unless excused for ^ood cause. 

3. Payment is made only after perfor-nance. 

4. Assistance is limited to six months in a twelve month period. 

The results over the past 4 years have been drar.atic: a 695: job placement 
rate, an average length of stay of 10 weeks, support for marital stability, 
and a cost of only S% of the AFDC-UP program vhich Utah operated from 
1961-81. The requirements and payment after performance set an expectation of 
employment. The program is changed from an assistance program with an 
employment component to an employment component with assistance. JTPA 
administers the employment activities and reports performance biweekly to the 
Department of Social Services. 

Utah urges the Finance Coamittee to allow employment-oriented alternatives to 
Che AFDC-UP program by providing for state flexibility,^ including the option 
of eliminating the quarters of coverage requirement. Based on Urah's contacts 
with Program Administrators in other staces, they too have concerns about the 
potential costs and inflexibility of a mandated AFDC-U program. 
Mr. Chairmani distinguished Senators of the Finance Com.mittee, staff, and 
other concerned parties, it is a pleasure for me to address you on such an 
important topic. As Director of Assistance Payments ir the Ut^h State 
Department of Social Services I would like to share with you Utah's 
experiences in serving unemployed two-parent householrts with dependent 
children. 
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Utah is a state which places high value on family stability and 
self-sufficiency. We do agree with the philosophy chat we as a state, and 
as a nation, must take a careful look at the services needed by our 
unemployed two-parent households. 

What I would like to address today Is Utah's experience with the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children - Unemployed Parent program coT-nonly 
called AFDC-UP, our struggle with the cermmatior. of chat program and the 
effective alternative program we now operate. I hope to demonstrate that 
Utah and other similar states san serve our two-parent households. To 
effectively do so, we will need the authority to operate 
employnent-oriented programs which may deviate from the AFDC-UP 
regulations. 

Utah operated its AFDC-UP Program for two decades (1961-1981). 
In its 1981 General Session, the Utah Legislature faced severe reductions 
in available state revenue and vas confronted with the necessity of 
decreasing expenditures.' The optional AFDC-UP Program became a prime 
target for reductions for several reasons. The prograr. was showing 
sharply increased enrollment and corresponding costs of operation. 
Participation in tne program fluctuated with the caseload reaching a high 
of 2312 faailies in March of 1981. The monthly average number of families 
served in its last year of operation was 2000. The grant cost of the 
AFDC-UP Program in fiscal year 19Si reached ilO.5 million. AFDC-UP did 
not seem to move recipients into the Job market. Line workers, 
Legislators, and the public did not like the program. Although WIN 
requirements were in place, they were ineffective ip many cases. The 
public saw "he AFDC-UP program as the sterorypi-al "welfare dole" with no 
real requirements placed on the able-bodiid bread winner. 

t 

While actual employment placement rates are not available, a Department 
survey of recipients conducted in 1981 revealed that 35 percent of 
recipients reported receiving no assistance in Job search. Twenty percent 
of those surveyed reported doing nothing to secure a Job. 
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By the close of its 1981 Session, the Legislature voted to discontinue the 
AFDC-UP Program effective July 1, 1981. No alternative program or 
assisf'ance was authorized for two parent families. 

From July l^'Sl to December 1982 Utah provided no program to unemployed 
two-parent households. This produced some dramatic and undesirable 
results for our State. Most notable arr.jng these results was the breakup 
of families. Although the study was not very scientific, we did conduct 
an in-house computer natch to try and determine what happened to families 
after we closed out the AFDC-UP program. Then we compared the separation 
and divorce rates In the last year of the program with those rates in che 
households we terminated from the program in July 1981. It nearly doubled. 
Wc found that during the last six months of operation, 7.4 percent of 
AFpC-UP recipient families separated and th« spouse and children came back 
on AFDC public assistance as a result of the desertion or divorce. In the 
six month period immediately following termination of the program, this 
rate rose to 13.6 percent. 

After experiencing a recession in 1982, Utah was confronted with 
situations of blatant family hardship vhlc' no longer affected only 
adults, but which now placed children on the streets as 'ell. Destitute 
families with children were sleeping in cars, under bridges, and in other 
temporary shelters. Some people came to Utah hoping to find work in the 
coal mines, or to the Salt LaKe City area hoping to find work. No jobs 
were a/ailable. The Salt Lake County Information and Referral Service 
reported having co refer families to blood banks for financial 
assistance. It vas clear that we had t'^o-parent families in need of 
services . 

The State Legislature and Social Services did not want to reinstate the 
AFDC-UP option. We decided to develop our own state-funded program.. 
State Senator Bryce Flamm, then Chair of the Social Services and Health 
Appropriations Subcommittee, community groups and state Social Services 
officials entered into a collaborative effort with the State Legislature 
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to detisn « pro«ria which would address the needs of these families within 
the constraints of limited state funding. The desired outcome was a 
temporary, time-limited, work-oriented program which would assist the/ 
unemployed p«rent to promptly enter the regular labor market. The re|(ult 
w«« the Emergency Work Program, or EWP, which wan initially funded d<(ring 
t speciil seision of the Legislature in December 1982 and began oper<Uion 
in jAnutry 19S3. 

We administered this program using total state funds for over a yeai and 
then started to realize we had developed a very efficient and effective 
alternative to the AFDC-UP program. In October 198a, we were awarded a 
demonstration grant for two years totaling $1.5 million from the Office of 
Family Assistance with the Department of Health and Ha-Jian Services. We 
are now in our fourth year of the Demonstration. 

Now I would like to take a few minutes to tell you about the 
AFDC-Emergency Work Program m Utah. 

The major goals established for EWP were to: 

1. meet the basic financial and emergencv needs of recipients, 

2. keep unemployed families from separating, 

3. assist the families in finding 'regular" or unsubsidized jObs, 

4. require participation before payment, and 

5. be a time-limited program. 

The basic eligibilitv standards (for exiiTiple, income and resource limits 
and unemployment) are identical to AFDC-UP. However, the EWP client 
Pgrfgwnce requirements are totally different. 

1. A minimum of 32 hours a veek of community vork or aduit 
education/training and, in addition, 8 hours a week of job search 
is required of an adult. 

2. Payment is made only after the family meets the performance 
requirements. The financial benefits currently are: (a) $200 
biweekly for a family size of three or four and (b) $22C biweekly 
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for a family size of five or more. This payment level '/s 
comparable to a regular aFDC grant, but low enough to 'jncourage 
the wage earner to ,iccept a minimum wage job. 

3. Assistance is limiteJ to six months in a 12-month period. 

4. As part of the Demonstration we have included a rer/uirement that 
the spouse must Also enroll with JTPA and job sea'ch or engage in 
adult education/training unless exempted for a good cause. Good 
cause may include such things as the lack of ch»ld care or health 
limitations. 

Administratively, the Department of Social Services establishes program 
policy, determines eligibility, and issues the assistance. The Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) agency administers the program 
requirements (community work, job search, adult education, skill training) 
and verifies participation. Local JTPA offices ^re utilized as the 
manpower ag'incy that administers the performance requirements. Just like 
a regular job, JTPA reports performance biweekjy to the local Department 
of Social Services which then issues a check to the participant. 
Particiranta are eligible for Medicaid and may be eligible for Food 
Stamps. Workmen's Compensation Insurance is paid by the State. 

EWP enrollment fluctuates with peaks in th'i winter months and dramatic 
reductions in the summer months when jobs are more available. For 
example, last year EWP served 350 families in February and 22 » families in 
August. The average was 282 families per month. Using all ftate funds, we 
also serve families who do not meet the AFDC-UP quarters-of-coverage 
requir'iment. Young families and families with a long history of unemployment 
are the families most in need of employment and financial assistance. Our 
EWP effectively serves these families 

Now I'd like to tell you how effective EWP has been in assisting recipients 
to find employment, reducing the cost to the State, and strengthening family 
stability. 
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As Is required in the HHS deironstration,^ an independent evaluation of the EWP 
is completed annually. Findings are dramatic and point to the fact that 
employment benefits ZAQ successfully be substituted for public assistance. I 
would like to give you some information from the third year summary 
evaluation and would request that this document be included ?s part of the 
record. 

Briefly, the EWp third year findings are as folows: 

1. The program achieves high job placement rates - 69*/.. 

2. Even areas with high unemployment rates have a job placement rate of 
50%. 

3. The Job retention rate is 90?: after three months. 

4. The average time on the program is 10 weeks. This is less than 1/4 
the average length of stay of 10 months on the AFDC-UP program. 
This short length of stay is also found in the control district 
where there is no 6-month limit. Also, the rate of recidivism or 
repeat episodes of assistance is dramatically lower. 

5. The program contributes to marital stability. Instead of the 
13. 6X of families that separated with the spouse returning to 
AFDC after we terminated the AFDC-UP program, only 6.2% of the 
EWP parents had separated and were on regular AFDC after the 
program benefits terminated. 

6. The cost of providing this employrr.ent and job assistance program 
i» only about 8% of the previous AFDC-UP program. 

In addition to the study findings, we have experienced several other 
benefits. Intake workers have an alternative to offer the mother who 
applies for AFDC when it appears that the breakup in the family is because 
of lack of financial resources. The Legislature and the advocate groups 
support the program. We no longer receive taxpayer calls because the 
husband is "just sitting home and getting welfare and not looking for 
wo rk . *• 
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The followlnt chart depicts major findings which conpares the old AFDC-UP 
prosrta, no protrta, and EWP on several key program characteristics. The 
"no prograa" column represents 56 long term AFDC-UP households surveyed 
five month! after the progr.im terminated. 

FINDINGS 



Program Comparison 



CLIENT CHARACTERISTICS 
Father's Average 

Age in Years 

Years of Education 

Barrier to Work 

Mother's Average: 
A^e in Years 
Years of Education 
Barrier to Work 

Kumber in Household 

State Unemployment Rates 

PROGRAM CHARACTERIS TICS 
Participation Requirement 

Job Search Requirement 

Spouse participation 

Maximum Grant (family of 4) 

CLIEHT/PROGRAM OUTCOME 
Employment Placement 
Mean Hourly Wag? 

Marital Separation 

and Receipt of AFOC 
Length of Stay without 30 day 

Interruption 

Recidivism: Previous episodes 
financial assistance 

Average Monthly Case Load 
Average Monthly Household Grant 

Grant Cost per Household 

Annual Grant Costs 



AFDC-UP 



29.5 
11.5 
physical 



No Program 



31.7 
10.7 

unknown 



26.7 

11. 0 
child care 

4.5 

6.8% 

sometmes (WIN) 
sometimes 
never 
$415 



unknown 
$5.12 



7.4% 
10 months 



2.4 



1,800 
$425 

$4,250 

$9, 173,000 



29.2 
11.2 
unknown 

4.8 

6.6% 

N/A 

N/A 
N/A 



51.8% 



1 3 . 6% 
U/k 



U/k 



n/A 

N/A 



U/k 
U/k 



EW? as a percent of 1981 AFDC-UP Costs 



EWP 
:9o4-87 



28.3 
11.2 
physical 



25.3 
11.2 
child care 

4.t> 

6.2% 

Always 
Always 
Often 
$433 



69.1% 
$6.81 



6.2% 
2.5 mc.chs 



194 
$303 

$758 

$728,031 
8% 



The queatlon raiaed by these results is wh^ is EwP as effective as it now 
appears to be? The answer (or answers) to this question are vital to Utah and 
to the decision you are faced with as it relates to welfare Reform and the 
propoaal to make the AFDC-UP Program mandatory in all 50 states. 
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Wt beXltve ta»t there are several key componencj of EVP «c the base of Us 
success, individual ly, the components do not seem to explain the success. 
Together they reinforce each other and support the major purpose of the 
program - that of assisting the participant to gain unsubsidized erployment. 
Critical to the program is the AQ-hour per week performance requirement which 
not only insures training, education and job search, but sees the priority of 
gainful employment. This require-nent reinforces participant perceptions *hat 
the parents are supporting their family and not si.r.ply receiving public 
assistance. This perception is extended and further .einforced by the second 
vital component — payment only after perforrance. In essence, what these tvo 
program requirements accomplish is to set-up expectations for participants. 
It is expected that they perform while on the program and it is expected that 
they obtain employment within a specified time period. It is out belief that 
people can accomplish what Is expected of them. Without these expectations we 
are sure EVP would not be successful. 

Spouse participation is also important. In today's two-wage-earner economy, 
both parents often need co secure training and employment if a reasonable 
standard of living is to be achieved. Under the Emergency work Program, 
spouse participation in education and employment activities has sharply 
increased over the past 4 years. Increased emphasis has been placed on 
providing self-esteem workshops, adult education. Job search training, and 
skill trainings 

In spite of the fact that 85X of the Emergency Work Program families have a 
child under age six, 65 percent of the spouses are now participating in 
educational and employment activities. Most spouses participate part time, 
8-20 hours a ./eek. We provide day care. The age of the child or pregnancy is 
not "good cause" for not participating. With appropriate day care, we have 
found that the age of the child is usually not relevant. Health, the qualit> 
of child care, access to transportation, flexible scheduling of classes, and 
other factors are considered. 

One of the other ' ys to the success of the EWp in Utah is a strong commitment 
from JTPA. They are the ones who work daily with that participant with the 
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job focus always in view. W^ien flfsi Cuulrd<.^.cu «Uh JIFA, v.c tskcu <.h«t 
they serve our clients but did not include -^.oney to cover administrative 
costs. They were viUing, but skeptical. They are now strong supporters of 
the program. We also have a state coordinator «^ho really cares about the 
people and the program. Lines of corwunicat ion are kept open and probler.s 'r* 
promptly resolved. 

It is important to note that even the participants do not see this program as 
punitive. In the second year evaluation, the research model consisted of 
interviews with people whc had been part of the EWP program. At the end of 
their program participation 212 people were interviewed. They were asked the 
question, "If you were an EWP administrator, wouJd you require AO hours of 
work and job search, payment after meeting requirements, and a six-month 
limit?** 76% agreed with the AO hour participation, 86% agreed with payment 
after participation, and A8X agreed with the six month limit. A copy of the 
second year evaluation is also respectfully submitted as part of the record. 
This information is on page 40 of that document. 

Recently, I had the opportunity to attend part of a Job Search workshop. 
After the workshop, I asked to talk with the people on EWP. All of the people 
xelt that participation before payment and the hours required are appropriate 
for this program. One r.an put it very clearly. He had been on AFDC-UP in 
another state in the past. He said, "In this program I am a participant . not 
a recipient, where I just take and takf. In the other (AFDC-UP) program it 
didn't take me long to get the 'you owe me* attitude." Another couple had 
just gotten married two weeks ago. She .ad been on AFDC and now both were 
participating in EWP. I think they were honest when they stated that without 
the program, she would have stayed on AFDC with him as a man-in-thc-house. 

Another recent exchange with a fomer E'^P participant, who is now employed in 
a professional staff position in the State Department of Social Services, 
provid 1 another insight into the benefits of the program. He stated that 
after being uneniployed, the simple act of having to get up and get dressed 
each morning to go to the job site, improved his morale and self esteem. 
After working a 40-hour week, the AO-hour a week educational, training and job 
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»€Arch pArticipAtion requirement is simply a continuation of what the 
p«rticipant wts already doing. The longer term unemployed often encounter 
prospective employers who wonder what they've been dcing with their time; viU 
they come to work on time; etc. Participation In adult education, training, 
and community work can be used to relieve those fears. 

There are some concerns that the six-month limit could be*seen as punitive. 
It should be noted that the average length of stay on the program is only 10 
weeks even though the family could receive assistance for six months. This 
shows that we are assisting most of those families in obtaining employment and 
are not forcing them off the program. 

We do not view community work as negative or as "vorkfare." Along with the 
EWP participantSi we view it as one of many options to increase participant 
skills and access to the job market. It should be used along vith skill 
training and Job search training. 

We do not maintain that Utah's EWP would be successful in all other states. It 
works for Utah because it vas designed by Utah to meet the employment needs of 
our residents. Other states which have operated successful work programs have 
done so because they have tailored them to their specific needs. We believe 
that state flexibility in establishing employment related requirements for 
two-parent households is the overall key to operating a successful assistance 
program. 

We have had numerous inquiries and visits from other states, in fact, Indiana 
had never had an AFDC-UP program but plans to mplement a program modeled 
after the Utah AFDC/EWP program. They have submitted their proposal to th-- 
Secretary and are awaiting approval. They plan to implement the program in 
ten counties. The components in Indiana's program are like our Utah program 
except they will be making payments (after performance) equal to a regular 
AFDC grant and the state is not paying workmen's compensation premiums. They 
hope to implement this as early as April 01 and are glad to be able to now 
provide services to their two-parent households. 
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We know that twenty-two states did not have an AFDC-UP program last fiscal 
year, in preparttlon for this hearing, I took the liberty of contattlntj 
Social Services staff in the states represented on this committee which do not 
currently have an AFDC-UP program. Those states are Texas, Colorado, 
Arkansas, South Dakota, Wyoming, and Oklahoma. Briefly, the responses I 
received were as follows: 

Arkansas - They have never had a program but have completed estimates 

of the annual cost of implementing the program. The stat** portion of 
the program would be six million dollars. 

Wyomins - They never had the AFDC-UP program, but do support serving 

two-parent households. They are in a budget session now and expect 
the full program to cost 2 million dollars for payments. They are 
considering requesting a time-limited program so would be looking for 
flexibility in anj welfare Reform bill that mandates AFDC-UP in all 
states. 

South Dakota - Has not had a program in the past and is concerned about 
any mandate of the program. 

Colorado - They are in a sxitiilar situation to Utah. They administered 

the program until 2/28/85. Although they have no formal position as 
their Governor's Blue Ribbon task force on Welfare Reror.n has just 
been appointed, they would be reluctant to reinstate the old AFDC-UP 
prograiQ. Counties are also concerned over possible costs of the 4.5 
million dollar program. Colorado would like the flexibility to 
develop a program to meet their needs. 

Oklahoma - They have been vorking with their State Legislature for the 
past few years to obtain appropriations for an AFDC-UP program. It 
is in the Social Service and Governor's budget requects again this 
year. Oklahoma came to Utah to look at our EWp program. If they 
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cannot obtiin the 2.3 million dollars for full funding, they will ask 
for 1.2 million dollars in state funds *nd develop program similtr 
to UUh's EWP. 

Texas - Th*y have never administered an AFDC-UP program. They suppor: 
serving two-parent households, but the two-year fiscal note will be 
$101 million in state and Federal funds. 

What we are askiig today is thdt you consider the impact on Utah and the other 
states who do not now have an AFDC-UP program. If you pass Welfare Reform 
legislation that mandates Utah to implement AFDC-UP, the estimated cost would 
be about fourteen million dollars plus any additional Medicaid expenditures. 
Wore important, we could lose the flexibility to continue our current 
successful program. 

Utah urges the Finance Committee to consider an amendment that would provide 
for state flexibility by allowing employment oriented alternatives to the 
AFDC-UP Program. While we strongly support assurins that all states assist 
unemployed two-parent families in some way, we cannot emphasize too strongly 
that this La., be most effectively and efficiently accomplished by allowing 
states the latitude of developing a program which will address their 
individual problems and needs. In addition, we urge the committee to allow 
states the option of eliminating the quarters-of-coverage requirements. 

Before I close, 1 would also like to make a few limited comments on other 
aspects of welfare reform. In general, we support Senator Moynihan's bill. 
Along with the NGA, we are strongly opposed to requirements that would mandate 
states to enroll a certain percentage of recipients in employment activities. 
We also oppose any cap on employment program expenditures. This would result 
in providing only perfunctory services to the already job ready. A new WIN 
program could result. Instead, we strongly support targeting and the proposed 
combination of Federal-State funding found in Senator Moynihan's bill. States 
are committed, along with Congress, to operate effective employment-oriented 
programs. We can provide results we all desire if we are given the 
opportunity and support to do so. 
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To suirjnarize, when Utah had an AFDC-UP program, we had families who stayed on 
assistance for 10 months. We had an average caseload of 2000 families per 
month for a cost of over ^10 million annually. We weren*t sure of the Job 
placement rates, :he public sector didn't like the program, and we created our 
own form cf dependency. 

Realizing we were not meeting the needs of tvo-parent households, we wanted to 
look for an alternative. With EWP, we now have an average monthly caseload of 
194 families for about 8% of the cost. But more importantly, we have a 
Work-oriented, short-term program which actively assists people in moving back 
into unsubsidized employment. We support the wage-earner so that he retains 
his dignity and self-esteem, we show parents that ve have faith in them as the 
support of their children. We have reinforced our State philosophy of valuing 
family stability and self-sufficiency. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share Utah's experier.ce with you. 
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I. INTRODUCTIOM AND EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Unemployed, two^parent households with dependent: children f«.ce 
numerous economic, psychological, and social problems. Can a time -limited, 
work-oriented public program effectively reduce the problems in an 
efficient manner and at low costs to the state? The Social Research 
Institute at the University of Utah has conducted a two-year, independent 
evaluation of Utah's Emergency Work Program (EWP) to partially answer this 
question. Our findings indicate that the EWP has had a positive and 
cost-effective impact on the self-sufficiency and marital stability of 
participating families. 

BACKGROUND 

In 1961, with the support of President John F. Kennedy, national 
legislation provided for the optional Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children-Unemployed Parent (AFDC-UP) program for needy families with 
unemployed breadwinners. Twenty-nine states adopted the program; Utah was 
araong the first. 

In the late l?/Os and early 1980s, nine states discontinued such 
assistance programs for unemployed breadwinners; Utah was the eighth to do 
so. (Since that time, Washington, Montana, and Oregon have reinstituted 
the AFDC-UP program.) Major reasons for Utah's discontinuing assistance to 
unemployed two-parent families were: 

1. a sharp increase in case loads, partly because of the drastic 
reduction in laboring jobs due to a slump in the housing/ 
construction industry during a time of recession; 

2. limited funding because of a state revenue shortfall; and, 

3. questionable program success of helping participants secure jobs. 
(According to an in-house folluw-up study, 35T. of the participants 
reported that no one was helpinr them secure a job and 20T. reported 
doing nothing to secure a job.) 

However, the problems faced by unemployed, two-parent households with 
dependent children did not disappear. As reported by Utah legislative 
staff researcher, Bryant Howell: 

Destitute families with children were sleeping in cars, under 
bridges, and in other temporary shelters. Some people came 
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to Utah hopins to find vrork in coal mines, but no Jobs were 
available. And many came to the Salt Lake City area hoping 
to find somethins better. 

In 1983, concerned consounity groups urged the legislature to do 
something to help. The Salt Lake County Information and Referral Service 
reported referring families to blood banks for needed cash. Community 
groups argued that limiting assistance to divorced or separated households 
was counterproductive. It was forcing families to separate. Utah's 
Department of Social Services conducted a computer record search and found 
that during a six-month period, 13% of previous AFDC-UP households had 
separated and were now receiving regular AFOC assistance. 

Soae I'ey legislators were sympathetic to the dilemma and supportive of 
a ''joba prugram,** yet recognized limited state revenue. Community groups, 
legislators, and the Utah social service staff sat together and developed 
the Utah Emergency Work Program (EWP). The EWP was designed as a "jobs 
program.'* A basic purpose was to maintain and enhance participation In the 
regular l»>>or market; hence, a 40-hour/week client performance requirement, 
a job search requirement, payment after performance, and benefits limited 
to less than the minimum wage. 

THE EMERGENCY WORK PROGRAM 

In January 1983, the EWP was funded by the Utah State Legislature. 
Given limited state funds, the primary focus was on developing a 
tlme-llmltcd, work^orlented program that would require job search and 
enhance participation In the regular labor market. The Initial clUlblllty 
standards (for example. Income and resource limits and unemployment) were 
Identical to AFDC-UP. ftowever. the EWP client performance elements were 
totally different — 

1. A minimum of 32 hours a week of community work or adult 
education/training and, in addition, 8 hours a week of job search 
Is required of an adult. 

2. The spouse must also enroll with JTPA and job search or engage In 
adult education/training unless exempted for a good cause. 

3. Payment Is made only after the family meets the performance 
requirements. The financial benefits are: (a) $200 biweekly for a 
family size of three or four and (b) $220 biweekly for a family 
size of five or more. 

^. Assistance Is limited to six months In a 12-month period. 
5. Eligibility verification Is not emphasized. If possible, 
applications are approved In two days. 

Administratively, the Department of Social Services determines 
eligibility. Issues the grant, and establishes program policy. The Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) agency administers the program requirements 
(community work, job search, adult education, skill training) and verifies 
participation. Local JTPA offices are utilized as the manpower agency that 
administers the performance requirements. Just like a regular job« JTPA 
reports performance biweekly to the local Department of Social Services 
which then Issues a check to the participant. 

EVALUATIOM 

The Social Research Institute (SRI) of the Graduate School of Social 
Work at the University of Utah was contracted by Utah*s Department of 
Social Services to conduct an Independent evaluation of the program. The 
evaluation approach Included a cost/benefit analysis of EWP as compared to 
Utah's terminated AFDC-UP program as well as compared to a "no program" 
group. The no program group was Utah's AFDC-UP recipients whose assistance 
was ended as a result of the program's termination In jly 1981. The "no 
program" sample was surveyed five months after termination of the AFDC-UP 
program. Hence, the "no program" group represents longer-term Utah AFDC-UP 
households . 
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For the AFDC-UP and "no prosram" sroup, assistance payment data and 
th% results of surveys conducted by the Utah Department of Social Services 
were used to provide data on client characteristics, cost-benefits, and 
results. For data on the EWP prosram, the data-collection approach was a 
quasi-experimental, pretest/post-test/follow-up design (i.e., a panel 
survey). At the conclusion of the two-year evaluation, SRI had conducted 
and processed 356 Intake, 212 termination, and 14tt three-month follow-up 
interviews. 



FINDINGS 



The major findings comparing the three groups are as follows 
(definitions of terms are found in the footnotes of Table 8.1): 



CLIENT CHARACTERISTICS 
Father's Average: 

Age in years 

Years of Education 

Barrier to Work 

Mother's Average: 
Age in Years 
Years of Education 
Barrier to Work 

Number in Household 

Unemployment Rates 

PROCRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
Participation Requirement 

Job Search Requirement 

Spouse participation 

Maximum Grant (faml'y of 4) 

CLIENT/PROGRAM OUTCOME 
Employment Placement 
Mean Wage 

Marital Separation Rate 

Separation and Receipt of AFDC 
Length of Stay without 30 day 

Interruption 

Recidivism: Previous episodes of 
financial assistance 



AFDC-UP No Program ewP 

__ 1980-81 1981 1984-86 

29.5 31.7 28.3 

11.5 10.7 11.2 

physical unknown physical 

26.7 29.2 25.3 

11.0 11.2 11.2 

child care unknown child care 

4.5 4.8 4.6 

6 . 8X 6 . 67. 5 . 8T. 

sometimes (WIN) N/A Always 

sometimes N/A Always 

never N/A Often 

*415 N/A t/,33 

unknown 51.87. 70.3% 

$5.12 N/A $6.81 

unknown 23.21 5.6% 

7.47. 13.67. 6.2% 

10 months N/A 2.5 months 



2.4 N/A 



Average Case Load 

Average Monthly Household Grant 

Grant Cost per Hou^iehold 

Annual Program Grant Costs 

EWP ag a Percent of AFDC-UP Costs 



1,800 


N/A 


154 


$425 


N/A 


$303 


$4,250 


N/A 


$758 


$9,173,000 


N/A 


$560,440 
61 



Administratively, the EWP as a combination of Job search, skills 
training, adult education and work has been found to be an effective quick 
way for a two-parent hcaaehold to secure regular employment in the labor 
market. At the end of the two-year demonstration project, several 
i-^portant findings are highlighted, namely: 

1. As presented in the table on the previous page, the AFDC-UP and 
EWP programs were quite similar in the clients they served. (Eliribilitv 
requirements of the EWP were designed to bo identical to AFDC-UP for direct 
comparative purposes.) The average years of education and age for fathers 
and mothers of all three groups were nearly equal. Barriers to employment 
were found to be similar. Fathers tend to have physical problems 
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proventins thum from working, while women tend to cite child earn n<t thpir 
major work barrier. Also, the average nuiuber in the households were 
similar. 

Previous episodes of financial assistance were higher for AFDC-UP than 
for EWP. This might suggest that EWP is serving a smaller portion of 
long-term recipients than AFDC-UP. However, about 15^ of the EWP 
participants did not meet the quarters of coverage requirement in contrast 
to of AFDC-UP participants. In contrast to AFDC-UP participants, a 

significant portion of EWP participants had not worked during the past four 
years. 

2. The EWP program was quickly established and implemented as a joint 
agency effort. Social Service personnel conduct the administrative duties 
of eligibility, verification, issuing grants, etc., and the Job Ttaininf, 
Partnership Act (JTPA) personnel administer program requirements of 
conmunity work, job search training, job search, etc. The division of 
labor established a strong communication between the two agencies. They 
jointly inform clients of program expectations and work together to assist 
recipients' entry into the regular labor market. 

3. The cost of providing employment and job assistance was only about 
one-tenth of the Work Incentive Program (WIN) costs associated with the 
Utah AFDC-UP program. This reduction in cost is attributable to: (1) a 
short length of stay which sharply lower the caseload to be served by staff 
at any given point-in-time; (2) clear performance requirements and payment 
after performance; and (3) utilization of JTPA resources. 

4. An effective 100% participation rate in employment activity can be 
effectively implemented for unemployed two-parent households with dependent 
children. Without exception each recipient of assistance had actively 
participated in employment activities, primarily due to the clear 
performance requirements and payment after performance. Securing 
sufficient community work sites or skill training opportunities was 
occasionally difficult for staff. However, with strong state support,^ 
sufficient sites were secured. 

This lOOX participation rate is in contrast to San Diego and West 
Virginia projects that have been considered as successful in achieving high 
participation rates. The San Diego Job Search and Work Experience Demon- 
stration succeeded in involving 53X of AFDC-UP applicants, at least one day 
in a job search workshop or one hour in a worksite. In West Virginia, 
about of the state's AFDC-UP caseload and 6011 of the caseload in 
special saturation areas were involved in community work experience. 

5. The program achieved high job placement and job retention rates. 
At the end of the demonstration project, 70X terminated from the* program 
because of employment, while 57J» were working in unsubsidized jobs earning 
over $500 per month. At a three-month follow-up interview, a 9l\J» job 
retention rate was found. Clients who obtained employment more often had 
higher self-esteem scores and fewer episodes of previous financial 
assistance. 

6. The average length of stay of EWP recipients was only 10 weeks 
both in areas with and without a six-month limit. This short length of 
stay was less than one-fourth the average length of stay of 10 months in 
the Utah AFOC-UP program in the year before termination of the program. 
Perhaps the expectation of EWP being a short-term (i.e., ''emergoncy 
assistance**) program becomes a psychological motivator that mobilizes 
client, staff and program resources. A short length of stay on EWP was 
primarily associated with fewer prior months of financial assistance. Also 
important were more hours spent in job search by both participant and 
spouse and more months employed at most recent job prior to EWP. 

7. There was a significant difference in the length of stay between 
6-month and non 6-month limit sites. The average length of stay for sites 
without a 6-month limit was 11.1 weeks compared to 9.3 weeks for sites with 
the 6-roonth limit. This difference is the result of a few cases (9) in the 
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non 6-inonth limit sites that stayed on the pi'Ograin for a relatively long 
period. When median lenRth of stay was compared, there was no sisnificant 
difference. No statistical differences were found between 6-month limit 
and non 6-month limit sites across outcome measures such as reason for 
termination, employment placements, and wages following program 
termination. In siXcs without a six-month limit, job search was stressed 
more and more participants were placed into community work, wiiat appcit-s 
to be a more important factor is that overall program stress on inanodiatc 
employment and providing only temporary assistance remained the same for 
sites with and without a 6-mor.th limit. 

8. At the 6-month limit site. 13 percent of the participants are 
tenrinated because they reach the mandatory six-month limit. 

9. Results indicated that the EWP is contributing to marital unity. 
At the time of the termination interview. 47» were separated while another 
2% had changed ^rom living together to married. (Unmarried parents livinf. 
together with a child in common are eligible for the program.) Evidently 
the program also helped families come together. In contrast. 23.2% of t>ic 
no program group (AFDC^UP recipients terminated at the program ending) had 
separated 5 months after termination from the program. 

A review of client records 3-4 months after their terrination from the 
EWP program indicates that only 6.2X of the families experienced marital 
dissolution, which is half the 13.6% experienced by the "no program' group 
or the pi-evious AFDC-UP program. Overall, clients maintained positive 
attitudes toward the program as a means of keeping their families together. 

10. Where both main participant and spouse found employment, their 
monthly income was high enough so that they were receiving no further 
financial assistance. This finding is important, since 85T» of the 
families had a child bciow the age of six; yet. 20% of the spouses were 
actively involved in job placement activities. 

11. The total grant cost of EWP was only 6% of AFDC-UP* s grant 
cost — representing a 94% savings! Because of the short length of stay, 
the average grant cost per household served was only $758. 



L ESSONS LEARNED 

Five lessons are learned from the EWP experience and other Utah 
employment efforts, namely: 

1. Active, daily involvement in a combination of emp'c/ment-related 
activities reduces the length of stay, re.luces grant costs, and 
increases job placement. Job search activity is an essential 
requirement. 

2. Community work programs need to be combined with other employment 
assistance such as, job search, adult education, skill training, 
and job placement. Community work programs are not effective 
unless combined with other employment activities directed towards 
employment. This finding is based upon Utah's experience with a 
variety oi program models. 

3. The EWP participation levels are much higher than those reached in 
other programs. The unique factor in EWP is payment after 
performance, which sharply increases involvement in employment 
activities and makes assistance similar to a regular job and its 
associated expectations. 

4. High staff expectations for employment are an important motivator 
for clients securing a regular job within a short period of time. 

5. Spouses involvement in employment activities is essential in 
today's two-wagc-eanier economy. 
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WliY RESULTS? 

There are several reasons for the successful results of Utah's 
Emergency Work Pi'ogi'om, namely: 

1. Critical to the program's design, are — 

a. the 40-hour por week performance requirement, 

b. the combination of employment activities, 

c. the payment after performance which insures a 100% 

participation rate, 

d. the emphasis on short->term assistance, 

e. the expectation of obtaining a job, 

f. the expectation that spouses also be involved and 

participate in employment activities. 

Each of these program components of the EVP are ntutually reinforcing 
and support the purpose of gaining unsubsidized employment in the regular 
labor market. However , each individual component when applied singulariy 
does not explain the program's success. "The whole is greater than the 
parts" to the point that a fundamental shift from a welfare to a jobs 
program has occurred . 

2. Unlike other public assistance programs, a job search or work 
raquirMMnt is not added on to an assistance program. Instead, the basic 
purpose of the EWP program is obtaining regular, unsubsidized en^loyment. 
This purpose is even reflected in its name. The name of the Utah program 
is not the Aid to Families with a Dependent Child — Unemployed Parents. The 
name of it is the Emergency Work Program. 

3. A major component in the success of EVP is a "total orientation'* to 
helping clients gain regular employment. This is a primary philosophical 
emphasis that shifts the attention of clients and staff to strategics for 
helping recipients become and remain employable. While both AFOC~UP and 
workfare programs also advocate employment, what distinguishes EWP is that 
regular employment is the prime and not an add-on-to-ass istance feature of 
the program. 

4. Finally, clients perceive their participation on the EWP as work, or 
a job, and not es a welfare program. Clear performance requirements for 
clients are reinforced by all agencies involved. 



AT WHAT COST? 

Costwise, EWP is n viable option to either AFDC-UP or having "No 
Program" at all. The EWP costs are about 6 percent of the previous AFOC-UP 
program. Cost-effective analysis was not able to be completed on the "no 
program" group, but considerable costs seem to be associated where no 
program is in place. States may pay just as much or more without a program 
than when there is an EWP-typc program in operation for unemployed 
two-parent families needing assistance. 

For states without the Ab'DC-UP program, the EWP represents a new 
method for meeting the needs of two-parent families without the costs 
associated with the present AFDC-UP optional program. A number of AFDC-UP 
and non AFOC-UP states have already approached Utah with questions about 
the results of the EWp. 
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■ Bnitcd States Senate 

COWMi'TiE ON LABOR a*,: 
. HUMAN HESOURCf f 

WASHINGTON. DC 205 >O-6300 

February 4, 1988 

The Honorable Lloyd Bentsen 
Chairman 

Conunittee on Finance 
United States Senate 
Washington, D*C* 20510 

Dear Mr* Chairman: 

On behalf of* the State of Utah, i would like to thank you 

for inviting Ms* Cindy Haag, Director of the Utah Office of 

Assistance Programs, to testify this morning on Utah's unique 
Emergency Work Program* 

The Emergency work Program (EV;P) has been operating 
successfully in Utah since 1983* Now in its fourth year, 
the results have bfjen dramatic, especially when compared to the 
outcomes of the aFDC-UP program* eWP is also an example of 
interagency coordination. By utilizing jtPA's service delivery 
and monitoring systems, costly duplication is avoided, and the 
program takes full advantage of each agency's functional 
expertise. 

Utah tailored this program to meet our state's specific 
needs, and we are concerned that welfare reform legislation may 
impose various requirements which would eliminate this kind of 
departure from the standard approach* Rather, we urge the 
Committee to consider ways of encouraging innovative problem- 
solving, and to build in enough flexibility for states to develop 
new Ideas for serving two-parent families effectively* 

Again, Mr* Chairman, i am gratified by your interest in 
Utah's EWP program and would welcome the opportunity to assist 
the Committee in any way I can concerning your consideration of 
welfare reform legislation. 

With every best wish. 




Orrin G- Hatch 

Ranking Minority Member 
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Prepared Statement of Senator John Heinz 

mr. chairman, today's hearing on welfare reform will 
offer some important insights into how proposals before the 
committee might help to pave the road from welfare 
dependence — to independence. this committee has been 
diligent in its efforts to establish a useful record that 
will assist members of congress as we consider welf/re 

REFORM. 

THE NEEDS OF OUR CHILDREN ARE ALSO THE NEEDS OF OUR 
FUTURE. POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY HAVE SADLY BECOME A 
PERMANENT REALITY FOR SOME SINGLE PARENTS AND THEIR YOUNG 
FAMILIES. EVEN WITH HELP FROM AFDC AND OTHER CASH 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, ONE AMERICAN CHILD IN FIVE LIVES IN 
POVERTY — AN INCOME BELOW $9,300 FOR A FAMILY OF THREE. 
MORE THAN HALF OF ALL CHILDREN WHO LIVE IN SINGLE PARENT 
HOMES ARE POOR. 
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SCHEDULED TO TESTIFY TODAY ARE FXPERTS WHO HAVE FIRST 
HAND EXPERIENCE IN THE KEY COMPONENTS OF WELFARE PROPOSALS 
— CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT, EDUCATION AND TRAINING, AND 
THE TRANSITION FROM WELFARE TO WORK. 

GERALD M ,NTEE, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF STATE, COU..1Y AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES (AFSCME) WILL 
REPRESENT THE VIEWS ON WELFARE REFORM OF WELL OVER 1 .5 
MILLION AMERICAN WORKERS. HALF OF AFSCME WORKERS ARE WOMEN 
EMPLOYED AS SOCIAL WORKERS, JOB COUNSELORS, TEACHER AIDES, 
AND HEAD START EMPLOYEES. I WELCOME HIS INSIGHTS ON THIS 
ISSUE. 

AS WE BUILD A WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAM THAT PROVIDES 
MEANINGFUL ASSIST\NCE TO WELFARE RECIPIENTS, A KEY TO 
SUCCESS — OR FINDING A JOB — WILL BE THE STATES' ABILITY 
TO MATCH THE SKILLS AND TRAINING TO THEIR OWN ECONOMY AND 
FUTURE WORKFORCE NEEDS. SEVERAL WITNESSES WILL TALK ABOUT 
THE EXPERIENCE OF STATES IN MEETING THESE GOALS. 

WHILE WELFARE REFORM BY ITSELF MAY NOT PROVIDE ALL THE 
ANSWERS TO POVERTY AND DEPENDENCY, COMBINED STATE AND 
FEDERAL EFFORTS WILL HELP SOME TO BREAK OUT OF THIS 
VISCIOUS CYCLE. 

I LOOK FORWARD TO REVIEWING TODAY'S TESTIMONY. THANK 
YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN. 
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Prepared Statement of David L. Ll/y 



WHAT IS NCCR-^ 



Some people call our National Council for 
Children's Rights (NCCR) a fathers' group. Does 
•favoring a child's right to two parents in marriage, 
as Nell as in divorce, make one a fathers' group, 
and favoring a child's right to just one parent, 
a mothers'- group*^ We favor a child's right to two 
parents, but we are a child advocacy group. 

NCCR IS a , orofit, al 1 -vol unteer 
organization, almtow entirely dependent on memberships 
and contri but \ ons from the publ i c . 

NCCR prepares written reports, video and 
audiocassettes and other educational materials we 
ma^-e available to legislators, judges, and menibers 
of the public, including our Evaluation of Sole and 
Joint Custody studies. Child Support Guideline 
Recommendations, Gray Areas in Child Sexual Abuse, 
and a School -basec! program for children, the survivors 
of the divorce wars. 



NCCri favors strengthening the family, so afe to 
reduce the popularity of divorce. The media, 
legislators, and family therapists should become 
more familiar with the research and writings of 
Stinnett, Lewis, Curran and Otto. If society 
emphasizes commitment, sharing time together, 
appreciation, respecting privacy, getting help 
when help is needed, and the other qualities that 
these researchers find keeps families st-ong, 
perhaps the popularity of divorce can be reduced. 

NCCR has declared 1988 as the first year of our "War 
Against Family Breakdown." 

I want to make observations about the changing family, 
comments about S. 1511 and our recommendations for change* 

1. ONE OR TWO PARFNTS AKTER DIVORCE*^ If divorce or 
separation occurs, should we encourage both parents to be 
involved with their children, or should we provide an 
enormous imbf'ance between custodial and non-custodial 
parents in a futile attempt to prop up the single parent 
family, as the child support portion of S. 1511 does. Let 
me e::plain. 

The American economy is set up for the two-parent, 
two-job family. We can't support our children nearly so 
well in most cases in divorce, because we now have two 
incomes spread over maintaining two households. No amount 
of child support can rectify the fact that two households 
are now being maintained, instead of one. 
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Women in this country are divided between those Mho 
•favor two parents a^ter divorce, to provide the maximum 
amount of -financial and emotional child support in a 2- 
household situation, and those women who -favor just one 
parent. 

The women who -favor two parents -for a child a-fter 
separation or divorce may be divorced mothers themselves, 
stepmothers, grandmothers, or daughters. Or they may be 
professionals — researchers, social workers, mediators, 
teachers, attorneys, judges, legislators — who have seen the 
mountain of research that shows children with two parents 
are generally better adjusted and more likely to avoid 
problems in school, m their social development, and with 
the law than children of si ngl e^parent families. 

They know that children of single parents are more 
likely to be involved in drugs and crime, more likely to be 
victims of criminal and sexual abuse, and more likely to be 
unwed teenage mothers and fathers, than children with two 
active parents. 

These mental health professionals, and our National 
Council, favor a different approach than the child support 
measures contained in S. 1511* But there are some women's 
groups who seem to want to make certain that children have 
only their mothers. They want to prop up the single parent 
maternal homes which make up 907. of all single parent 
families. This would be just as bad as propping up the 10'/. 
of single parent homes headed by men. A child's right and 
need is for two parents. 

Your approach should be one that encourages shared 
parenting, and that, we believe, is joint custody* Whatever 
policy keeps both parents involved is good for children, and 
may even reduce divorce. 

Where the parents realize they must still deal with 
each other, there may be less incentive for divorce. Where 
parents falsely believe that they may control or even 
e>{terminate the other parent's involvement with their 
children, they may be encouraged to seek a divorce. From 
the perspective of the ex-spouse, the ideal situation may 
seem never to have to deal with the other parent again. 
From the perspective of the chilo, such a "solution" is 
inimical to thPir interests and desires. The gap between 
this false e;:pectation and the other parent's continuing 
love for their child tragically fuels many custody and 
visitation battles each year. 

I realize Congress is not ready to espouse co- 
parenting, particularly when strong lobbying groups have 
issued the call to support sole maternal custody regardless 
of the cost to the child's relationship with their father. 
But you ought to realize the value of two parents to 
children in all but the rarest situations. 

2. SUPPORT COMPLIANCE INCREASES WHEN ACCESS IS 
ENFORCED. At the very least, you should require that all 
states adopt a Michigan-type "Friend of the Court" System. 
Michigan is the only state with staff, statewide, to help 
parents informally resolve custody, support and visitation 
problems out-of-court. Michigan officials credit this 
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staff, plus Michigan's balanced laws for families of 
divorce, Mith the fact that Michigan collects more child 
support than any other state — ^9,ZZ collected in support for 
every dollar spent to collect. 

3. ENFORCE ACCESS QN A FEDERAL LEVEL. Our National 
Council appreciates the *5 million S. 1511 and H.R. 1720 
provides for access (visitation) model demonstration 
projects, funds inserted in these bills at our request. But 
this IS only a drop in the bucket. We can't provide 1/5 of 
the child support offices in America with even one staffer 
per county for *5 million per year. <^nd they certainly 
won't have any enforcement power such as the "Friend of the 
Court" staff has in Michigan to investigate custody and 
visitation orders. Staff would only meaiate. 

In Prince George's County, Md. , visitation staff was 
hired at our National Council's request. They report after 
one year an BOX success rate in resolving visitation 
complaints, whether filed by the custodial or non-custodial 
parent, an average settlement time of 1 hour, 37 minutes, at 
an average case cost of SIS. 00. 

S. 15tl provides for demonstration projects for two 
years, and requires performance evaluations at the end of 
the two years. The House bill provides funds for 3 years 
with no comparable performance evaluations. So few counties 
or states involved for so short a time make the Senate 
bills'^ evaluation requirements unrealistic. If you must 
allocate only *5 million per year, the House version is for 
a longer period and more realistic in its expectations. The 
best approach is tAO million per year with no time limit for 
this process — a small amount of money that can go very far 
in helping children. 

4. WHY REQUIRE PAYING PARENTS— TO PAY? We know you 
want to help children, but the requirement for immediate 
mandatory wage withholding for all parents, is not the way 
to do it. Whenever we explain to people that there is 
already a law, P.L. 98-378, passed n 1984, to provide wage 
withholding for parents who are delinquent in support, and 
that this new bill would only apply to parents who pay all 
their child support on time, people can't believe us. It is 
costly and ineffective to require parents who pay their 
child support directly to the other parent to pay 3t through 
the government. The state will then write a check to the 
custodial parent, and collect a fee from the U.S. government 
for this service. 

That IS vihat this bill would require. And that is why 
some states like this provision. It means a guarantee of 
mi 1 1 1 ons of dol 1 ars of sure money — money which i s paid in 
support — flowing through state coffers. Not only millions 
of dollars that the states don't now have, but millions of 
dollars in extra incentive payments from the federal 
government for collecting money that would be paid directly 
to the other spouse anyway. 

This IS nnt support payments from the unemployed, or 
welfare people — you can't put welfare people or the 
unemployed on wage withholding. They have no wages to 
withhold* 
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This immediate withholding assumes guilt before 
innocence, and will give kids the impression that the state 
iff supporting them— because that im where the check is 
coming from. In Virginia, a prototype child support 
computer system has been roundly criticized by HHS for 
causing incredible delays in getting money to the right 
address. 

Let's first study how the 19B4 law is working, a 
survey HHS has commissioned, before we add on an unnecessary 
layer of government intervention. We submit that making 
everyone pay support through the government also runs afoul 
of the President's Executive Order on the Family issued 
Sept. 2, 19B7* That order essentially says if the family 
can perform a certain function, let it do so. If parents 
are paying support, leave them alone. 

The provision that would allow parents to work out 
direct payment plans is not realistic. Given the anger and 
upset that accompanies most divorces, most parents will not 
be in a frame of mind to agree to allow the other parent to 
make or to continue making direct payments, and the states 
will have no financial incentive to encourage them to do so. 
Other reasons against having all child support flow through 
the government is given in Vol. 3, No, 1 of our NCCR 
Newsletter, which was delivered to all Senate offices on 
February 1, 1988. Additional copies are available upon 
request . 

5. CHILD SUPPORT GUIDELINES. S. 1511 would make 
state child support guidelines mandatory for judges to 
impose unless there is good cause not to. It is premature 
to make them mandatory now, when many states are still 
struggling with basic guidelines. There is still not one 
study of the costs of raising a child of divorce (although 
we have at least five studies, with widely varying figures 
of costs within marriages). There is also no accountability 
for how child support is spent, in S. 1511. 

Many states are trying to change the historic 
principle of having each parent pay a portion of the 
reasonable costs of raising the child. Instead, they are 
going with an income shares or income equalisation approach. 
We understand that some people think it is unfair that 
alimony has lost favor in this country. We agree that women 
over 40 with inadequate job skills especially need spousal 
support. But this is no reason to abandon the reasonable 
costs tests. Not everything that bears the name "Child 
support" is necessarily related to child support merely 
because it bears those magic words. State legislators 
should also look skeptically at proposals which take a 
percentage of gross rather than net, and which do not figure 
in the non^custodi al parent's costs when the child is with 
that parent. The House bill calls for a study of the costs 
of raising children of divorce, but the Senate's bill 
doesn't. That study should be made! 

6. TAX BREAKS. There are four tax breaks that flow 
to a custodial parent. They are: the exemption for the 
child: child care costs: favorable head~of -househol d IRS 
treatment: and tax-free child support income to the 
recipient. There are no tax incentives for a non-custodial 
parent* You should at least allow a deduction for child 
support that is actually paid. Payments can be proven by 
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7. FEW "NON-CUSTODIAL" PARENTS ARE "ABSENT" PARENTS. 
We also renew a suggestion we made a year ago before 
Senator Moynihan's subcommittee that you replace the words 
"Absent" parent as used in federal child support legislation 
with the words "Non-custodial" parent. This latter term is 
used by the courts, and should be used by you — except in 
instances where a parent truly is missing. The right 
language might help you to focus on the right issues. 

8. INTERSTATE COMMISSION. Both the House and Senate 
bills require the establishment of an interstate commission 
on child support. The House requires that custodial and 
non^custodial parents be members of the commission; the 
Senate makes no such requirement. We favor the House 
version, but would make it stronger, so as to include 
representatives of custodial and non-custodial parents'' 
groups, and to permit the commission to consider the 
eeffects of interstate visitation on support. 

9. THE CENSUS BUREAU SHOULD ASK FATHERS WHAT THEY 
PAY. Because the Census Bureau only asks mothers what they 
are receiving in support, and does not ask fathers what they 
pay in support. Welfare Professionals are raising the 
possibility that lawmakers and the media ere being fed false 
or misleading data. This matter could be cleared up if the 
Census Bureau were to be asked to poll fathers on what they 
pay in support, as well as to ask mothers what they receive. 
Please make this request immediately — an informal request 
from this committee might be enough to get this question 
included on the 1988 Census Bureau form, which is now in the 
works. 

10. PERMIT RETROACTIVE MODIFICATION OF CHILD SUPPORT 
ORDERS — IN HARDSHIP CASES. A few years ago Congress passed 
a provision, with no hearings and as a rider onto another 
bill, P.L. 99-509, totally prohibiting state judges from 
retroactively modifying a child support order. No wonder, 
when I testified before a Maryland legislative committee 
recently, state officials criticized this as a poorly 
drafted law. In Maryland, they have hearings on every bill, 
and no bills are attached as riders to other bills. In this 
respect at least, CongretiS ought to take a leaf from my 
state of Maryland. 

If that bill had created a "rebuttable presumption" 
against retroactive modification, that would have been 
reasonable. But an outright ban reduces judges to 
automaton? and creates incredible hardship. We know of a 
case where a woman has received support, but then the couple 
resumed living together, with the man supporting the family. 
Later, there was a second separation, and the woman demanded 
and got support for the time when the couple was living 
together, because of that original support order. The couple 
didn't know they had to go court for modification of the 
order. In other instances, there is a support order, but 
later, there is an informal exchange of custody, with the 
child going to the father. Years later, the woman applies 
for and receives support for the time when the child was 
living with the father. A simple change in this law — to 
"rebuttable presumption" against retroactive modification, 
would serve Congress's intent, without denying equitability 
in specific cases. 
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11. PAYMENTS TO 2-PARENT FAMILIES. The pr ovi 



n in 



families m need, where the primary breadwinner is 
unemployed or underemployed discourages family break-up. We 
respect-Fully ask that Congress apply the same 2-parent 
emphasis to its child support provisions. 

An emphasis on maintaining two parents for children 
of separation and divorce will provide more incentives for 
payments, better parenting, safer streets, and help a 
generation of children from becoming children at risk. 

Thank you. 
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Prepared Statement of Reginia S. Lipscomb 



Mr. Chairman^ my name is Reginia S, Lipscccnbf and I am 
Commissioner of the West Virginia J)epartinent of Human Services. I 
would like to share with you some of West Virginia's experiences with 
the Ccrinunity Work Experience Program. I believe this informatio:. 
vdll be helpful during your discussions on welfcire reform legislation 
and will provide a different perspective on the value of workfare 
programs. 

The Cannunity Work Experience Program (CWEP) or workfare, the 
requirement that recipients of public assistance perform ptiblic 
service duties in exchange for their welfcire benefits, is a 
controversial concept. 

Oj^nents will argue that the program exploits welfare 
recipients, that the work performed is menial and does little to 
enhance the employability of the participants. Another ocrmon 
argument is that the program results in loss of jobs because regular 
salaried employees are displaced or replaced by CWEP participants. 

Ihe Chmbus Reconciliation Act of 1981 restored to states the 
authority to operate work relief programs. At the same time. West 
Virginia was faced with an increased number of individuals receiving 
public assistance as a result of uneiployment. In addition, federal 
budget cuts were irrplemer.tcd which resulted in a sharp decrease in 
the capability of states to aggressively develop and deliver 
employment service programs. In response to this need. West Virginia 
sou^t alternative methods of providing meaningful programs at 
minimum cost. 
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As part of this initiative, the CWEP program became operational 
on a statewide basis under the State's IVIN Program in January 1982. 
Participation in the CWEP program was and continues to be limited to 
public assistance clients in the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AI-tOC) category. 

Fran a modest beginning in January 1982, when the program was 
ijiplemented as a pilot program with 2,000 participants tKcough today, 
approximately 36,000 individuals have participated in CWEP. 
throughout the six year history of the proyram, CWEP has alvays been 
secondary to placement into other erployment or training activities, 
such as direct entry into unsubsidized jobs, on-the-job training, and 
classroom or skills training situations. More than 10,000 public 
assistance recipients entered full or part time CTiployment this past 
program year. An average of 5,000 individuals currently participate 
in CWEP each msnth. 

Although CWEP provides highly valuable public bervice functions 
through its public and private non-profit sponsoring agencies, this 
is not the primary purpose of the program. Rather, it is Wfest 
Virginia's view that aVEP should be used as one method of moving an 
uneitployed individual toward the goal of self-sufficieJicy. 

It is our belief that a record of recent successful work 
activity enhances the erplcyability of Ct^ participants and is one 
of the most important functions of the program. 

Work assignments for participants go far beyond minimum level 
jobs and f>re clearly meaningful in scope rather than menial. Wfe have 
over 100 separate job functions being performed by CWEP participants. 
Sane of the skilled and semi-professional occupations in vjhich CWEP 
participants receive vxjrk perience are fire and police dispatcher, 
teacher's aide, recreation director, painter, cook, water treatment 
worker, library assistant, and carpenter. 
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A monthly record of attendance and a written evalution of work 
performance is maintained by the sponsoring organization ♦ 1tie3e 
attendance records and work perfotmance evaluations are made 
available to the client to use in his or her independent job seeking 
efforts. When appropriate, the sponsor is asked to write letters of 
reccmnendation for individuals supervised* 

Because the first priority of our employment and training 
efforts for West Virginia's public assistance clients is unsubsidized 
employment, CWEP is not an autcnatic assignment for every work 
registrant. A thorough assessment of the enployment potential is 
made "ilong with a survey of job openings in the iiimediate labor 
market area before determining that OJEP is appropriate for a 
particular individual. 

Depending on the needs of the client, alternatives to G«EP 
placement might be a period of job search, referral to vocational 
training, or enrollment in other enployment or training programs. 

Itie CWEP program may also be used to permit the exploration of 
occupational interests, aptitudes and abilities. Clients have 
limited hope of returning to their former occupation may be resistive 
to retraining. Exposure to other occupations through CWEP has been 
most useful in helping clients accept training for other jobs. 

One of the more gratifying aspects of the program is general 
acceptance of the work requirement by the public assistance clients. 
We expected the program to be popular with the public, legislators, 
sponsoring organizations and the media, but did not anticipate the 
degree of acceptance from those required to participate. Although we 
have a sanction policy, it is rarely used. In fact, many clients 
have requested placement in the CWEP prograin. 
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A contributing factor to this acceptance is Vfest Virginia's 
strong work ethic and a long and positive tradition of work programs. 

Ccmnents fran participants in the program indicate they feel 
they are earning their public assistance checks and contrihuting 
something to t}^.eir conmunities. Participation in the CWEP program 
has allcwed public at^sistano? recipients to maintain a sense of 
dignity and self-esteem. 

local TV stations have praised CWEP as a welfare program that 
preserves the dignity of the recipient and gives them the opportunity 
to contribute to the cominity News coverage of the program has 
regularly highlighted client acceptance of CWEP. 

We have received numerous letters frcm sponsoring agencies 
outlining the virtues of the program and carplimenting the quality of 
work of the participants. The program has done much to dispel the 
myth that people on welfare are lazy and don't want to work. 

For a variety of social, econcmic and historic reasons, work 
programs for the disadvantaged have been popular and successful in 
the State. In essence, all indications would tend to support the 
hypothesis that CWEP dees indeed serve the employment needs of 
clients through work exposure. It meets the needs of the camtunity 
through the provision of services to all citizens of the ^tate and 
the needs of the agency are met through maintaining a valuable 
service nrogram for. both clients and the conrTunity. 

The Connunity Vfork Experience Program in Wtest Virginia appears 
to be :naking a positive contribution at this time and does v^at it 
was designed to do— provide meaningful wrk experience situations for 
those unable to secure imiediate enployment. 
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CWEP is not a substitute for other ^loyinent & training 
activities, but rather ar.othor method to prepare individuals for 
enplcyment by providing work experience which will build acceptable 
work habits and maintain or develop work skills. 

Sane of the proposed welfare reform legislation permits CWEP 
only if it is canbined with formal training. CWEP, however, is not 
intended to be a forroal training program. Although most CWEP 
participants report acquiring new skills fron their work experience 
assignments, it is unrealistic to require training with every CWE3> 
assignment. Specifically designed programs such as on-the-job 
training and classroom training should be used to provide formal 
training. Many CWEP participants are already adequately trained but 
may encounter delays in locating ^loyment. Participation in CWEP 
provides a period of positive work history and eases the stigma of 
welfare dependency^ 

Time limits on CWEP participation have also been proposed with a 
maximum of six {6) months most ccmonly suggested. Additionally, 
criteria governing selection of individuals for assignment to CWEP 
would place further restrictions on states ability to deliver 
programs which will best meet the need of their citizens. While 
there may be merit to establishing time limits on CWEP participation, 
imposition of a six {6) month time limit restricts the contribution a 
work experience assignment may maJ^e in reducing welfare dependency. 

Wte have resisted imposing a time limit on CWEP participation in 
Wtest Virginia. Instead, have relied on regular assessment of each 
individual's circianstances to determine the appropriate length of 
CWEP assignnent. 
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We often vrork with the sponsoring organization to secure full 
time anplpyment for CffEP participants. Ejctending the CWEP assignment 
a few nonths can make a critical difference v*ien the sponsoring 
orvinization makes a realistic offer of enployment. Participants may 
also benefit fxcri an extended CWEP assignment v*iich prodixjes 
satisfactory job performance and positive references for prospective 
enployars. For these reasons, we should not be required to terminate 
every CWEP assignment at the end of six m3nths. 

I do not believe that the answer to effective alternatives to 
our exiscLng welfare system can be found in strictly prescr.Ubed 
federal policies. Effective welfare reform policy must include 
flexibility for states to design employment and training programs 
which will be responsive to their* unique situations. Resources vary 
greatly fran one state to aj"iother and econanic conditions, geography, 
availability of transportation and child care iinpact program design 
and effect:iveness. 

West Virginia has traditionally taken advantage of opportunities 
to operate creative enplo>irent and training programs for public 
assistance recipients. National welfare reform legislation should 
establish a framework that will permit the continued use of this 
creativity. Changing our existing system frcm one \^ich pranotes 
welfare dependency to one which provides strong incentives for work 
is a difficult task and there is not a single solution vfhich will 
prove effective for every state. 

The CWEP program wfiich operates in West Virginia differs in 
design frcm programs operated in other states. Mtest Virginia's 
program can not be expected to produce the same results in other 
states and should not serve as an exact model for duplication.' It 
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has and does vrork for us because it was developed to be responsive to 
the particular circumstances in our State. 

I trust that the information X have shared with you today has 
been helpful in identifying the merits of a CWEP program. It is 
clear that the program has contributed to the eirplcyability of public 
assistance recipients in West Virginia in these four important ways: 

It maintains and establishes acceptable work habits. 

It offers continued exposure to the labor market. 

It preserves the dignity and self-esteem of participants. 

It provides for the contribution of valuable public service work. 

For these reasons, I urge you to include in any national welfare 
reform legislation you enact, the authority for states to control the 
design and development of errployment and training programs which will 
be responsive to the particulcir needs of its citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I will be happy to 
respond to questions at this time or will provide more detailed 
written material for review by this Ccmnittee. 
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Prepared Statement of Jim Hattox 

MR. cIiAIRMAN AND RESPEC'i/:D MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE: 

Let me say tiiat I believe the faUure to pay court-ordered chUd abuse is a 
very real and tragic form of child abuse. 

So I am pleased to have this opportunity to underscore my support for this 
proposed legislation, v/hich recognizes the fact that child support 
enfor. .x:ii ent is the cornerstone of any serious attempt at welfare reform. 

History teUs us thra the phrase "Women and ChUdren First" originated on 
the night of Apri! 14, 1912, when the Titanic went down in the icy waters of 
the Atlantic 

We are told that women and children were first that night. First to be lifted 
into hfebc-ts. First to be rowed to safety. First to be evacuated fi-om that 
great ship, which was said to be imsinkable. 

What we are not told, however, is that those women and children were 
traveling first class. Back in steerage, the vast majority w-s held back - 
some of them at gunpoint. Half of those women, and 70 percent of their 
children, went down with the ship that night. 

1 c Jay, women and child/ >n are still first - first to fall into the guJf of 
poverty. 

We live in a naUon that is said to be as unsinkable as the Titanic. Yet, far 
too many of our women and children are still traveling in steerage. For 
them, the daily reality- is: Women and children last - because there are 
simply not enough lifeboats to go around. 
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Mr. Chairman, as one who has been on the lErontlines of this battle for 
ycarst I wish to propose a number of improvements to strengthen the 
proposed legislation. 

. ^ *^ 

GENERAL RECOMMENPATIOM 

My first three recommendations fall outside of the area of child support. 
The first, I know, is rather controversial. But I believe that it speaks to the 
heart of the problems over which you are hoping to gain control with this 
biU. 

1) . We will never gain such control unless we come to grips ^^Mh the 
numbers of unplanned children or children bom to those ^ .annot 
afiford the costs of raising them. This issue must be addressed, regardless 
of how controversial it appears. Very dearly, incentives can be provided 
through the AFDC financing mechanism to require the sutes to establish 
birth education programs. The problem is not so much the first birth to an 
AFDC family but the multiple births that lake pface, requiring the tj^ayers 
of the nation to subsidize these family units. 

I recognize the limited jurisdiction of this conomittee. But finafirial 
incentives can be attached to the AFDC program to bring about this much 
needed reform. 

2) . The second recommendation I offer deals with child care. While I 
believe it is a step in the right direction to reduce from age six to age one 
the time when an AFDC recipient is required to participate in job training 
or educational programs, a more appropriate standard would be the 
average time it takes for women in private employment to return to work. 
I know that this, again, is a controversial area. But the public will admire 
and respect your courage in attempting to set a more realistic age level. 

3) . * I addition, I recommend the esublishment of experimental child care 
programs in existing elementary school faculties to be operated by 
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additional staff. They should open early, for those children whose parents 
must be at work before the start of school, and they should remain open 
late, allowing parents who must work beyond the end of the school day to 
pick their children up on the way home. 

These facilities should also operate during summer vacations and other 
times of the year when parents must work even though their children are 
out of school. During those periods, additional educational programs 
should be developed and offered to the children. 

I urge you to provide a provision for making funds available for 
demonstration models of this program throughout the United States. 

SPECinC CHILD SUPPORT RECOMMENDATIONS 
On the topic of child support, Mr. Chairman, I subm** that the most 
significant improvement that can be made is to shift the burden for 
collecting child suppoit from the custodial parent to the sute. Once an 
initial complaint is filed pertaining to the failure to collect child support, 
the state must bear the obligation to collect child support on an ongoing, 
regular basis. 

1) . Each sute must be required to monitor all voluntary' or involuntary 
child support payments that are made. At a minimum, this will provide 
accurate record keeping on the number of child-custody awards, the 
amount of wage assigtmients ordered, and the amount collected. Each 
jurisdiction, and the states in general, will then be held accountable for 
meeting federal guidelines on the levels of child support they award. This 
is not only in the best interests of the children, but it is the law in Texas; it 
should serve as a model for the entire nation. 

2) . Every divorce decree involving a child oistody judgement should 
contain a wage assignment provision* It is my view that such wage 
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assignments should take immediate effect, unless both parents request 
otherwise, and upon a finding by the court based on evidence, that it is not 
in the best interest of the child to order wage withholding. 



custodial parent to the rV*D agency, 2t then should become the 
responsibility of the state to collect child support payments - rather than 
placing the burden of subsequent complaints on the custodial parent. This 
is particularly useful in the case of self-employed non-custodial parents. 
Mr. Chairman, with regard to federal formulas for reimbursing the states, I 
propose two improvements. 

1). As Anomey General, I run the child support program in Texas. And we 
have been working hard to strengthen our efforts. In TV 1983, the year 
before my office took over the program, $18 million was collected on a 
caseload of about 180,000 cases. Last year, we collected more than $70 
million - an increase of nearly 300 percent - onaca^seload of 320,000 
cases. The cost effectiveness of this program (total dollars collected -^er 
administrative dollars spent) more than doubled, frc x Sl.19 in FY 1983 to 
$3.04 in r/ 1987. 

But there is a problem. In my state - and in many others - the state 
legislature has taken it upon itself to seize a large portion of the earned 
revenues and federal bonuses we receive from our IV-D , grams, and iias 
diverted that money to other purposes. \^e are talking about $13 million 
last year in Texas alone. That represents about one-half of our total child 
support budget If the state legislature bad reinvested that money in child 
support prograr^s, the $ 13 million would have helped us qualify for a 
higher fedenJ match. The result? A doubling of our budget. 

In addition, we are currently able to effectively work only about 30 percent 
of our cases in Texas. During the last quarter of 1987, more than fifty-nine 



3). Once an arrearage occurs for any reason, and upon a complaint by the 
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thousand new cases were filed with our agency, and we are currently 
rece^Ting an average of ten thousand AFDC referrals each month. If we 
doubled our budget in the manner I describe, we would also double the 
number of cases we can adequately work - and collect on. 

My proposal, therefore, is that this bUl should mandate that all revenues 
and all federal reimbursements for child support enforcement must be 
plowed bade into child support enforcement - and noi siphoned off to 
help balance the budgets of other state agencies. 

2). The cap on incentives for non-AFDC cases should be removed. There is 
an overwhelming demand placed on sutc agencies by these non-welfare 
cases. Some sutes have simply foiled to help non-AFDC clients because 
they receive no incentives in return. But statistics show that, in Texas, we 
have put more of our resources into non-AFDC cases than nearly any other 
state. And, as a result, our program is out of balance. In FY86, most states 
had non-AFDC caseloads of under thirty percent; in Texas, the ifigure is 
currently close to sixty percent. For every two paying non-AFDC cases, the 
Texas IV-D program can boast only one paying AFDC case. 

Consistent with this argument, I further submit that Texas receives nearly 
8.5 percent of the nation's incoming URESA cases (only two states have a 
higher percentage). Fifteen percent of collections in Texas are made on 
behalf of other states, while the nationwide average is only seven percent. 
Therefore, if Congress is unwilling to eliminate the cap on non-AFDC 
coUecUons, it should at least allow for an incentive - over and above the 
existing cap - on non-AFDC money collected on behalf of other sutes. In 
FY86, for example, Texas collected over S5 million in non-AFDC payments 
on behalf of other states, and obtained no incentives for this money. 
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Mr. Chairman, during the years that I have run the child support program 
in Texas, I have seen ample proof that children without childhoods are a 
frightful sight. 

I urge you and the members of this Committee in the strongest possible 
terms to expand this proposed legislation to include the above 
recommendations. 

The im|X>rtant work you have done in this area has brought us dose to our 
common goal. It must not now be allowed to fsdl short of that goal: to 
ensure that women and children really do come first. 
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Prepared Statement of Gerald McEntee 



Mr. Chairman* my name is Gcraid McEntcc, and I am president of the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) I am testifying today 
on behalf of AFSCME and the AFL-CIO, of which I am a vice president. 

AFSCME represents one-and-a-half million state, eounty and city employees across 
the country. Over half of the union's members are women, with more than 60 percent 
of them earning less than $20,000. Many AF.CME members work directly with poor and 
disadvantaged families. They are social workers, employment counselors, teacher aides, 
and Head Start employees. All of our members have had experience with work activities 
in employment and training programs 

Our union has devoted a great deal of time this past ycai to seeking the adoption 
of welfare reform legislation that will offer welfare recipients a real chance to escape 
poverty, while not jeopardizing the economic security of the people wc represent 

We made considerable progress toward this goal in the House with HR 1720, which 
came out of three committees under the stewardship of Congressmen Harold Ford (D* 
TN), Tom Downey (D-NY), Gus Hawkins (D-CA) and Henry Waxman (D-CA), w,th the 
support of the Democratic leadership. While not going as far as we would like it to, 
the House-passed bill carries welfare reform about as far as it can, given today's fiscal 
limitations. If it becomes law, an important step will be taken toward true "welfare 
reform". 

The House bill carefully balances the need for state flexibility with basic federal 
constraints t[»at protect welfare recipients and their children. It provides states with 
the flexibility to design their own employment and training programs for welfare 
recipients - tailoring their programs to their particular economic circumstances. At the 
same time, the bill's basic federal protections woi d rcqu-rc states to meet certain 
federal standards for eligibility and benefits, prevent the displacement of regular 
employees by welfare recipients in work programs, and protect welfare recipients from 
mistreatment while they participate in work programs 



Unfortunately. S 1511. introduced by Senator Daniel P. Moynihan. takes the notion 
ate flexibih'.y too far. placing many of our nation's poor at unnecessary risk Wc 
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oppose S. 1511 because we strongly disagree with the fundamental premise of the bill- 
that the protections and relief offered by the federal government to the poor and the 
powerless should be minimized in favor of the political vicissitudes of the 50 states. 

This philosophy is at the heart of the waiver authority in Title VIII The waivers 
would ercatc state block grants erasing the federal protections for poor children and 
their families established by Congress after considered debate over a 50-year period. 

This block grant plan could jeopardize both individual eligibility and client appeal 
rights under Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) It would allow states to 
ignore the protective provisions of the 1980 Child Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act 
and reduce th" chances for many children to have a stable family life, It \/ouId allow 
states to use Title XX funds for child care that does not meet state and local 
standards, The states even could ignore the new child support rules established 
elsewhere in the bill They could disregard any rules or standards established in the 
Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) program, and they could impose new 
work requirements on classes of people not presently affected, Thev also could ignore 
the provision requiring them to establish an AFDC-Unemployed Parent program. 

Under this block grant plan, states would be able to transfer funds from one 
program to another, setting off struggles in the state legislatures that could pit the old 
against the young» the homeless against the disabled, and stat: interests m minimizing 
costs against everyone. 

In adopting the block grant concept. S 1511 pisys into the White House strategy 
of weakening and eventually destroying many of the remaining domestic programs for 
low-ineome and working families. 

From the beginning of the Reagan Administration, the call for local control and 
experimentation has been a guise for those seeking to gut dome«ic programs by turning 
them back to the states Under a block grant strategy, states will use the funds in 
different ways, so that the purposes and constituency for the program become diffused. 
Political support will weaken, making the program very vulnerable, especially in an era 
of budRet deficits Revenue sharing, the ultimate in sratc flexibility, ts a good example. 
It took its first loss in 1980 and finally died in 1986. even though it was one of the 
most universal of all of the federal domestic assistance programs. 

We at AFSCME deal with governors and state legislatures day in and day out. The 
issue is not whether or not they arc creative. Some are and some are not. The real 
issue is whether we will set in motion a process that will strip Congress of its proper 
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policymaking role and complete the Reagan revolution even after the Reagan presidency 
ends 

We strongly urge you not to proceed down the road of broad waiver authority 
AFSCME welcomes experimentation and would be happy to work on ways to eneoi rage 
state flexibility with the proper balance of federal aecountabiht- But let's not 
jeopardize these programs or their very vital protections 

Minimizing federal involvement is the operating principle in the JOBS programs as 
well IS the waivers, a major exception being expanded mandatory work requirements. 
S. 1511 enlarges the number of people subject to the work requirement, but the 
estimated federal funding would be lower than the 1980 Work Incentive Program (WIN). 
The estimated $300 million for the JOBS program will not provide the comprehensive and 
intensive services welfare recipients need. In addition, the lowered matching rate for 
amounts above $140 million discriminates against the less wealthy states. 

S 1511 also lacks an important element in H.R 1720 that requires states to offer a 
broad range of education and training services We agree that flexible federal funding 
authority is needed to address different individual needs, but we do not support the 
kind of flexibility that permits the states to rely on only one activity, such as 
workfare, for everyone 

We firmly believe that S 1511 will create additional pressure on states to rely on 
lower-eost services such as job search and workfare. Recent research by the General 
Acco-jnting Office (GAO) indicates that currently these arc the most commonly used 
activities. The reduction in federal funding over the last eight years has made such 
low-cost serv'ices the only real option for the states. 

Many states will feel more compelled to use workfare (the Community Work 
Experience Program, or CWEP) because S. 1511 creates additional pressure to serve more 
people, in a program which must be statewide, but which will be underfunded. In this 
atmosphere CWEP becomes the easy way out. especially where higher unemployment 
means a scarcity of jobs Furthermore, he imposition of participation quotas and 
efficiency.based funding, as proposed in S 1655. introduced by Senator Robert Dole, 
would guarantee such a result. 

Even if there were no additional pressures resulting from S. 1511. the current 
CWEP situation is unacceptable Since the Gramm-Latta law swept through Congress in 
1981 carrying CWEP with it, 27 states have adopted some form of CWEP program. 
Workfare has become the public service jobs program of the 1980s in places like 
Michitan, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York. 

14a 
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Workra^c is bad public policy because it oscrshadows the need to provide training 
and education services required by many unskilled welfa-. recipients Indeed, workfarc 
retards movement off welfare because recipients hase a harder time looking for work 
and employers frequently seek to retain "good" workfare workers without giving them 
employee status. 

From a labor force perspective, workfare has a job displacement effect similar to 
that of the youth submmimum wage or outsourcing, in which higher-paid jobs arc 
replaced with cheaper labor Workfare provides workers to public and nonprofit 
employers at substandard "wages" and without benefits In fact, it goes further because 
the employer has no employee costs. 

Documenting this displacement of the regular workforce by free CWEP workers is 
difficult. As Beverly MeOonald from the Michigan League of Human Services recently 
wrote about the Michigan program: 



"It is very difficult to establish a direct link between the loss 
of regular unsubsidized positions in the paid workforce and 
replacement by CWEP workers, primarily because 80 percent of 
CWEP slots were formerly CETA slots ... In sum. what the 
CWEP prograi:i may have done is displace a chmatc in which it was 
assumed that a governmental, school or nonprofit employer had to 
pay to get floors swept, phones answered, and letters typed just as 
any employer in the private, for-profit sector would" ^ 



Workfare puts our union in an untenable position The courts have repeatedly 
rebuffed our efforts to represent workfare workers and secure for them the rights and 
benefits which our members have achieved through collective bargaining At the same 
time, workfare jeopardizes the integrity of those very rights and benefits. 

We support federally subsidized work opportunities for the unemployed and 
disadvantaged as long as the subsidized workers have employee status and are treated 
equally In addition, the displacement of regular jobs must be sharply limited, if not 
eliminated. We find it intolerable that tn Michigan a person can go from being a 
$13,000 county dogcatcher to a S9,000 CETA dogcatcher to a $6,000 CWEP dogcatcher 



' September 2, 1987 Memo to Alan Houseman, Director, Center for Law M,id Social 
Policy. 
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It also is unacceptable that in Michigan, the CWEP program increased to o^er 
11,000 participants per month during the economic downturn from 198 1 to 1983, while 
regular paid public employment declined by more than 15,000. In New York state, 
54,000 general assistance and over 11,000 AFDC recipients were forced to work off their 
grants in 1986. At the same time, the state has failed to legislate any limitations on 
CWEP, and we fear further expansion of the program if the economy turns downward 
With so many welfare recipients in workfarc, either substantial displacement already is 
occurring or the workfarc workers are not being assigned much useful work. 

CWEP and work supplementation are both forms of federal job creation. So was 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) in the 1970s The main 
difference is that, flawed as it might have been, CETA required that participants have 
employee status and be treated equally with other workers. They received the same 
wngcs and benefits, including health and safety protections, health insurance, sick pay, 
vacjtion credits and access to grievance procedures. CETA also had protections against 
displacement of paid jobs, with union comment requirements to help enforce them. Most 
of the CETA standards were incorporated into the Job Training Partnership Act. 

We were very plc?sed that ihe House bill, H.R. 1720, rejected the idea of an 
unlimited program of recipients working off their grants without employee status. Whilj 
we would have preferred that CWEP be repealed, we think that the limitations imposed 
by the House will convert CWEP into a useful program of training and short-term \/ork 
experience, while minimizing the program's displacement effect These restrictiors in 
H R. 1720 include a time limit on participation, a piohibition on rcassignmcnts, and 
requirements for training and equal pay 

In addition, the House agrees that subsidized employees working beside regular 
employees, doing the same work, should be paid the same rate of pay. To do otherwise 
results in a double standard in which welfare recipients in the JOBS program have less 
protection than welfare recipients in Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) programs, 
which must follow .he equal pay ,ulc This means there will be considerable disparity 
in opportunities and rights among welfare recipients throughout the country 

Except for some limited anti-displacement rules, S. 1511 omits all of these 
Standards. In so ooing, it rejects the idea that along with the authority to use federal 
dollars should come obligations to assure cqi al treatment and to protect the existing 
unsubsidized labor force from negative consequences that otherwise would not occur. 

S. 1511 falls short in other ways. It fails to improve the earnings disregards and 
earned income tax credit to remove work disincentives, it contains no adequate 
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guarantees for child care arrangements that are both decent and safe, it ignores the 
many individuals on welfare who cannot work» and it gives the states no incentives to 
increase their p:iymcnts 

In all fairness, however, S. 151 1 docs make some important improvements It 
ma'ulatcs the u.^empl'^yed parent program^ strengthens the child support system and 
establishes some modest transitional medical and child care subsidies for recipients 
securing work But e ,n these gains could be erased through the waiver authority 

Most disappointing, perhaps, is the JOBS program It is now generally agreed that 
a comprehensive array of education, training, and support services is necessary to 
achieve the basic objective of helping welfare recipients become self-sufficient 

However, there is httlc new m S. 1511 for the many recipients who want to 
become full-fledged members of the workforce. Indeed. S 1511 may cause additional 
hardships The funding entitlement is estimated to provide less federal support than 
seven years ago. S 1511 requires that mothers with children as young as one year of 
age leave their homes with no guarantee of decent child care. It also lays the 
foundation for greater disparities among the states in terms of resources, opportunities, 
protections, and standards It does little to assure that additional states will offer the 
comprehensive employment and training services recipients really need 

Unfortunately, the reality of S. 1511 does not match its rhetorical goals. Both 
S. 1511 and S 1655 offer little more than a distasteful recipe for dashed hopes and 
disillusionment If S 1511 does indeed represent the best that the Senate can do, then 
the deck is stacked too heavily against the passage of legislation that will really help 
poor families and children No reform is better than the reform offered in these bills. 

Wc would urge the Committee, however, to give serious consideration to HR. 1720. 
It is a thoughtful and more comprehensive pir^e of legislation than S. 1511 or S. 1655 
It does not grant broad waiver authority, it aoopts anti-displacement and critical cqua' 
pay for equal work provisions, and it limits the use of workfare. It has provisions that 
will encourage states to establish more comprehensive employment and training services, 
and It offers additional federal financial support It gives children a better opportunity 
for decent care And it provides some rewards for recipients who do work. 

. I grcat.y appicciatc this opportunity to testify on the welfare reform proposals 
under consideration by the Committee. If you have any questions, I would be pleased to 
answer them at this time. 
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Prepared Statement of Senator Daniel Patrick [Ioynihan 

We nave it within our yrasp to redefine the nation's, 
primary welfare program for poor families with children. The 
House has passed its bill and this Committee is poised to act. 
As a January 29, 1988, Npw Ynrt. T.n.op editorial put it, we can 
transform the welfare system from a cash assistance program with 
an employment component into an employment program with 
financial assistance, it's about timei 

That cash assistance program. Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), originally enacted into law as Title 
IV of the 1935 Social Security Act, has changed very little in 
the past hair century. The rest of the world has changea 
druwatically. 

Children are the poorest group oi' Ar.ericans. Today, one 
cnild in four is Dorii in poverty. One m five lives in 
i/oveit^. a vjUcrter cii cuixqlqp ijve in s inoie-paiont 
fair.iiies now, out bl% of children corn last year will spend some 
time m a single-parent family before reaching a^e 18. Half of 
those children will require public assistance — aFDC . Is this 
the ruture we want for one third of our children? 

In fact, the Social Security Act has two provisions for 
the care of children in single-pareni. famiiies. The first is 
AFDC. Tne second is Survivors Insuiance (Si), aadea to Title II 
of the Act m 1939. 

The majority of children receiving SI benefits dre white; 
the niajority of children receiving AFDC benetits are biacK or 
Hisi>anic. Is it purely coincidence that the SI program pays 
average monthly benefits ($339 per chila) nearly three tunes as 
great as the average monthly AFDC benefit {'^122 per child)? is 
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It purely coincidence that SI benefits, which are automatically 
adjusted for inflation, rose oy 53% (m constant dollars) 
between 1970 and 1987, while AFDC benefits were effectively cut 
by 13% over the same tiiae perioa? 

Coincidence or no, we have created an extraordinary 
institutional bias against minority children. 

Tnere is a lesson here. Programs for the poor become poor 
programs. And those who depend on such programs are stigmatized 
oy them. 

Our Family Security Act (S. 1511), with 56 bipartisan 
cofjponsors, 13 of them on tias Coiamittee, wouid neip to 
elininate this stiyma by st reny tiienmy the enforcement of 
pc-rental cnild support ana b:^ ex^anamy tiie worK, trainmy, and 
education progiaMs tlieit prei,,are poor parents to vove frop 
weiiare roii& to payroiib. 

Helping the poor to leave welfare for jobs is by no means 
a simple thing to do, but as tr.e best social research 
demonstrates, it is eminently "ooable." To becjm with, the 
experts agree tnat most people rely on AFDC j.or short perioas of 
time, likening the program to short-term insurance against loss 
of income aue to unemployrnent or divorce. 

According to Greg Duncan and Saul Hoffman, "A majority of 
weitar'^ "i^ells are short-term, lasting two years or less, while 
rev/er tnan oi sixth can be thought of ds long-term, lasting 
eight or more years. However, at any single point m time, half 
of all welfare recipients are m the miast of lony-term 
speilc." (Duncan and Hoffman, "The Use and Effects of Weltare: 
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A Sufvoi o£ i-.ocy.'jL iviaenco," Socidi S e rvice K '. 'viL'V^ f 
fortliOor.!ino . ) 

It IS tlio loiKj-teti.i useis o£ AF^C that wc- i.mbt woii^ 
abouc. rlOi^t oi tiie otiiers wiii inanaye to ieave weituio on tneir 
own. 

ioconu, tl'c excellent studies ol woik-traininy proorainb 
conuuctea t.-ie y.^iif^uMti De:..oii5:ti:ati n Kt-beaton Cort^orutioii 
(NDkC) fmo tuat such i.royrar.s show their oest results with 
cno:;e ^.ai t icii^aiiis who liuve uao the least i^tiot work exi^erience. 
In othet woios, woi k-t laininu proyrainb shouiU taiyet those who 
neea c:ie niost iielt^. 

Coniie'-^uontlv , wt? .lUiic t^^^'^'i^ tije states to develop their 
ov/n wotK, traiiiiiKj, una eaucatioii t^o^jictM^. We iau:jt ^.-lovioe c. 
btaole teaeiol lundinsj source to ctGsist the states ir. tiiis 
enoedVoi. We siiouia see that these t-'royrar.is car^^ec liKeiy 
lony-tLUi.. users oi i-SDC, Tins is the leci^e loi sucois that 
the nation's boverj.ois i^iou^iit us at tne outset oi tne lOOch 
Con^,resb. 

1 have often calleo our bill the Governors' Dill. It the 
lOCth Conuiess toiiows this recipe, ituxiiitj m oui ciiild suppott 
provisions, tne extension of assistance to poor children m 
two-i^arent fa..iiiiC'S, ^vo trdnsitional ciulo care una inedical 
assistc'nce loi poor tajiiilies that work their wa^^ ort welfare, we 
Will i,ucceeu m ii.it^iovin<3 tiie lot of our children. 
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^^0^^ American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees AFL-CIO 

1625 L Str-ct, N.W.. Washington, P C. 20036 
Telephone (202) 429»1000 
^elex 89-2376 



OrildW McEntM 



.February 3, 1988 



V'Ct f/ttfdtMt 
RonjIdC A\tt»ndtt 

Dominic I ftidobio 
$*ttm. Com 



The Honorable Daniel p. Moynihan 
United states Senate 
464 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, d.C. 20510 



Dear Senator Moynihan: 



Emrill Oo>ooi 

Smt Culri) 
ChKtfO til 

iitikitfKrV OtCitKt 

Cohmbvt Ohto 



We have been following congressional consideration of 
welfare reform throughout the last year and would 
appreciate it if you could submit this letter as part of 
the senate Finance Committee hearing record on welfare 
reform . 



hm/ppm/$«, n y 



Mirityn UCiitr* 
Cohmbi*¥t'Jt. Mid* 



k>»«ph E M<DfrmoU 
AtbMf NY 



tui M*fkrl 
Trtftton Nl 



CtOrIt E fopvKk 



Cttttnd VV VVMib 
iuon Xo.fr. (4 



Thousands of our members work in social welfare and 
employment programs in New York State. They work in child 
care centers and welfare and employment offices and in 
child support enforcement and child welfare programs. 

We were very pleased to see the House of 
Representatives support and pass h.R. 1720 under the 
stewardship of your colleague congressman Tom Downey, we 
believo that h.R. 1720, while falling short of being 
comprehensive welfare reform, would help make life more 
bearable for many poor families and would give many poor 
men, women and children a chance to escape a life of 
poverty. 

The House-passed bill contains a number of critical 
labor protection provisions which will make the employment 
and training program operate equitably. These provisions 
require equal pay for equal work with the same employer; 
prohibit displacement of regular employees and jobs by 
federally subsidized workers; and establish an enforcement 
mechanism in the Labor Department. They have been a vital 
part of ether major federal employment and training 
programs, including CETA and JTPA. Last year we achieved 
similar and much more comprehensive protections in 
legislation approved by the Mew York state legislature and 
signed by Governor Cuomo which would create jobs for 
welfare recipients in public and nonprofit agencies. 
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Senator Daniel p. Moynihan 
February 3, 1988 
Page Two 



While we are proud of our progress last year, we still have 
not been able to make any headway with the state's workfare 
program which has existed for more than 10 years for general 
assistance recipients and which is expanding into the AFDC 
population. There are literally thousands of welfare recipients 
working off their grants without receiving fair compensation for 
their labor throughout the state. Th& result has been a gradual 
displaceme'-*: effect in which low skilled work, which used to be 
performed by paid employees, is now being done for free. The 
Civil Service Employees Association documented other problems 
with the program in a 198 5 study. These included totally 
inadequate supervision, inappropriate assignments, and lost 
opportunities to move into permanent jobs. 

The House-approved limitations on workfare are very 
important to us because they would stop New York localities from 
.using AFDC workfare in an abusive way and would provide a model 
for our general assistance program. These limitations would 
allow for three months unpaiJ work assignments or, alternatively, 
a six-month assignment during which time the recipient would work 
off the grant at the locally established tate for the work and 
receive training. Reassignment; would be prohibited in both 
cases. While we would have preferred a repeal of workfare, these 
provisions go a long way toward minimizing displacement and 
assuring that, where used, workfare is a legitimate part of a 
sequence of services leading to paid jobs and not a deadend. 

We have been axtremely disappointed that S. 1511 lacks these 
critical labor protections. We also are strongly opposed to any 
new federal waiver or block grant authority, such as that 
proposed in S» 1511 and s. 1655. 

The rules and protections in the affected programs are very 
important ♦ We believe some of the new rules in the child support 
provisions of your bill would be helpful. We do not want to give 
the states authority to ignore these rules, -»any of which were 
established in the first place because of a lac^ of action at the 
state level. 

In addition, we are very concerned about giving the states 
authority to transfer program funds. This not only will set one 
group against another at the state level, but it albo will set 
the stage for the eventual withdrawal of the federal government 
from these very necessary programs. 
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There are other weaknesses in s. 1511, one of the most 
important of which is day care. S. 1511 would make mothers of 
young children go to work, training. or . education without 
guaranteeing adequate child care. We can tell you without 
qualification that this w^ll not work well in New York. We 
already have long waiting lists throughout the state for child 
care. In addition, day care costs much more than the 
reimbursement rates in the bill. As a result, many children 
either will be left alone or will be left in possibly unsafe 
settings. It is almost certaii. these children will not receive 
good developmental care. 

We oppose both s. 1511 and S. 1655 because we cannot support 
any legislation which lacks the key labor protections and 
workfare lir*^* tations in the House bill and which contains broad 
waivers. li addition, we are concerned about the adequacy of 
federal financial support for employment and training, child care 
and medical care in s. 1511 to back up the more comprehensive 
work requirements. 

If S. 1511 represents the best that the Senate can do, and 
if more funding reductions and broader waivers are likely, we 
think reform is better put off to another day. 
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Public Beliefs on VicK'are Clialleiiiiccl 



Aft* v.cJfirc J>ciic/i:s sn lii>;h tlicy 

Oo most people ^tay on uclfirc 
(or cjght or 10 >c.iri or moce> 

Do >ounK women have b5bic> 
just toqu.iiify for tsclhrc' 

Is A {cndcncy to go on ucUi;e 
p.i^scd down from RCticrAtion to 
RCncr.ition' 

♦»Two Ic.idmg figures tn the r.ition- 
at welfare policy debate Addressed 
such u.deli heM pjbhc bci.efi 
.ibout the udfjre ^>stem list wct;k 
On the Senate fioor, D.miel Pat- 
rick Moynih^n (D-N V ), making a 
pitch for hii bill to revise the uel- 
(Are system, shouered the Senate 
With statistics ch>'lenging the no- 
tion that welfare bcne^ts are exces- 
sively high And have groun r.ipidlv 
over the pAst decAde or so 

In 1970. M'd Mo>nihan, the av 
erAge person on Aid to ranu'ies 
with Dependent Children (AFDC)— 
which ha^ About 1 3 nnllicn uomen 
-ind more thAn 7 million children on 
the rolls— revived ,i benefit of 
"51 to ^ month. meisi:fcd ii> I'JSO 
dolhrs 

Sixteen >ears hter I'l lOSO. thu 
^cuofit. Ill the same cons'.int dol 
hrs had dropped to ilZl 

Hy cont:.ist. Mo>njhin siid. .in- 
other public support' s>stem for 
children who have !os: the sup 
port of a father— Social Security 
survjvor insurance— rose from 
$222 month per child »n 1970 to 
5339 m 19S6, measured tn consi.int 
dollArs 

Noting thA» most children who 
receive Socul Security survivor 
benefits are white, while the majot- 

ity of those v* ho reeeivc A I- DC .ire 
'ilicK or Hispanic. Mo>nihin told 
iho Scm;c. "Wc hne creitc<l .v\ 
oxff.innlKi.ir> ui^tituiion.il bns 
■ig.iin^l minority chiMrrn" ll.,« 
itlded m ,in mtctvicv^. 'Diiilt into 
our Social Security system is dss 
cnnniiation between naj/^ritv white 
children growing up with one 
p.irent .inH nnnonly M.icV ch<!. 
<'rcu growit;^ „p ui;h onv- p.n- 
'^iit ■ 




"Ife have created an 
extraordinary 
institutional bias against 
minority clitldron.*' 

In .10 .ift.vi-; in Science mag.i:ine, 
Ctoij J Du.icAn of the Institute for 
Socm! Research at the University of 
M'c.^igir. wiih col!e»igue Marthi J 
lliIl.indlMiil [) Hoffman of the Um- 
\ersit> 0*^ Doli'.Aare, sumr.irtied 
^ome of the findings from various 
welfare SluJ es .ir.'i from his pio- 
rcenng longitudinal studies of in- 
come in wolf.ire families 

ContrAry to a widcipreAd belief 
thit many people $tav on welfare , 
ilmo^t forever, Duncan and his co- i 
authors ^iid thit of All people on ' 
ArnC. a^■)^it 30 percent receive i 
vvolfve for oie or t\\o voirs. *.0 
pctsejiJ f >r t^fcc to ievon >ears 
iritl oiii> 3u per^ ni for ei;;'it >eirs 
or rid'c 

VWKU'' (I'^es hssf «;o.uc inhih 
I'm;; c'.'a 1 1' '1!, woit foduci ig \\i)rk 
r'fo.t !. ' frnnU- hi-ijs of ^lirities^ 
15jO * 'Jt. ^ 1 >oir on ^vt'r.igo. 
Kcottl.^* to one rcccr,: stii'Iv. 
n,n,i^. 1',! i,.. to. -VJOV 



fhcy i\A a recent fonprehen 
si\c M'j'i ■ ♦-..^gests thit the 
".imounts of AfPC p.iynienis h.^vc 
no measur.ib;c impact on births to 
un.r.irncd uo-^.en. and only a mod- 
e^; effect on ra;es of dsiiorce. sep- 
araiiOT nnd female head-of house- 
hold s:iti.s 

One f.nd.r.g addresses the pop- 
ular nolion thit uelf.irc dependencv 
js handed do vn from gener.ition to 
genentiOT 

Ba«ed o-i .i 19 >c.ir sti.d^ of the 
fortunes of ri.iresent.itive f.^niihei. 
Duncan nr.d his coauthor** repotted 
that in families that had not been 
dependent on uelfarc while the 
hitd was growtng up. 91 percent of 
the daughters ue;c not on weltare 
when observed later a: the Ages o' 
21 io23 

Where t.^.c parents had bctT. 
moderately dependent on welfare 
while the ch.id was growing up. 62 
percent were not on welfare when 
observed at the sAme ages 

F.ven where the famil> had 
been h!ghl> dependent on welfare 
when the child was >oung. Gt per- 
cent of the daughters were not oi 
welfare when observed at ages 21 
to 23 

The Iloua'' passed its welfare 
overhaul bill, the Family Welfire 
Reform Act of 19S7, on Dec lo 
After weeks of controversy and loi 
bying by DemocrAtic leAders Th-; 
five-year. S5 billion measure would 
convert AFDC nto a program tha: 
pl.iccs adult p.iriicipants in e'^ucj- 
ti'iii .ind job training program) 
while providing benefits to ther 

fliTllllCS 

Mo>iiihan's n»o.isurc. which will 
be t.iken up bv Sen.itc pmels ihi^ 
voir. IS expected to cost aho.it ln!f 
as muih as the Ilou<e hill beou'.e it j 
dnr, not attempt lo iM».reasc \*cl ' 
f I'v le'iofits Liso the Hojse bill i: 
u.mld cr-M'.e i-.nnditof ediicatin', 
uork a^'l )ob r-iining pro;;nms It 
i!so rc\vAc'i <e\cr-il pnuisio-s 
iimod It children's needs 
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Welfare 'Rights' vs. 

Supporters of welfare rights assail as "puni- 
iive" diiW support provisions in Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan's consiniciive welfare reform 
bill The cmicism is shortsighted The support 
provisions are essential to a plan that could put 
unemployed fathers to work and help repair broken 
families. 

As the Children's Defense Fund sensibly said m 
a recent report, every child has a right to be sup- 
ported by his parents "to the fullest extent possi- 
ble," and society has "a responsibility and a self-in- 
icresi in helping protect and enforce that right" 
The Jack of child support discredits the welfare sys- 
tem with the public and limits efforts to impress 
upon young men their responsibility for avoiding 
teen-age pregnancies 

Promoters of welfare rights respond that auto- 
matic wage withholding and greater efforts to es- 
tablish paternity are absurd when the absent par- 
ents of most children on welfare are men without 
jobs, skills or prospects Research is raising doubts 
about that, but even if they ari right, this criticism 
Ignores two other important provisions of the 
Moynihan Family Security Act 

One would require all states to make welfare 
available to two-parent families when the breadwin- 
ner IS unemployed At present, only 26 states offer 
"unemployed parent" benefits Not offering them. 



Children's Rights 

however, creates an incentive fo. ^milies to breik 
up, as one parent, usually the father, leaves so iT.c 
othor parent and the children can qualify for aid 

The other key provision would make welfare 
assistance depend? . un at least one adult in each 
welfare family accepting education, job training or 
public service employment. The welfare system 
would become an employment program with finaa- 
cial assistance instead of an assistance program 
with an employment component. 



Welfare rights supporters. leeO' of the enure 
reform effort, have been fixated on what they con- 
sider "punitive" provisions They fail to appreciate 
the larger design and purpose of "family security." 
The danger is not that tougher child support rules 
and work requirements might punish the needy, but 
that the bill might be enacted without one of the 
other essential provisions The White House, for ex- 
ample. IS dead set against the unemployed parent 
provision 

The House has already pjsscd a reform bill Lut 
the momentum for welfare reform could easily oc 
dissipated in the Senate Some welfare rights advo- 
cates say they would prefer no bill Before they try 
to kill this constructive proposal, they ought to try to 
understand it 
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STATE OF New YORK 

OBPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

40 NOftTH PCAAL *TR' GT 
CUAR A«MnALU AL8Any. n. y. 12249 



February 2, 1988 



Daar Gonstcar Hoyniban: 

StiUoutog our tedeptoie ocxmueASjan, X ma to pcovldd ^ vlt& 
izcOonntiai oonoomlng tbe uae of wockfaxe as port of Kiew Yodc's oBpIcymont 
and tminingr pLtjaiaiBtt for public aealstance rodipianba, 

Itiat looist people refer to opoaJdng of wnikfflcoB la the ViitHia VfoOt 
PrcgaOi (HCP) for zeolplents of Hon» Bdllef ^ the state's goiaial aoBistansa 
pctagmu HfP'a odgliw date bade to tto Depeesslai era, aixi tba current 
statute can be traced back to 1942. Ihe statute's oabcbllne **Wbirk 
Reljef — reflects the notion of prwlding an c^ipartunity fbr «ible<-bodied 
but daetitute people to laibcr in eaodbange for a(jgpc(i± at a suibsietenoe 
letval. Ote lav itself epetim of pexsooe being '^required to perfbm &xAi 
work as nay be assigned to tha&.*i Such aasignDents vers topically fbr 
u n s p a o i f ied duration^ and unmitigated by ai^ notkra that tbey-Mn intended 
to help people acquire MUb vith tiiich ti^ could ultinately secure 
unBubtldised cnployBiBnt* 

HtP aoocsftnts fdr the vast loajority of pocple enr^ relief^ or 

iffoMm at aiiy tine* As of October 30, fbr instance, a total of 20,444 
peraone ware, in these t^pas of programs, of 14,989 v»re in Frap* Of 
these 14,989 peci^, 8,759 wsre in Kew York dty and tite retaining 6,230 
ware in tha rest of tha state* 

Hbm raaainlngr 5,4$5 ware itfDC recipients participatli^ in tbu Oommity 
T«3rk£}qperienco Rnogbm (ONEP)/ vith the eaoo^ftlon of a very oall nozrber 
(2X8) assignad to vork esqperienoe througjh the f9ork Znoentive (raH) prcgrasu 
Of the 5,237 people aseignad to am, about five out of six (4,457) y&ee in 

Yodc city, wit^ the other 780 in the rest of the State, 

Mille H4P is a doninant activity for Heme Kslief red^ioxta it ocoj^ies 
a sudi leee procdnant place zoncng the array of pr ug ra Ka s offered to MK 
xaodpienta, Mbereae 21,5% of the Hr«fle RftHef peculation is involved in WB 
only 4,6 percent of AFDc recipients are involved in CHEP, 
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Page 2 

a))c: toace tpori^ use of CHEP ifl ccnslst^ with its acigiJM, vftddi exm 
vtty dif fitronb ftcm tlKm of nop. chep woe introdiKsod as a danonotrtdian 
program, uniar statutory languoigtt aoekingr to provite ogportmitiQa **for 
cx»aarratiaa of wrk 8}dula anVcff tte ntw skills,,.** iba 

statuta alto calls for fpccfvlslopfl« >.to pe rmit (partldpants) tosaek 
zqjqIb]? cqbloQ/iDBnt and^or to saous^a apptxpdato tKainin^ oc rstxalnin^ 
qppoctonUaeB vhich nay be avaiXeiAa." Oonsistent vith ul a t u tot y inbanti 
CHEP^s odglnal design i x iooa. ym ted qpooific ^lenwnba ani^iasizlngr tte 
ultimaba gool of aecudng unRteidieod enjoyment and guanfling against 
cCLlanto tMODming lodood into CMEP slots cn an indlafinite cr longhberm basis 
as is often tha ooaa witSi HtP* For aadb client, an aopi^jqy^bllity plan vas 
TxqdS6A, ooQtttclating periodio vtNim of tba client's p i Tmeo s anl tiia use 
of ridUs training, job til to andl othsr activities in adution to woeksite 
plaoaaenbft fecial affiod» are nada to aasute that aasignaanta etre not 
"•jia k a - wuiJc r" and that aigarviflocs' uula LS taiU their rac|aiaibilities to bdlp 
olienbs ao^M^ i^kills, eoqpeilinos anA ccedtotials tbat vauld help tiien 
baoasa self-suffioient. Oi^ra is also an effort to limit tba Xangth of tisid^ 
in a q«P assigrmgit, Cat^ ^ ggjtg^ to fc^ 



lAlao,' %toacaM 5,455 JBrTHPSBSTBTST^ 

I about 20,000 Vaca actively involved in edooaticn and training pKograms, / 

GNEP is thus one, but only one, of the eaaasy of pmgraas and secvioes 
tiyxt wa pcovlda fbr tinployable MFDC rec^lents. Ohesa inugLaan range from 
job develoEinant and jcb plaoenent activities fbr those vbo are readty to 
approacfa the labor martet, to skills txainingr and edocaticnal pr o gtaws for 
thoea vho are not yet able to coepete for jobs. We have made extensive 
efforts, with substantial suooess ever the post several years to broaden the 
arrec^ of pjoqam we offer our cli£<nts« The relatively minor role that ckep 
plays in iim spectrum of services for esplcyab^e AHX2 xeodpients xeflects 
the SU00B3S of our effoo^s in gettix^ looal program ty erat urs to look, beyond 
the traditional kinds of woekfare asaignoBnts. Basaaga of your 
lejislatlfln/ 8.18U, and enbanoed fedsc^l financial participation will alio/ 
us in MMT ^T'-dtate to further our efforts in eofanSing education and 
txalning efforts so cruoial to fcqparing welfare reorients fbr the ycaHc 
plttaa of tiie future* It will also help us to continue to move OMay ttm tte 
traditional workfare a^proacb to real reform of tha wHfaze system* As 
ChaixpecBon of tha Qsi^lpynient Oonoittee of the Mnarican S^ialic Halfare 
AseodLation X lam tiiat »y cooments reflect those of nany other states. 

X look forward to our continuing efforts in this area* Xf you noad any 
nors infoosaticn please call ma. 

sincerely, 



OasarA. Parelee 
Otnadssioner 



Ihe Honorable Daniel P« tt^ynihan 
Oinited States Senate 
Buasell Senate Office Building 
Voctt 464 

Waahingrtxn, D, c« 20510 

3DIJJ0 S.d3»yjlSSIW*iOD SSa SX»4 6t^:ft 83. 20 83^ 
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Prepared Statement of flARGAPET Prescod 

Th« following st«t«m«nt im for your ■ndor««rn«nt. It mumm«riz«m 
t«iitiAony to b« •n^er^d 4nto th« official Conqrsssional , Records 
on N«lf«r« rvform, mp^BCi f i cal 1 y th« Family Svcuritv Act, Ssnata 
Bill 1911| co4M»onlv knovm as th« Moynihan bill. 



EVERY MOTHER IS A WORKING MOTHER 

Proponants of Congrssmional w«lfar« reform proposals claim to 
h«v« thm bast intarasts of woman and childran in mind* In fact, 
iust thcp opposita is the casa* This statami^nt aims to 
demonstrate soma of tha ways in which Sanata Bill 1?11, antitlad 
cha Family Sacurity Act, as proposal by Senator Moynihan tD-NY) , 
attacks not only woman on welfare but all i**amen« In -fact, the 
Family Security Act is a policy not only on welfare but on race 
and gender. It sets the tone for how women and minorities are to 
be treated* 

TSie m^in thrust of welfare reform as it is being discussed on a 
national and state level is workfare — women beinq requirod to ' 
'♦*ork* or participate in education and training programs in order 
to get their welfare check - — in other words, forced labor* It 
is said again and again that women should be working, they must 
earn their way* What policy makers are not discussing is that 
women are already working, that homemaking and childrearing is a 
full-time Job, that those of us in waged Jobs are doing the 
double shift, and that workfare would in fact be a forced second 
Job for welfare mothers. A growing movement of women has fought 
to establish the economic value of housework. As ^ result, 
scares of studies are being done on the value of housework by a 
range of researchers from insurance companies to law firms to 
think tanks like the Rand Corporation, which has estimated that 
the value of housework in the U.S. is some «700 billion a year. 

When we compare the ^700 billion worth of housework with the sll 
billion price tag of the AFDC bill (only direct p^yiients the 
total bill is SBfd billion), the S147 billion legislators claim is 
too high a price tag to pay to implement comparable v^orth, and 
the pitiful lack of quality childcare programs ) ws can see that 
we get little or nothing in return for our tremendous 
contributions. Despite all the lip service to motherhood and 
the family, women and children are at' the bottom of the priority 
list, and when we do become a priority issue — such as in the 
welfare reform discussion — - the focus is how to get us to work 
even harder and to fores us into further dependence on individual 
men* 

So ^ar, in testimony given on Capitol Hill* the ways in which the 
Family Security Act will impact women have not been discussed 
from women's point of view. Participation by women's 
organisations in the hearings has at best been token. Women who 
will be directly impacted by the legislation were not heard at 
all. The debate on welfare reform has so far centered on the 
assumption that women are not "working" until they enter waged 
employment. According to Senator Moynihan t "A program that was 
designed to pay mothers to stay at home with their children 
cannot succeed when we observe most mothers going out to work." 
( Ms. Magazine, November, 1987). Moynihan is frequently quoted as 
saying he "looked up one day and women were working,** and 
therefore women on welfare should be mandated to work. 
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The Double Day 



In reality I Moynihan looked up one day and women were doin9 the 
doubls shift — housework and a waged job — because women wanted 
the choice of either working inside the home or outside and, most 
importantly, we want the dignity and independence that seem to 
come only Mit*> a paycheck* Also, men's wages had dropped so low 
that many -families could not survive without two incomes* 
HcMiseholds headed by married couples account for 44% of the 
poverty increase in the U*S* since 1979* Eighty percent of 
married Mommn in waged jobs are with men earning less than 
«2Q,O00 a year* Women are doing the double day because we have 
to, because Me live in a society that does not value our work — 
becAume in order to 'count' we are forced to do the 24'-hour-a--day 
•hift* But to protect ourselves from complete exhaustion, wonen 
have also kept the amount of time in waged jobs limited* Of the 
69% oi married women in waged jobs, only 29% of them v<ork full 
time year round* Studies have also shown that as men's leisure 
time increases, women's leisure time decreases* As one woman pu' 
it, "Women don't retire, we just tire*" 



Although welfare started out under the Social Security Act as a 
pension for widows, historically women such as Crystal Eastman, 
Virginia Woolf, and other famous and not so famous women have 
fo'jqht to have housewC'.T Paid ror. WQntdfi ^ave Mff^d welf«ri| as an 
insurance policy agaxr.st complete dependence on men. W**lfare has 
b^en there if we choose nnl to be v4ith men cr when men decert us. 
Until recently, it h4s kept manv women and children from complete 
destitution. Now payments are «o low, over lC0,(5tS(d women and 
children on welfare are homeless. Unlike most Western countries, 
where there is a system of family allowance payments to ali women 
with children, welfare is the only mone/ women in the U.S. get in 
our own right for the work of hometitaking and chi 1 drear ing. Given 
the low economic status of wcnen. many of us not on welfare have 
known that we were just a man away from weH-are. 

In the 60 '« during the massive welfare rights movement mainly led 
by BlacW women, women made the case that housework was a job and 
that welfare w«9 a right not a charity. State planners Isd by 
Moynihan became alarmed at what they saw as the disintegration of 
the family (we called it taking our autonomy from men) and the 
erosion of the work ethic. That housework is a job is not new. 
Ol^Ck women have been paid for generations for doing housework in 
wMte people's nouses — when we diJ that *<trk for r.o pay, it was 
called slavery. 

Women used the occasion at the UN Decade for Women, and the 
statistics coming out of the decade about the enormous amount of 
work women internationally do, to press our demands to have all 
our work, both waged and unwaged, counted «nd included in the 
dross National Product. According to the UN, women do two^thirds 
Of the world's work for 1(9 percent of the world's income and i 
percent of the world's assets, a figure that also reflects thr 
reality of life for women living in the U.S. The Wages for 
Housework Campaign, with the support of thousands of women, 
successfully organised and lobbied for the passage of ^ UN 
resolution (Paragraph 120 of the For ward-Look t no Strategies ) at 
the UN End of Decade Conference for Woinen which calls for all 
Nomen's work, waged and unwaged, in the home and on the land, to 
be counted in the Gross National Product. The U.S. twice agreed 
to this UN resolution, and in debate in the General Assembly o^ 
the UN in November 1985, Paragraph^ 120 was singled out in the 
statement by the US mission to the UN, as one that was important 
to women* 



Women Count , Count Women ' s Wor k 
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PrqviBions of Th£ Family Security Act (Sj. 15U) 



Child SupRort 9uppl«ii wint» 

A kmy provision of th« Moynihan bill i« to r«pl«c« AFDC with a 
Child Support SupplMiant (CSS) Program* Child support payments 
Mill b« withheld from th« fattier *s wagms and kapt Dy thm Stat* a« 
« rmpaymant for a portion ct mpthmr's wmJ^arr chmck* Thm 
balancm of thm Mvlfarm chi<»ck would o« wailmd Child Support 
SupplMMnts, vihich thm moth»r could ba r«quir«d to work off in 
mandatory Mork proJmcts* This makms us mora dmpmndmnt on .man, 
and makms us and our childrmn mora vulnarabla to man wa may no 
longar Mant to hava anything to do with| including tor reasons of 
parsonal safety* 

Tha raf^uiramant to work off tha difference between the child 
support check from the father and the total welfare check places 
the heaviest burden on women from poor Black and immigrant 
communities* Since men from these communities generally earn 
lower wages than white men, and since the amount of child support 
a man is required to pay is based on his income, women from these 
communities will be required to work the longest hours* This is 
a policy on race— in other words, racism* 

Requiring Paternity Be Establ ished 

An important part of the CSS program is the establishment of 
paternity for all children* States will be required to collect 
Social Security numbers from parents at the time of a child's 
birth and establish state performance standards for paternity 
determinations* It is suggested ' that steps to establish 
paternity be taken before a child leaves the hospital* Again, 
policy makers, building on the anger of women against men who do 
not make child support payments, are mandatinr that all of us 
must establish paternity at time of birth* Again, this raises 
many problems which undermine women's autonomy! eKamplet 
what about immigrant children whose fathers may reside in another 
country, Mhat about single women who adopt children, what about 
lesbian ' women who have used a sperm bank or a good friend, what 
about any woman who has used a sperm bank, what about women who 
have been raped, or the woman who does not know who the father 
is, is she supposed to make a list of all the men she slept with 
and hand it over to the government? 

JOBS Proqram/Workf are 

The workfare projects provided for* in the Moynihan bill are in 
fields such as health, social services, education, and day care* 
These are the kinds of low-waged service and housework-type jobs 
that traditionally fall to women* Low-waged jobs will not help 
women and children out of poverty, but they will increase the 
work and stress level of single-parent families* By pushing more 
if«omen into this workf the Moynihan bill increases competition for 
these kinds of jobs, pitting welfare mothers against other poor 
women and undercutting the wages of the people viho are already in 
these Jobs*. In many cases, the result will be direct union- 
busting* 

The Moynihan bill also provides for assigning women to non- 
workfare Jobs in the private sector, but the wage rates for these 
Jobs need be no higher than the minimum wage (regardless of the 
industry standard) — thus ensuring that welfare mothers will 
remain at the bottom of the wage scale and driving down the wages 
of other people doing the same kind of work* This is not only a 
formula for corruption between public officials and private 
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cinplov»?r«: by givmo them so much poiN cr over women* it is also 3 
tormMlA tor *.e .'.tal nerassixient ^od tap^^. 

Supporters ot the Hoynihan bill cldim nh*t worJ f are won't 
displec«> waoed viorJers. but in -fact th^> leqisl^tion oratecLs onl«, 
curr cntl / entpioved wor»«?fs and po^ivicn:: irom b<?i.ig displi^ced and 
protects* onl » e;. i stino contracts tor servicf»s or collective 
baraainino *.aro€inents. f^lso, currently employed waged .worlers 
cdn lose ths oopor tun 1 1 1 es to earn overti.ne P^y due to 
di30lacement bv worl tar*? won ers. 

VounQ Mothers 

Welfare mothers under 18 ffay be required to live with their 
parents. This viould force women who have already raised a f?«nily 
to take on the worl, and responsibility of another, responsibility 
thev may not want. In these cases, the welfare payments will ga 
directly to the parents rather than to the welfare mother* This 
forces her .n<:o dependency on her parents in order to avoid being 
pennilcrss. She has no control over the money provided for her 
cnild-cn AnC thus loses her power to decide? how bsst to pre vide 
for the,n. It also forces young women to stay in situations wnere 
they may be physically or emotionally abused. 

Chi 1 dcare Provi sions 

Tne Moynih^n bill also provides welfare mothers who worl' outside 
♦ he ;-.off.e with no nor 3 than rl60 a mon'.h toward tne cost o-' chilci 
CAre- Since it is impossible to find quality child care at that 
price, in effect, the bill says that poor children shouldn't get 
quality child care. Also, more children will be left alone, 
which will increase the numbers of latchkey kids. 

If a woman refuses a job she's offered under the worMare 
program, whether because of the nature of the job or because she 
isn't satisfiec< with the quality of child care that is available 
to her, her aid may be eliminated for up to si:; months — arc she 
would have to wait the entire si;; months to have it restored, 
even if she chanoes her mind before the si;; months are up and 
agrees to take the job. 

Summary 

Py in offset tnrectteninc woffien and tntrir c^-'ilare.i wi <.h ^lur.ge'- t«fid 
homel esbneis, t'AS Movnihan bill forces women and Qi-^ls to tc^le 
the worst jobs — the ones nobody else wants — ai^d to place 
their children ;n child care programs that they mey have grave 
concerns about. If a woman refuses to t^\ e a job and her aid is 
cut off, she has few options. She may be forced into deper.-ieptce 
on a man, perhaps not one of her choice, in order to ^ eep nerte^^ 
and her lids fed and housed. She may stay in a relationship with 
someone who is violent or abusive, physical I v or mentally. not 
onl/ towards her but also towards her children. Or she may 
be forced into prostitution or other crimes of poverty — risking 
violence, imprisonment, and separation from her children 
simply in order to try to feed her family. 

The position of those who support the loynihan bill and its 
workfare provisions is clean They place no value on women's 
unwaged work in the home and instead want -o squeeze even more 
work out of women on top of the $700 billion worth of unwaged 
work we're already doing. They are ready and willing to undercut 
the wages and bargaining power of everyone m the waged work 
force, by having an unwaged labor force doing the same jobs as 
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M«9«t worker* and by incrMolng th« coii^vtition ior thm lom%t 
paid and aost undvsirabl* Jobs* Mhil« pro^MSing to proMto 
rosponaibU parenting, th«y ar« in fact quitft proparod to 
••parat* SMll children irom their mothers (children as young as 
the age of 3) and to punish those children by cutting off the 
•other's aid if the mother tries to protect her child from what 
she considers inadequate or abusive child care by not taking a 
Job outside the hoee* 

These are the issues at the heart of the "consensus" on welfare 
reform* 

What we wants 

1. The U.S. implement the UN decision to count women's 
unwaged nork in the Gross National Product so that our 
contribution to the economy will no longer remain hidden. 

2. Increases in AFDC and all income transfer payments. 
Two-parent families should be eligible for welfare. 

3. Implementation of the "Women, Welfare and Poverty" 
Resolution (part of the Plan of Action for Women passed at the 
First U.S. National Women's Con/erence in Houston, Texas, 1977 
which among other things states that "homemakers receiving income 
transfer payments should be afforded the dignity of having that 
payment called a wage, not welfare.** 

4. Military spending should be cut and money go instead to 
programs that benefit women and children. Also, some of the 
money saved as a result of the recent US/USSR disarmament 
agreements should be made immediately available for programs for 

women and children* 



Prepared by the International Wages for Housework Campaign. 
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Prepared SrAiEHENT of Pierce A. Qui nun 



Mr. Chairmtiv I apprtclatt tht opportunity to dtieuM tht vitws of the National Alliance 
of Builnaii oo laniai rtlatad to ?rtlfart rtform. 

Uy namt It Plaiea A« Quinlan» Exaetitlvt Viet PrtskSent of the National AUIanee of 
Butiatia. Tlio AUIanee haa worked to promote Job and training opportunities for the 
eeonomleally dtaadvantaged for 30 yean. We are thf only organization led by, and 
repreeentlng» buiineai In the epeeifle areas of Job training, employment, and human 
reeooree development for the nation's unemployed and disadvantaged. Our experience In 
working with both private sector employers and publicly funded Job training programs 
provides us with a unique perspective on the subject of these hearings. 

The AUlanea is pleased to sea that, unlike previous welfare reform efforts, the current 
wave of reform emphuises expanding private sector work and training opportunities for 
welfare recipients. We strongly support thU new thrust. Most employers are committed 
to ensuring that all Americans — regardless of personU circumstance have the 
opportunity to acquire the skills necessary to compete In our private, free- market 
economy. In addition, we feel that the proposed strengthening of child support 
enforcement Is consistent with the strongly held American bcritef that parents should 
support their children through their own efforts, and that society should assume this 
responsibility only as a last resort. 

Sound Bcooomie Poller 

Traditionally, welfare reform has not been an important business Issue. However, the 
Interest and Involvement of private sector employers In human resource Issues lias 
Increased substantially In recent ysars, as the growing skill requirements of most Jobs 
have outpaced the abilities of available workers. Many employers are worried that, 
unleu a concerted effort Is msde to Increase the education and skills of the nation's 
workforce, productivity could be Impaired and economic growth could be undermined. 
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Tht rakindllng of tht welfare detMte also coincM«$ with tht lon«ttt p«tc«tim'» 
eeooomie txpanilon linct World War II, which has led to acute ihortagei of entry-leval 
worken in tome refioni of the country. Demographic trends suggett that tuch 
•hortageft could become commonplace, reatrictlng the ability of employers to fill job 
vacancies. To aamre an adequate supply of labor, the nation wlU need to develop the 
productive capacity of groups previously considered to be outside the mainstream of our 
economy. In sum, training welfare 'eelplents to fill job vacar* j in the private sector 
is not only good socitl policy, but sound ecoi >:aic policy. 

This convergence of soc*M and economic interests has given ^-ise to a mutuality of public 
and private Interests in welfare reform. The public sector is interested in reducing the 
social costs of welfare dependency primarily by expanding economic opportunities for 
welfare recipients* Because the federal government can no longer afford, nor justify, 
massive public jobs programs to accomplish this task, public policymakers have shifted 
their attention to creatine and fiUing jobs in the private sector. MeanwhUe, the private 
sector Is Interested In new sources of educated and skilled workers to fuel continued 
economic expansion. These common Interests provide a good basis for joint 
public/private efforts to reduce welfare uependency through the education, training, and 
enployroent of welfare recipients. 

We are convinced that this Is a critical year and a unique opportunity to enact a welfare 
rt/orm biU, particularly one with an emphasis on education and training. Action on the 
blU win be needed to continue momentum In the states <or comprehensive new welfare 
to work Initiatives, since the federal commltme-t to existing efforts under the Work 
Incentive (WIN) program has begun to wither. The pending bill, S. 1511, Is the most 
bipartisan of aU the legislative proposals available and Is an exc* lent starting point for 
the Committee's action. 



I'd tike to commend Senator Moynlhan for the leadership he has provided to reforming 
the welfare system. S, 1511 contains many of the elements we consider critical to 
successfuUy drawing weK e recipients from the backwaters into the mainstream of the 
economy. We support provisions in the blU that would require states to establish 
welfare to work programs, grant them the flex* . they need to tailor progruf i to 
TJeet state needs, provide them a base level of funding to continue current efforts, offer 
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thtm t fittueial loetntivt to improve and expand on eiisting welfare to work proyrams* 
and aneouraft eontinued i^ate experimentation through demonitration and waiver 
autlwrity. 

Key lactiea 

At thla' time, Vd like to highlight a few key Isfuea for further consideration by the 
Committaa. 

Private Sector fftvotvtmant » We are pleased to see that S. ISll acknowled|es a role for 
the private aeetor in helping plan and design the proposed JOBS program. However, we 
believe that the JOBS program would be strengthened by specifying an Institutional 
framework to ensure the desired private sector involvement. We recommend that S. 
iSll specificaUy reference the need for welfare agencies to coordinate with existing 
state and local partnership structures, established under the Job Training Partnership 
Act, to give meaning to this provision. 

During the past dJcade, public policy hu shifted from casting private employers in a 
limited advisory role to .making them fuU partners with pubhc officials in local 
employment and training efforts. This trend has been based on the need to hamesa 
private sector expertise, resources, and support, as well as the need to tailor publicly 
financed programs to local economic realities* 

The a clear example of sucit a partnership is the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 
Employers who have played a meaningful role in public employment and training 
programs under JTPA now feel some ownership in public employment and training 
initiatives and some responsibility for their success. Employer satisfaction with the 
quality of JTPA programs has made a substantial diffe**ence in the ability of 
economically disadvantaged individuals to secure unsubsidized employment In the 
pi ite sector. In addition, employers* understanding of what job skills are needed in 
particular industries or occupationst and their knowledge of local labor market 
conditions, have helped Improve the design and content of public Job training efforts* 
r^lucin the likelihood that public funds will be wasted on training for obsolete skills or 
nonexistent Jobs. 
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Our annual aurvayt of the JTPA fjrttem have also documented unexpected benefits of 
private sector involvement. We have found that employers often contribute their own 
resources to help train motivated participants. Two*thirds of local JTPA programs 
receive donations from the business community ~ including money, equipment, 
office/classroom space, and loaned personnel. In addition, busineu volunteers are 
involved in a wide range of activities such as marketing JTPA to other employers, 
Involving their own companies in JTPA, and participating in on-site program monitoring. 

Another hidden benefit of private sector involvement i^ the improved coordination of 
public and private resources. Under JTPA, the private factor has worked together with 
elected officials to coordinate existing education, training, employment, and economic 
development systems to reduce costs and avoid duplication of effort. Very often it Is 
the ^'neutral" business volunteers who, because of their low tolerance for the turf battles 
common among public agencies and officials, can motivate various public officials to 
work more effectively together and coordinate resources more efficiently toward a 
common goal. 

Currently, the main focal point for private sector involvement in public employment and 
training programs is the local private industry council. These private industry councils 
are already established in every community and could provide a ready-made partnership 
between the JOBS program a.id the private sector. The councils have several years of 
experience designing Job training programs for welfare recipients and have already 
identified the effective providers of education and Job training services in each local 
labor market. 

Because the private industry councils include representatives from business, organized 
labor, education agencies, economic development agencies, rehabilitation agencieSt the 
employment service, and community organization"* 'hey have the potential to function 
as loT"* 1x>*rds of directors** for employm d training programs. They could 
provide a valuable link between the private sector, public education, training, and 
employment efforts* and local welfare agencies, which have limited experience in the 
design and operation of effective work progr'.ms for their clients. A legislative 
requis^ement that welfare agencies be represented on the private industry councils would 
enhance their effectiveness. 

!fi7 
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I'lHAtt to b« elMT Mmt wt art no* wffMtiRff that th« JOBS profram mutt !>• run by the 
iob trainlnf partotnhlp aytttm, nor that funda mutt ntcoaaarlly be directed there for 
tervleaa. I aoi JMffMtlac that the blU simply roqulra .welfare agencies to utilize the 
eiptrtlse of thoae systema durlnf its plaanlnf proeeM to determine the best mrans of 
deUvtriiif educatioci and Job trainlnf services. JTPA is targeted primarily at 
eeooomieally dlaadvantaged individuals and services t large number of welfare 
recipients In each community. It would be Inefficient to aUow a new federally funded 
job training program for welfare recipients to be established In the community without 
requiring that coordination oeeur. 

Local yianninQ . That brings me to another major Issue In the proposed JOBS program — 
the Importance of a local planning process. The current welfare system, with Its 
emphasis on income maintenance, relies mainly on highly centralized state 
administration. Bmployment and training programs, however, are most effective when 
planned and deaigned at the local leveL if 8. 1511 is Intended to transform the welfare 
system from an Income maintenance system Into mainly a jobs system. It must Include 
some provision for a local planning process. 

Local planning Is necessary, at least for the education and training components of the 
plan* because no one program model can fit every part of a state equally welL Because 
communities face different economic conditions, employer and client characteristics, 
and resource availability, the design of welfare to work programs should necessarily 
differ among communities. 

The "Investment In Job Opportunities (IJO)** program In Maryland offers a useful 
example. This statewide welfare to woric demonstration allows local planners ;o tailor 
programs to suit local needs and conditions. The program In Western Maryland, where 
unemployment was well above the state average, emphulzes economic development 
activities to attract Joba for welfare rectpfents. At the other end of the state, which is 
experiencing severe labor shortages at beach resorts while communities whnln driving 
distance have large res4"*ves of unslclUed worlcers, the program provides transportation 
from the labor surplus areu to the jobs going begging in the beach communities. In 
each of these programs, the goal Is the employment of v> ^Ifare recipients, but the design 
of the program Is very different. 
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Local planning also aUows for the moat effective coordination of existing resources 
within each community. Most of the education, trainings and employment services 
required by welfare recipients are already being provided in their communities. What is 
lacking is a local authority to determine what services are needed, who can effectively 
deliver them, and how service delivery should be streamlined to avoid wasting scarce 
public resoiarees. Because the different services available in a community do not all faU 
under the authority of one public official, and should not be duplicated by the welfare 
agency, a local plannl-g process is needed to take Into account the different 
circumstances In each community and to address how existing resources will be utilized. 
We recommend that this local planning process be conducted jointly among the welfare 
agency, the local elected official or officials, and. the private Industry council. The 
local JOBS plan formulated by these three authorities, operstlng In this unique 
partnership structure, should Include ii description of what services are needed by 
welfare recipients and who will provide them, along with annual performance goals. 
Where welfare agency operations are controlled at the state level, the state agency 
should be required to negotiate directly with appropriate local officials and private 
industry councils on the Job training plan. Although it would be deslrsble If aU the 
parties involved could agree on a local plan, we recognize that the necessary 
cooperation is not always possible to achieve. In the event agreement could not be 
reached at the local level, any disputes would be resolved by the governor. 

This consultation and planning process w' In the community would ensure that 
effective coordination is discussed and that the service delivery arrangements ..lat 
result are appropriate to the community's needs. We are convinced that such a local 
planning process Is a critical component of an effective JOBS program. It is flexible 
and it offers tue best means of securing the support and Involvement of the private 
sector. Furthermore, local planning assures the best use of existing resources, 
encourages local Initiative, and Improves the chances that welfare recipients will 
receive quality training for available Jobs In their community. 

Eff$eUv$ Pnaram Coordfnf^tfnq. Ano*tt. ^n^portant Issue Involves the effective 
coordination of the JOBS program with ovher related programs at the state level. As 
currently drafted, 8. Ibll requires the governor to coordinate activities under the JOBS 
program with JTPA programs and with any other relevant employment, training, and 
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educfttiOQ progrtms In the state. However, we feel S. ISll should go further to ensure 
eoordlMtlon tMtween public tssisttnce and other human resource profraros. 

Effective coordination of the JOBS program with Ather related state programs is too 
important to be left to chance. Our recent survey of the relationships between various 
educatioit, training, and employment programs found that welfare is presently the most 
problematic area of coordination. However, this situation appears to be changing where 
state welfare to woric initiatives require interagency cooperation and Joint planning at 
^he state level 

A state job training coordinating council already exists in each state to advise the 
governor on state employment and training needs and policies. These councils are 
responsible for preparing a state "coordination and special services plan" to guide the 
coordination of related state programs such as education, public assistance, employment 
service, rehabilitation for the handicapped, and economic development. The state 
councils are also required under current law to review the plans of all state agencies 
that provide employment and trafning services and to make recommendations to the 
governor, state agencies, and the state legislature for improvements. Although progress 
Is slow, these state job training coordinating councils are emerging as the focal point for 
state policymaking on human resource development issues* 

A good example is the state of New Jersey, where 63 separate employment and training 
programs arc administered by 6 different state departments. Over the past year, a task 
force appointed jy Governor Kean has struggled to rationalize these Individual activities 
into a coherent and Integrated framework. One of their key recommendations is that 
the state job training coordinating council be reconstituted as an Independent state 
commission on employment and training with a broader role and responsibilities. Maine 
and Michigan, among others, are following a similar course. 

S. IS 11 should require, at least, that the state JOBS plan be consistent witii coordination 
criteria specified In the governor's coordination and special services plan. In addition, 
the JOBS plan should be submitted to the state job training coordinating council for 
review and comment prior to submission to the Secretary for approval. Currently, S. 
1511 is the only major welfare reform proposal that does not contain these important 
provisions* 
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Accountobflltv . Another important iMue coneemi program aceountability. ?rivata 
•tetor support for tir* Involvement in the JOBS profram rettt heavily on the ability of 
th« program to demonstrate its effectiveness. Given its scarce resources^ the public 
sector* too, has a compelling interest in program accountability. 

Although the implemenUtion and cost-effectiveness studies proposed in & 1511 are 
important tools to evaluate the JOBS program, the best tools are performance 
standards. & IS 11 requires the Secretary of Health and Human Services to develop 
performance standards for the JOBS program muMn five years of enactment. But the 
bUl fails to outline what kind of measures would be appropriate to a program of this 
type. We recommend that the Committee adopt language on performance standards 
similar to that contained in the House-psssed welfare reform legislation. 

Performance standards for the JOBS program should measure outcomes, not process. 
The number of individuals who participate In a program is less Important than what 
happens to them as a result of their participation. Private -mployers, as the main 
"consumers" of the individuals served by public employment and training programs, are 
particularly concerned that quality take precedence over quantity. Employers need 
trained, motivated, and productive workers and have little use for an employment and 
training progrkm that cannot provide them. In our opinion, the purpose of the JOBS 
program would be thwarted if precious resources are wasted serving a large volume of 
Individuals who, at the end of their program participation, still lack the basic 
qualifications for entry^level employment. 

We have found that performance standards that measure program outcomes are an 
effective means of influencing the quality of public training programs and significantly 
improve the way in which employers view those programs, in addition, performance 
measures are an important management tool, improving chances of identifying problems 
early and allowing changes in program design. For this reason, we are concerned about 
the possibility of a five-ye?ir delay before setting performance standards. Waiting so 
long after enactment to set standards leaves the system without a common yardstick to 
measure performance, making it difficult to evaluate the need for continued funding and 
support. 
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Ghrto tte MbfUnttal •ipertlM that th« Dtpartmtnt of Labor hu efltabllthad in thi« 
am and tba ooMltftrablt volumt of profram daU alrtady •vailable from JTPA and 
•tatt damonftration proJteta» wt ballt vt that avtn ont year is too iong to wait. The 
Dtpartment of Labor has already developed methods for tdjusting standards to account 
for serious education or skill defleieKeiea. These methods and the existing data can be 
used to develop standards for the JOBS profram. If liter program data indicate that 
further adjustments are ns f es ssr y, the preUminary standards could be modified. The 
Department of Health and Services should consult with the Labor Department on the 
design of an effective performance standards system. 

Child C<re and umUcald TranMtfon. FinaUy, we would liice to endorse the requirement 
that states provide essential child csre, health csre, and other support services that 
welfara recipients need to participate effectively in training programs and succeed in 
employment. The laclc of adequate funding for these service?: has been a major failing 
of the WIN program. Moreover, our surveys indicate that the potential Idss of medical 
benefits creates a strong • ^incentive for welfare recipients to participate in JTPA 
programs, thus presenting serious and aomotlmes insurmountable obstacles to the ability 
of JTPA programs to train and place these individuals. 

Employers are not equipped to provide many of the basic services welfare recipients 
need in making the transition from welfare to work. Employers wiU expect, and must be 
able to rely on, continued public program assistance for other necessary client support 
services such u transportation, day care, and personal, Job, and financial counseling. 
For this particular clientele, which Is often characterized by little or no work history, 
the involvement of private employers Is more likely to occur if they can be assured that 
the IndividuaU that they hire and train wiU receive the bssic suppoft services necessary 
to retain a Job and to minimize distractions at the workplace. 

CoPcludinaCommanU 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the nation could benefit substantially from a new fe-'^ral 
welfare to work initiative such u the proposed JOBS program. We urge you and other 
members of the Committee to consider our recommendations, which we feel would 
strengthen what Is already a sound piece of legislation. 
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Wt t—l that ft truly MpftrtUtn Un^U biU U crucial to the aucce« of welfare reform, 
and wt art optimiftie that aueh a compromiae la within reach. The conditions are 
farorablc for a breakthrough. Welfare recipients want to work, but Uck the necessary 
experience, educatioot and akUIs to obtain work> Employers need educated and akiUed 
worieen* but art havinc increasinf difficulty finding thoae workers. Governors want to 
initiate or expand programs to address the needs of both. And welfare commissioners 
want to run thaat programa and use them as tools to reform the agencies they 
administer. 

Many obaanrars have noted the remarkable consensus that exiiti among diverse groups 
and indivkhiala on tbt need for welfare reform. But this consensus Is a perishable 
commodity. We urge members of the Committee to Jeopardise ultimate passage by 
being too ambitious. S. 1511 may not contain ^.erything necessary to completely 
reform the welfare system, but it represents a good itart. Past experience has amply 
demonstrated the need to proceed on this front in incremental stepi. 

At the same time, we urge members of the Committee to be realistic (ibout whether 
welfare recipients can make a successful transition from dependency to self •sufficiency 
without an Investment of federal resources. There is simply no cheap way to provide 
the intensive education, training, and support services that welfare recipienU need to 
become competitive Jobseekers. The choice facing society is not whether It Is necessary 
to make such an investment, but rather how large an investment Is possible given 
existing federal fiscal constraints and competing federal priorities. Ultimstely, this 
question must be decided Jointly by the Congress and the President. 

We appreciate this opportunity to share our views and look forward to working together 
with the Committee to seize this golden opportunity to begin reform of the nation's 
we7are r^'Stem. 

Mr. Chairman, i would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Prepared Statement of Senator John D. Rockefeller IV 

0 Mr. Chairman, Sen,itor Moynihsin, :t looks 1 ik^^ ^'1er<' is 
full program ahead with a great deal of expertise and wisdom to 
offer . 

o I know there are still many concerns frcn all sides about 
what should or shouldn't be part of "welfare reform legislation." 
It IS obviously an area that historically triggers debate and 
controversy. It nas been no different from the time Senator 
Moynihan offered the "Family Security Act," witn nany members of 
this committee, including myself, as co-sponsors. 

o As Senator Moynihan has told me, his hill is not set in 
concrete. On other hand, we do have some very real constraints 
tbat are cast in fairly solid stone. Clearly, we are not cjoing 
to be able to add billions nore in spending to the bill no matter 
how worthy or commendable the goals are. I have reached the 
conclusion that we must do what we can now — the present system 
needs additional resources in order to os.sist even a fraction 
more of AFDC recipients in gaining more personal and financial 
i ndei endonce . 

o Throughout the process of consider inq Senator 'Moynihan' s 
proposals and others, j have tried to listen to all Gides and 
conider all points of view. This morning provicJes another 
opportunity to prepare for a narkuo, which I hope will occiir 
soon. 

o I'm especially pleased that we are joined by the 
Commissioner of Human Services, Regina Libscomb, and one of hor 
chief staff, Sharon TTt/^rno. Commissioner T.ipscomb is hero to 
share some insights and results stemming from the "Comt^unity Work 
Experience Program," which I, in fact, hogan as CovArnor in 
January of I9ft2. I am sore her testimony will bp ♦?xttomolv 
useful to this committee. 
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expected to shortly go through mark-up. We in California and the 
other States that have begun innovative employment programs are 
concerned that Congressional action may discourage or disrupt the 
fledgling programs now underway. 

. have discussed with the staff of Representative Downey and 
•Senator Moynihan California's concerns with their respective 

proposals and have cone away with renewed hope that a reasonable 
compromise will emerge from the Congress. In general terws we in 
California are more favorably inclined toward Senator Moynihan' s 
bill than we are to the House proposal. Among other things, 
SI5II provides for a "maintenance of effort date" that does not 
penalize states that were the earliest to attempt employment and 
training programs. In addition, Senator Moynihan' s bill provides 
for funding of a broad range of activities including basic 
education. In California we have found that over 60% of GAIN 
participants need to return to school before they can enter the 
labor market or receive vocational training. We are advised by 
Senator Moynihan's staff that the so-called "net loss of income" 
provision that initially concerned us makes no change in current 
law with respecf to earned income disregards. This is in sharp 
contrast to HR1720 which appears to precl'jie referral to any Job 
that offers a war^e that would result in a net loss of income. 

While there is much that we like about S15II there are a few 
things we would like to see cha iged. 

1. S151'I will not provide Federal Financial Participation for 
what we call "self initiated" training and the child care 
associated with the training. Self initiated programs are 
of cen the direct reflection of participants desire to obtain 
the education or training needed to become independent. We 
believe that this behavior should be encouraged through the 
provision of child care when needed. Also, the test of the 
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appropriateness of self initiated training should be at the 
local level and be based upon a direct comparison of the 
content and expected outcome and the most current labor market 
demand information. It is our view that all education and 
training should be directly re^sponsive to employers needs. 

RECOMMENDATION ; 

(1) That the training or education be linked to local labor 
market demand. 

(2) Allow FFP for child care provided to those in approved 
self initiated programs. 

2. Teen aged parents (regardless o the age of their children) 
can be required to participate for up to 24 hours per week. 
This provision could have the effect of limiting the States' 
ability to t'eturn young parents to basic education programs. 
In California where over 60^ of GAIN participants are in need 
of basic or remedial education, we expect that teen age 
parents, with a 80^ high school drop out rate, will spend 
considerable tine in the education component. 



RECOMMENDATION: 

Teen participants should not be limited to 24 hr/week 
participation if the activity is attending school or 
alternative training/education. 

3. S1511 requires States to provide for nine months of 
transitional child care as opposed to the three months 
currently provided for under GAIN. While there has been an 
ongoing debate on the need for transitional child care, there 
is little evidence to support any particular length of time as 
more appropriate than any other. In GAIN, we now provide 
three months of transitional child care and are embarking on a 
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detailed c'^'trol group research project to help refine our 
knowledge concerning optional transition periods, the nevd for 
and extent of subsidies, the parental choice and the actual 
usage . 

RECOMMENDATION; 

Limit transitional child care to six months and only on an as 
needed basis until research cn extended child care to be 
conducted in California gives us policy guidance. 

S151I appears to require a formal assessment as an early 
program activity. We believe that the sequence of components 
should be left* to State discretion. In the GAIN program the 
State decided that prior to the more expensive components such 
as assessment and vocational training we wanted participants 
to test the labor market. In other words we wanted the labor 
market to determine who was employable and who needed 
additional help as opposed to the traditional approach of 
front-end assessment. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Include language that would leave the sequence of activities 
to State option or clarify that such flexibility is intended 
through appropriate language in the committee report. 

SI 511 would require HHS to establish through regulations 
specif4.c time limits for the processing of child support 
cases. California an«^ other States have demonstrated that 
incentives are more effective in improving child support 
enforcement collections than art penalties. In addition, time 
limit standards must take into consideration such factors as 
the level of a State's automation and difference in judicial 
procedures and practices. All of these factors will effect 
child support enforcement performance. 
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RSCOMMHliPATION: 

Revise languatje to establish performance incentives (as 
opposed to penalties' along with time standards that take into 
coRSiderati :t 'differing State conditions. 

6. The measure also permits HHS to set paternity establishment 
standards and fiscal penalties for failing to meet these 
standards. As in the case of processing time limits, the 
establishment of paternity will be encouraged better through 
incentives than penalties. California's Legislature is 
considering ligislation that would provide incentives for 
escnblishing paternity in cases involving teen age fathers. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Revise language to require incentives (as opposed to 
penalties) for meritorious performance in establishing 
paternity. 

Again let me say that we are much more supportive of S1511 tha * 
we are of HR1720. S1511 is very similar to California's GAIN 
progran and In our view has wisely used State experience to great 
advantage. 

In anticipation of a Conference Committee we would like this 
Committee to be aware of our concerns with respect to the House 
bill: 

1. The "maintena-' ^ of effort" date after which Federal Financial 
Particxpation viU be available occurs after Presidential 
signature. This provision clearly penaliz(.'S those States 
which have already implemented significant programs 
California started its GAIN program in September 1985 and has 
made major financial commitments each year thereafter. For 
example, m State FY 1988-89, California will spend around 
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$407 million of which 7Q% is from State General Funds. Those 
States that have done little or nothing would benefit through 
this provision. 

RECOMMEHDATION: 

That the Conference adopt S1511'S maintenance of effort 
•provision {i.e. Federal Fiscal Year 86). 

2. "Loss of Income" provision in HR1720 precludes referrals to 
jobs which pay less than the welfare benefit package even if 
the wage were supplemented through public assistance. This 
provision would wipe out California's limite^' ne loss it 
income provision and do fatal damage to the States performance 
based contracting requirements. These requirements are 
intended to ensure that training providers are paid not merely 
for training but for actual ^oh placement. Performance based 
contracting insures the link be-^/een the labor market and job 
training. Participants agree in advance to a course of 
training and are made aware through thei'' contracts of the 
expected starting wages i:^ the vocation selected. 

RECOMMENDATION; 

'.'at the Conference accept S1511 net loss of Income provision 
which makes no change in current rules. 

3. HR1720 provides that a referral for employment may not be made 
unless the job pays the "prevailing wage". This provision 
calls for th.. State or local entity to determine if a job to 
which a participant is being referred, pays the prevailing 
wage. This requirement creates an incredible administrative 
burden which will likely necessitate the review of each 
individual job opportunity. 
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RECOMMEND ATI ON; 

That the wage provisions of S1511 be adopted. 

4. The House bill appears to require "licensing of child care 
providers caring for two children ov more. Such a requirement 
could call for licensing "grand'^.a* to care for her daughter's 
children. We do not believe that this is reasonable or 
enforceable. 

RECOMMENDATION; 

That this provision be eliminated by the conferees. 

5. HR1720 ignores earned income tax credit as income for AFDC 
eligibility and benefits. We do not believe that the earned 
income tax credit should be ignored for purposes of public 
assistance. Employed welfare recipients receive earned income 
disregard of $75 for work related expenses, up to $160 per 
child per nonth for child care (GAIN hgas higher limits) and a 
work incentive of $30 and one-third of the remaining income. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

That the current law concerning such income be retained. 

6. HR1720 restricts "workfare" assignments to six months and 
under certain conditions to three months. Under GAIN a 
participant who is sjccessful in vocational training but 
unemployed after 90 days will be assigned to "workfare" for up 
to one year in a Job as closely related to the training as 
possible. Contrary to popular opinion "workfare" is not the 
onerous assignment tnat it may have once been. In reseaich 
conducted by MDRC both participants and sponsors are pleased 
and general./ enthusiastic about the benefits of this 
component. 
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RSC0!1MENDATI0N'; 

That thp length of workfare assignment be left to State 
discretion . 

7. HR1720 raises earned income disregards to $100 plus 25% of the 
remainder; and increases day care disregards to $175 and $200 
per child for children ages two and over and for children 
under two, respectively. The several research efforts 
conducted on the impact of the 1981 OBRA changes confirm that 
the time limits imposed on the work incentive known as "$30 
and one-third" had no effect on the willingness or 
unwillingness of individuals to work. We do not believe that 
there is any new evidence of added incentive that would result 
from an increase in the current level of disregards. 

Under Federal waiver authority California is testing the 
impact of increased child care disregards and the ability of 
GAIN participants to become independent. We believe that this* 
research should be concluded and used as guidance before tiild 
care dicr^^gards are charged., 

RECOMMENDATION: 

That the current law be retained. 

8. HR172r allows for a $50 disregard if a child support payment 
is sent timely but received late. This provision will require 
child support enforcement officials to review the postmarks 
and other information on thousands of individual payments to 
determine timeliness. Also, it will require resolution of 
disputes around claims of timely mailing and late receipt. 

The provision creates an unnecessary administrative burden. 
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RECOMMENDATION t 

That the $50 disregard be based on date of receipt of payment. 

California and numerous other States have already taken advantage 
of the rare conse.isus surrounding welfare reform and have 
undertaken progra^ns that are already paying dividends. We are, 
however, embarked on a lengthy learning experience which if 
continued will answer many fundamental questions about 
dependency. On our own and through the help of the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation we continue to learn 
critically important lessons about our public assistance 
programs. Much of what we have learned suggests that welfare may 
be the repository for those who have been failed by other parts 
of our social infrastructure. 

While we are all acutely aware of the difficult budget problems 
at the national level and the many demands being .Ti^de by well- 
intentioned reformers, we hope that this rarest of opportunities 
will not be lost and that a reasonable and flexible compromise 
will be reached. 

Thank you. 
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STATES WITH PRESUMPTIVE GUIDELINES 

Summary 

Forty-four states have statewide guidelines. Of these, nineteen have 
presumptive guidelines of statewide applicability and eight have mandatory 
or presumptive guidelines for Titie IV-D cases having orders establir.hed 
by administrative process. Pennsylvania requires (hat each county have 
presumptive guidelmes. The District of Columbia has a presumptive 
guiaelme of general applicability. 



Statew/ide Appiicnhility 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Ka^^-^'-'s 

Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

District of Columbia 



Title IV Dni.es Only 

Iowa 

Ketitucky 

Maine 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Oregon 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Presumptive - County I^vet 
Pennsylvania 



Source: National Center for State Courts, Child Support Guidelines 
Survey (as of February 15, 1987). 
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Prepared Statement of Robert G. Williams, Ph.D. 

Deficiencies in the Current Child Support System 

The landmark Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 (P.L 
98-378) greatly strengthened this coumo'\s child support enforcement 
system, particularly the tools available to enforce obligations after 
accumulation of arrearages. There remain, however, serious deficiencies 
in our child support structure thai could be effectively addressed by 
additional federal legislation. The most significant of these deficiencies 
are as follows. 

NQn-estal?lishmcnt of In an unacceptably large proportion of 

appropriate cases, child support orders are not established. Without 
an order in place, no potential exists for legally enforceable receipt 
of child support. This problem is most serious- for cases involving 
out-of-wedlock births. 
(2) I nadequatg leve l s of ordrn . Analysis of average levels of existing 
child support orders shows that they are far belovvr the costs of 
rearing children as measured by the best available economic evidence. 
Inadequate orders result from insufficient initial orders as well as 
the absence of a routine process for modifying orders to reflect 
changes in parental income and childrens's needs. 
('^> I neffgctive enforcement nrrorA stnt^ lig pQ Newly available data 
indicate that interstate obligations are difficult ' to -.tablisli, are 
frequently set at levels well below normal standards, and are enforced 
only erratically. The legal structure for interstate child support 
actions, which predates establishment of the Title fV-D child support 
enforcement program, is deeply and irredeemably flawed. More 
recent attempts to establish more effective interstate remedies have 
not yet been successful. 
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These deficiencies sharply curtail the increases in collections and reductions 
in welfare dependenc\ that could otherwise be achieved under our existing 
child support system. 

This testimony addresses these deficiencies. It is based on research 
and analyses performed by Policv Studies Inc. in conducting a range of 
research and technical as.^istance projects in the child support field, as 
well as research and statistics published by the federal government and 
other organizations. 

Lack of Child Support Orders 

A little known problem in the area of child support is that fewer than 
half of all potentially eligible custodial parents have child support orders 
and are also supposed to receive support in a given year. The most recent 
Census Bureau study of child support, covering obligations and payments 
in 1985, showed that only 61 percent of women custodial parents had 
been awarded child support and only 50 percent were supposed to receive 
child support in thai year. In half the cases, then, a child support order 
had either not been established or payment was not due in that particular 
year.2 Further analysis of this data shows that the lack of awards is 
particularly acute for cases where the custodial parent has never been 
married. Whereas 82 percent of divorced custodial parents have child 
support awards, only 43 percent of separated custodial parents and only 
18 percent of never-married custodial parents have awards. These statistics 
demonstrate that particular attention is needed for establishment of child 
support awards in cases where paternity establishment is also at issue. 

There are compelling economic and social reasons for concentrating 
additional resources on paternity determination and establishment of child 



^ U.S. Bureau of the Census. Child Support and Alimony: 1985 
(Advance Data from M arch-April 19 80 Current Ponnlation Surveys^ . Current 
Population Reports, Special Studies. Series P-23. No, L52 (August 1987). 
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support orders for children born out-of-wedlock. As is well-known, the 
number of out-of-wedlock births has been growiiig rapidly. Such births 
now account for approximately twenlv percent of all births. Families 
with a never-married head have been increasing even faster. The propor- 
tion of families with children headed by a never married parent increased 
from 0.8 percent of all families with children in 1^70 to 6.6 percent in 
1985, an eight-fold increase in only fifteen years. As noted above, only 
18 percent of never-married custodial parents have child support orders. 
When collection rates are taken into account, the Census Bureau figures 
show that only 11 percent of never-married custodial parents receive any 
child support in a given year. 

The pitifully limited child support collections for this group con- 
tributes to high and growing rates of dependency on Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) by parents of out-of-wedlock children. 
Materials prepared by the Senate Finance Committee staff show that lack 
of a parental marital tie became the predominant basis for AFDC eligibility 
in this decade, increasirg from 28 percent of the caseload in 1969 to 46 
percent in 1984.-^ Many never-mar..ed custodial parents give birth when 
they are teenagers. This group is associated with particularly disturbing 
levels of welfare dependenry. The estimated average duration of welfare 
dependency for AFDC recipient, who become oarents as teenagers is nine 
years."* Another study estimated that, in 1985, the public outlay associated 



^ U S. Senate. Committee on Finance, Data and Materials R^lnt^d tg 
Wclfarg Pro^?rams for Rmnlies with rhihir^n s. Prt. 100-20 (March 1987), 
pp. 26-27, ' 

. M - Maxfield and M. Riicci, "A Simulation Model of Employment and 
Traming Programs for Lonj Term Welfare Recipients: Technical Documen- 
tation. Mathematica Policy Research (Washington. b.C), 1986 
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with teenage childbearing exceeded $16 billion for AFDC, Food Stamps, 
and Medicaid.*^ 

Child support enforcement agencies vary widely in their effectiveness 
in establishing paternity. A recent General Accounting Office (GAO) 
report, based on case file samples in eight local jurisdictions, showed that 
44 percent of AFDC child s'lpport cases needed paternity determinations 
and that 59 percent of those did not get them. Graphical data in the 
report indicate further that success rates among the eight agencies in 
determining paternity and establishing orders for AFDC cases ranged from 
less then 10 percent to around 50 percent.^> The number o) paternities 
established by states in fiscal year 1986 ranged from 76 (Nevada, to more 
than 25,000 (California). Further analy.sis would reveal brond variance if 
state performance were calculated as a proportion of all never-married 
AFDC cases, or all never-married custodial parents. 

In our experience, the reason that many cnild support agencies 
establish too few paternities is that such cases are frequently "prioritized 
out." Cases involving paternity are simply not pursued unless they indicate 
an immediate potential for significant collections, that is, the social 
security number and location of the alleged father are known and he is 
employed. Paternity cases are correctly perceived to have less short-term 
payoff than other c.^es: they cost more to process and fathers in such 
cases have fewer means and less inclination to comply. What is given 
insufficient wei^' i is that the public support costs associated with AFDC 
cases involving paternity are far greater than for other cases. Th,is, the 
payoff period is considerably longer for paternity cases than for other 
types of child support cases. 



n . '\^'r. ^"P'. Estimates of Pnhlir r^K|. Teen-A^e Chikihenrin p. 
Center for Population Options (Washington. D.C.). 1986. ^ ^^imsiv^nwu ^^ 

^ U.S. General Accounting Office, Child Support: Ne<>d tn Imnr nw^ 
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Other constraints on effective paternity establishment Indiide the 
absence of effective paternity legislation at the state level; insufficit it 
utilization of best practices for paternity establishment; and ciimh ^some, 
inordinately time-consuming prr)cediires for adjudicating paternity. Accord- 
ing to the National Confe rence of State Legislatures, only nine states 
have adopted presumptive blood or tissue testing legislation. Some Mates 
have statutes that still treat paternity determination as a quasi-criminal 
process, pose obstacles to the use of modern bl(X)d and tissue testing tech- 
nologies, discourage negotiated settlements, and encourage use of jury 
trials. Information on best practices in paternity establishment is just 
now developing in .several recently funded demonstration project.s. Some 
evidence is emergmg that paternity e.stablishment is be.st raised as an 
issue immediately after application for AFDC (instead of after approval, as 
is most common), that it is pre.sented most persuasively in the context of 
benefits and rights of the child, and that procedures Emphasizing voluntary 
negotiations rather than court-oriented litigation generally achieve the 
most positive and co.st-effective result.s. In .some judsdJctions, there are 
excessive court backlogs for adjudicating paternity. These are exacerbated 
by archaic procedures that require multiple court hearings, and .sometimes 
jury trials, to dispose of paternity matters. As a result, paternity es- 
tablishment in some areas commonly requires more than a year, and in 
too many case.s, several years. 

In our judgment, several changes to federal legislation could materially 
improve performance in paternity establishment. First, as provided in 
H.R. 1720. there should be a statutory lequirement that states pursue all 
AFDC (or replacement program) ca.ses needing paternity establishment. 
This policy could be expanded to include a requirement that states speci- 
fically publicize the availability of paternity establishment services for 
non-AFDC cases and provide sufficient resources to assi.st in e.stablishment 
of paternity for all such cases needing services. 
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Second, the requirement that ail states pass presumptive blood-testing 
statutes would improve the process greatly. Colorado has had such a 
statute for several years. It has greatly expedited the paternity establish- 
ment process and practically eliminated the need for trials while neverthe- 
less affording ample' due process protections to alleged fathers. In requir- 
ing such legislation, we suggest that the requirement reference blood m 
liSS>i£ testing to ensure that the emerging DNA paternity-testing technology 
can be used as it becomes more broadly accepted. 

Third, the Secretar>' of DHHS should be require^, to establish regula- 
tory standards for adequate state performance in establishing AFDC 
paternity, H.R, 1720 sets performance standards for paternity establishment 
which are percentage increases in current levels of paternity determinations, 
However, mandating percentage increases in the current base penalizef 
states that are alreadv performing at high levels, while allowing poorly 
performing states to satisfy the standards with insufficient increases. 
More effective approaches would set the standards for paternity determina- 
tions based on a target proportion ot AFDC cases needing paternity 
establishment, or as a proportion of all out-of-uedlock births within a 
jurisdiction. 

Fourth, the Secretary of DIJHS should be required to establish 
regulatory time standards for paternity determination. The current stan- 
dards for expedited process of child su[)p()rt cases ' exempt paternity 
determinations, except at state option. Ju^t us expedited process standards 
have improved the case management of child support cases requiring 
adjudication, time standards would speed case handling f,)r paternity 
cases. Because such cases can be more complex than (,ther child support 
actions, the time standards for paternity establishment should be higher 
than for other actions. 
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Inadequate Levels of Orders 

Recent studies ha\e shown that child support awards are critically 
deficient when measured against the economic costs of child rearing, A 
1985 study performe'l for the U.S. Office of Child Support Enforcement 
estimated that S27.5 hilliun in child support would have been due in 1985 
if child support were set based on either of two well-known guidelines: 
the Delaware Melson Formula or the Wisconsm Percentage of Income 
Standard.^ By comparison, the Census Bureau study on child support 
found that $10.9 billion in child support was reported to be due in 1985. 
These figures suggest that there was a "compliance gap" of $3.7 billion in 
1985, but an "adequacy gap" of S17 billion. 

In the !985 Census study of child support, the mean court-ordered 

obligation in effect during 1985 was reported to be $2,393 per year, or 

$199 per month. This obligation covered, on average, 1,82 children. This 

amount provides only a fraction of the normal cost incurred in rearing 

that number of children. As e.stimated in an authoritative study by 

Thomas Espenshade. an order for Si 99 is equivalent to only 25 percent of 

the average expenditures on children in a middle income household.^ 
Other figures show that court-ordered support falls well short of even 

the most minimal standards for costs of children. Based on the U,S. 

poverty guideline, the average court order would have supported the 

subject children only at 80 percent of the poverty level for |985. 
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The statistics on child support levels for 1985 refer to those orders 
in gffe^t in 1985 and therefore include many v.rders set earlier as well as 
those newly established in that year. Consequently, the "adequacy gap" 
in child support orders has two components. The first component is 
inadequate initial orders. The second component is the absence of sys- 
tematic updating procedures for child support awards. Since the value of 
child support orders erodes with inflation and increasing obligor income, 
orders that are more than a few years old can be greatly deficient even 
if they were initially established according to a reasonable standard. 

Rectifying the inadeuuacies in child support awards therefore requires 
two separate programmatic initiatives. First, guidelines should be used to 
set child support awards to ensure that these awards are established in 
accordance with the best available economic evidence on the costs of 
child rearing. Second, effective programs for periodic modification of 
child support orders should be established so that orders can be updated 
in relation to the current circumstances of the parents and needs of the 
children. 

Guidelines for Child Support Awards. The first ini iative, establish- 
ment of guidelines for child support awards, was partially addressc J in 
the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984. States were required 
by October I, 1987 to establish guidelines for child support based on 
specific descriptive and numeric criteria. The guidelines could be 
established by law or by judicial or administrativ * action. 

Though a major step forward, the current require nent for child 
support guidelines is drastically weakened by a provision that the guidelines 
need not be binding upon those persons with the authority to establish 
awards. This provision gives states broad latitude in the legal status 
they accord to guidelines. Thu.s, many states have implemented guidelines 
with rebuttable presumption status, which are used rou.'neN in ihe 
establishment of child support awards. Under rebuttable presumption 
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status, child support awards are set according to the guidelines unless the 
judge or hearing officer makes on-the-record findings that application of 
the guidelines would be inequitable to one of the parties or the child. 
The majority of states, however, have implemented guidelines which only 
have advisory status. In such states, judges and hearing officers may use 
the guidelines; if they wish, but are under no compulsion to do so. This 
more limited status obviously weakens the impact of guideline.s. A par- 
ticularly serious problem is that the judges and hearing officers most 
inclined to award sub-standard levels of child support in the absence of 
guidelines would be most likely to ignore guidelines with only advisory 
status. 

Based on a survey soon to be published by the National Center for 
State Courts under the auspices of its Child Support Guidelines Project, 
there are at least twenty-one states (plus the District of Columbia) that 
have implemented presumptive guidelines of general applicability. In such 
states the guidelines have rebuttable presumption status and apply to both 
Title IV-D and non IV-D cases. In another five states, the guidelines 
have presumptive status for Title IV-D cases, but only advisory statu?, for 
non IV-D cases. These are states in which child support for Title IV-D 
cases is established using an administrative agency hearing process. In 
the majority of states, then, guidelines either have only advisory status, 
or the states have not yet complied with the federal requirement. A few 
states have developed advisory guidelines with intensive mvolvement of 
the judiciary and the bar and have conducted widely attended educational 
sessions in the use of the guidelines. In such states, even advisory 
guidelines may achieve high rates of use within a state and may have 
beneficial results. 

In general, however, the full benefits of guidelines will be attained 
only if they have presumptive status. Guidelines must be routinely used if 
they are to provide a standard of adequacy, improve the equity of child 
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support orders, and increase tlie efficiency of the adjudicatory process. 
The national Advisory Panel on Child Support Guidelines has recommended 
that Congress enaci legislation requi»ing that each state implement a child 
support guideline as a rebuttable presumption.^ This broadly representative 
Advisory Panel was appointed by the Department of Health and Human 
Services at the request o^ the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Several other implementation issues affect the efficacy of child 
support guidelines. The great majoruy of child support awards are 
established by means of negotiated settlements rather than contested 
hearings. Some .states, such as Colorado, require that negotiated settle- 
ments be reviewed against the guidelines to ensure that awards established 
in that manner are adequate and that the best interests of the child are 
protected in any deviation. This type of provision is consistent with 
another recommendation of the national Advisory Panel on Child Support 
Guidelines. As stated by the Panel: "In child support negotiations, the 
Interests of the child may not coincide with those of either parent.... An 
agreement that significantly departs from guidelines should be questioned 
if the reasons are not sufficiently documented or the agreement is contrary 
to the child's best interests." 

As noted above, in some states (e.g. Maine, Missouri, Oregon), guide- 
lines have presumptive status only for orders established for Title IV-D 
cases. Clearly, guidelines are more effective if they extend to all child 
.support cases in a state. A similar issue is that some states such as 
Pennsylvania delegate responsibility for implementing guidelines to their 
counties. This perpetuates inequities in outcomes, promotes forum-shopping, 
and diminishes the credibility and effectiveness of guidelines. It would be 
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also be applied ^ffw ide and ^^pplied to negotiated as well as contested 
cases. 

Modifications of Child Support Orders, The second initiative that is 
needed, systematic updating procedures for child support orders based on 
reapplication of guidelines, is a more serious and less tractable issue. 
Once orders are set. there is no routine, self-starting process for getting 
them modified to account for changing circumstances of the partie.s and 
evolving needs of the children. Indeed, in the great majority of states, a 
parent must not only petition a court for a modification, but also has the 
burden of proof to demonstrate that a modification is justified. The most 
frequent criterion is that the petitioner must show there has been a 
change in circumstance that is continuing and so substantial that it 
renders the original award inequitable. Some states have even required a 
showing that the original order would be "unconscionable" if the modifica- 
tion is not granted. These types of legal barriers, in conjunction with 
the need to retain attorneys and deal with a court process, pose major 
deterrents to obtaining needed updates of orders. In urn, the lack of 
routine modification is probably the most significant contributing factor 
to the inadequacy of awards. 

It is apparent that use of guidelines to modify orders periodically, 
and to update all orders established prior to implementation of guidelines, 
could greatly improve the economic sufficiency of child .support orders. 
Use of guidelines in this manner could also reduce welfare dependency. 

Limited evidence on these issues comes from New Jersey, which uses 
guidelines to update pre guidelines orders if a continuing and substantial 
change In circumstances is first shown. New Jersey estimates that all 
court orders established the first year under guidelines in response to 
modification petitions increased an average of 110 percent to 162 percent 
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for one and two children, respectively. These increases are substantially 
more than in cases where the guidelines were not used. The New Jersey 
child support enforcement agency, in conjunction with the Administrative 
Office of the Courts, has also implemented an upward modification program 
for child support orders relating to AFDC cases. In this program, orders 
are selected for review and modification petii-'ons if obligors have signi- 
ficantly increased earnings. As of July 1987, 2,132 cases had been modified. 
The r'^sult has been a 133 percent increase in average award, from $27 to 
$61 per week. Annualized obligations for these cases have increased from 
$571,000 to $2,9 million. Approximately one-fourth of all such cases had 
their child support increased sufficiently to boost them off AFDC. 

Old child support awards tend to erode in both value and equity. 
Periodic modifications of orders using guidelines can help ensure that the 
orde.^s continue to be economically adequate and that th^y fairly reflect 
the circumstances of the parties and needs of the children. But, even 
though all courts retain continuing legal jurisdiction over child support 
until children are emancipated, there is considerable resistance to routine 
modifications of orders. The primary resistance of both courts and IV-D 
agencies stems from the fear that the additional volume will overwhelm 
the system. Some courts and attorneys are also opposed to an automatic 
modification process that would remove the requirement for petitions by 
obligees. 

To address these concerns about periodic modification processes, the 

Advisory Panel on Child Support Guidelines recommends that "...Congress 

allocate funds for demonstration projects intended to develop suitable 

models of systematic updating processes and to evaluate their effects," 

These projects could develop and test suitable models for routine updating 

of child support orders. As .stated by the Advi.sory Panel: 

Courts and child .support agencies resist implementing .systematic 
modification programs because of the absence of available models 
and the lack of information on costs and benefits. For a systematic 
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updating process to be efficiently operated^ a high degree of automa- 
tion and the deve!opmept of innovative new processes wouki be 
required. Whi!e the amcept for a systematic updating mechanism is 
outlined in the Fma l Rgport (pp. 95-97), considerable development 
of a pTomtyp^''*^^"^ ""^^^^^ '"^P^^'"^"^"^'»n and evaluation 

The Advisor)' Panel then recommends that Congress appropriate funds for 
a series of demonstration projects for development and evaluation of 
systematic updating processes. It states: Through a set of projects^ 
effective prototypes could be developed and credible data collected on the 
costs and benefits of structured, periodic modifications of child support." 

H.R. 1720 provides that Title IV-D agencies be required to review all 
child support orders with reference to guidelines every two years. This 
requirement would be e.xpecied to increase levels of child support sig- 
nificantly, as well as making orders more equitable on a continuing basis. 
Careful attention should be given to the implementation of such a require- 
ment, however, since IV-D agencies are already severely pressed with 
their existing obligations. It may be prudent to delay implementation of 
this requirement until 1992 fc,r the first completed review, for example. 
This would allow time to conduct demonstration projects which would 
provide valuable information about the most efficient models for conducting 
periodic modifications. Deferral of the requirement would also allow Title 
IV.D agencies more adequate time to gear up for this process and absorb 
other requirement.s that might be mandated under the pending legislation. 

The Advisor)' Panel also recommends that Congress "...enact legislation 
which requires states to make a change in circumstance the sole standard 
for considering modification of a child support order and, further, that 
adoption of a guideline be deemed a change in circumstance for purposes 
of modification." This recommendation is intended to permit access to 
the benefits of guidelines without invidiously discriminating against those 
whose orders were established prior to guidelines Implementation dates. 
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Thus far, California is one of the few states to adopt this standard. 
Some states restrict use of guidelines to orders established after implemen- • 
tation. some require that a criterion such as "substantial and continuing 
change" first be met, and several others have set a presumptive quantitative 
standard for application of guidelines U previously established orders. 
Vermont, for example, provides that a fifteen percent change m .support, 
when recalculated using the guidelines, is presumed to meet the state's 
standard of substantial change in circumstances. 

Interstate Case Processing 

Establishing and enforcing child .support orders across states line.s 
pose complex and seemingly intractable problems for courts, attorney.s, 
child support agencies, and parents. These problems have become more 
.severe as societal mobility increases A Uiiiverslcy of Michigan study of 
.separated parents nationwide found that 12 percent lived in different 
states one year after divorce or separation. That pioportion grew to 
almost 25 percent three years after, and to 40 percent eight years after 
divorce or se[)aration.^^^ Estimates based on the federal tax refund offset 
programs, as supplemented by other sources, suggest that approximately 
.30 percent of the child support cases involve interstate residency of the 
obligor and obligee. The effectiveness of the child support enforcement 
system depends on an augmented ability to establish and enforce interstate 
obligations. Otherwise, as many obligors have found in the past, orders 
to pay child support can be evaded, or at least sjb.stantially delayetl, 
simply by moving across a state line. 



Martha S. Hill. TSID Analvsis :)f Matched Pairs of Ex-spouses; 
The Relation of Economic Resources 'and New family Obligations to Child 
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With the assistance of our research firm (Policy Studies Inc.), Mich- 
igan recently completed a federally funded demonstration project for 
interstate case processing. The results of this study, which are consistent 
with an earlier demonstration project in Maryland, identified serious 
deficiencies in current case processing. These deficiencies can he sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act (URESA) cases sent 
by Michigan courts to other states have only a 41 percent chance of 
yielding an order in the other state. 

(2) For tho.se cases in which an order is obtained, lengthy delays are 
encountered. The average time for Michigan to obtain an order in 
another state is almost eleven months. About one-third of that time 
is devoted to locating the obligor, obtaining proper documentation, 
and preparing the pleadings. 

(3) Orders obtained under URESA are typically about 40 percent lower 
than the requested amount and are four to eight percent below a 
previously existing order. 

(4) Of all interrtate cases sent out by Michigan, only 41 percent included 
a request for arrearages. The percentage was even lower for incoming 
cases: only 32 percent Included such a reque.st for arrearages. Of 
the.se requests, only about 40 percent were ordered to be paid, with 
the remainder either reduced or denied. 

(5) If an interstate action is required to establish paternity, the matter 
is rarely pursued. In only one of the five Michigan counties sampled 
were any interstate paternity actions filed. 

(()) Petitions to modify existing interstate child support orders are rare. 
Once a URESA order is established in another state, any effort to 
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obtain a modification to reflect the current circumstances of the 

parties is infrequent. ^ ^ 
With our increasing societal mohilitv. the erratic nature of interstate 
processing looms increasingly large as a major gap in the child support 
system. 

Most interstate establishment and enforcement actions are handled 
under the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act (URESA), 
created in 1950 and amended as recently as 1968. All states have passed 
at least sone version of URESA, as well as several foreign jurisdictions. 
Systems and procedures for child support enforcement agencies and the 
courts are firmly geared to both sending and receiving URESA orders to 
the exclusion of alternative interstate remedies. Yet» it has become all 
too clear that URESA is too often misunderstood and misapplied. Moreover, 
as should be apparent from the above evidence, the overall results obtained 
from its use are critically deficient. The outcomes for case actions are 
uncertain, there is a high attrition rate for petitions, the delays are 
lengthy even if a resolution is achieved orders are even lower than they 
wouid be under traditional methods of establishment, paternity establishment 
is rarely pursued, and modifications to existing orders are almost never 
obtained. 

There are additional defects in URESA. There are due process 
problems, especially for the obligee, because of ambiguities in legal repre- 
sentation by pi'blic attorneys and inadequate notice of decisions and 
appeal rights. The fact that multiple orders for the same case can be 
established under URESA, and that payments must be accounted for 
separately under each is needlessly complex and confusing for obligors, 
obligees, courts, and child support agencies. There is no provision for 
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separately addressing custody and visitation issues, with the result that 
they are often inappropriately intertwined with child support issues. 

It Is noteworthy that URESA was enacted by states long before the 
creation of the Title IV-D child support enforcement program. Thus, the 
institutions and remedies provided under the IV-D program are not in- 
tegrated into the interstate legal structure provided by URF.SA. The 1984 
Amendments provided that all states make available their ncoi^ie withhold- 
ing processes for enforcement of other states' orders. This represented 
an attempt to substitute a more streamlined interstate remedy Tor the 
traditional mechanisms available under URESA. AIthou;ih interstate income 
withholding has excellent potential to improve the interstate process, it is 
being used only sporadically by states due to the h.ck of uniform imple- 
mentation and unfamiliarity with the procedure. 

With URESA, interstate income withholding, and other available 
methods, there has come to exist an array of options for establishing and 
enforcing interstate child support obligations. The exigence of these 
options means that choice of an appropriate remedy has become unduly 
complex for attorneys and line staff. The confusion thereby created has 
contributed to the poor performance for interstate cases. 

The legal structure for interstate child support actions needs to be 
thoroughly overhauled. H.R. 1720 would establish a Commission on Inter- 
state Enforcement to study interstate problems and develop a model law. 
This provision represents a constructive approach to this problem if the 
Commission is mandated to develop a comprehensive new law that would 
supercede URESA and subsume the full range of interstate legal processes. 
The complexity of legal issues requires that the Commission be given 
adequate staff and contractual funds to support its efforts and that it be 
required to solicit the involvement of a broad spectrum of representatives 
from the bar, judiciary, child support enforcement agencies, advocate 
organizations, and child support research organizations. The one year 
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term provided fur this Commission is not realistic in view of the complex 
constitutional and administrative issues involved. Two years should be the 
minimum period allowed, and three years should be considered. 

H,R, 1720 also would authorize child support agency access to the 
Department of Liihor INTERNET system. This promises to improve states' 
ability to locate out-of>state obligors .suh.stantiaiiy. 

The 1984 Child Support^ Enforcement Anie.idment.s provided for 
demonstration projects v improve interstate child support enforcement. 
These projects should be continued. In particular, more projects should 
be .supported which test innovative structu'al, legal, and administrative 
changes to establi.shment and enforcement of interstate child .support 
obligations. Several early projects beum to yield promising results in 
these areas, as well as improve our tmderstanding of the nature of inter- 
.state processing problems, but th^ continued funding originally planned 
was not provided for most such projects. 
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WRITTEN STATSySNT OP 



STEPHEN B. HBINTZ 



COIIIIISSIONER, CONNECTICUT DEPARTM^ ,T OF INCOME MAINTENANCE 



CHAIR. AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
"MATTER OF COMIIITIIENT" PROJECT 

I ajT Stephen Heintz, commissioner of the Connecticut 
Departnif.nt of Income Maintenance., and chair of the American 
Public* Welfare Association "Matter of Commitment- project. 
APWA is a bipartisan nonprofit association representing the 
50 state human service departments, 530 local welfare 
agencies., and 6,000 individuals, many of whom work in the 
public human services. 

In his State of the Union message to the nation last 
week President Recgan exhorted us to make our welfare system 
"the first rung on America's ladaer of opportunity — a 
boost up from dependency." The state human service 
commissioners could not agree ^Tiore. Our own recommendations 
for comprehensive welfare refor.n would do just that: turn 
what has become an inadequate miiintenance system into a 
system that promotes self-sufficiency for poor families. 

Commissioners., through APWA. made recommendations for 
comprehensive welfare reform in our November., 1986. report. 
One Child in Four,, which you have received. Those proposals 
were introduced in the first session of the 100th Congress 
in H.R. 1255, the Family Investment kzt of 1987. 

As the Senate Finance Committee begins its 
deliberations on the subject of welfare reform I would like 
to highlight one other statement the President made last 
week. It was a statement that was very gratifying to 
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coininissioners like myself,, and to the nation's governors,, 
for whom we work. Mr. Reagan said» "the states have begun to 
show us the way< They have demonstrated that successful 
welfare programs can be built around more effective child 
support enforcement practices and innovative programs 
requiring welfare recipients to wor^c or prepare to work." 

Our recommendations for comprehensive welfare reform 
stressed that national policies should be built upon 
demonstrated state siccess, particularly in helping welfare 
recipients get jobs;, in providing remedial education and 
basic skills training so that someone who has never held a 
job could become employable; in child support enforcement; 
in cash assistance that is based on real need. 

We would like to suggest to members of the Senate 
Finance Committee that, as you consider S. 1511, the Family 
Security Act, and other alternatives*, you take into account 
the view of those of us who work with poor children and 
their families every day. We know what does net work — and 
we know, even more importantly, what can work. 

The legislation before the Senate Finance Committee is 
a significant starting point in reforming the nation* - 
welfare system. But we strongly believe that it must be 
and can readily be — strengthened in several very important 
respects. Let me say from the outset: none of the changes ve 
propose to S. 1511 brings with it a large price tag. But 
these are important changes, nonetheless. 

In December your counterparts in the House of 
Representatives enacted H.R. 1720,, the Family Welfare Reform 
Act. It,, like S. 1511, strengthens child support enforcement 
efforts. It,, like S. 1511, has ^ mandatory welf are-to- jobs 
program. It has provisions for child care,, and transitional 
services for families leaving the welfare rolls for 
employment, in many respectf^, however,, the House legislation 
is far more comprehensive, and stronger. Yes,, it costs more; 
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and it would accomplish more as well. We would like to urge 
you to consider strengtening S. 1511 so that it more closely 
resembles the proposals approved by the House, 
Full R«nge «>f Baaic Education and Employment Activities 

First, the state Jobs Opportunities and Basic Skills 
(JOBS) program in S. 1511 must include basic education and 
basic skills training. As drafted, S. 1511 would allow 
state to put in place a comprehensive weif are^to-work 
p*:ogram, but would not require states to implement 
comprehensive programs. States could meet program 
re'^uirenents simply by initiating job search activities for 
AFDC r»</cipients. State commissioners support state 
flexibility; nonetheless in this area wc believe 
cojDprehensiv^n^ss is essential. Given a comprehensive range 
of services, a state can emphasize those individual services 
most needed by a majority of participants in that particular 
state. 

Long term welfare clients need a broad range of 
education and training supports in order to find and *ceep 
gainful employment. We urge you ti require a full range of 
basic education and employment activities in the state JOBS 
program. We cannot presume that a person receiving welfare 
over the long tera — or a teen parent, or a recently 
deserted parent of young children — has the basic education 
and skill training necessary to compete effectively in the 
marketplace. Finding and keeping a job are real concerns. 
Having the education and the training necessary to land the 
job in the first place is just as critical. 

States and communities need the resource that a 
national policy requiring comprehensive state welfare-to- 
work programs would provide. The requirement that our 
programs be comprehensive — as the best state programs now 
are, including my own Connecticut Job Connection,, or New 
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York's Comprehensive Employment Program — enables us to 
commit our own state resources to tho JOBS program. 
Guaxanteed Child Care 

Second, we urge you to revise the legislation «ith 
regard to child care for families engaged in job training 
and education in preparation for work. The bill as drafted 
does not conform to the idea that is so important to the 
national consensus on welfare reform — the idea of 
reciprocal obligations between poor families and society,, a5 
represented by pulJlic agencies. 

If you require work or preparation for work of a poor 
parent,, you must guarantee appropriate care for the 
children. To mandate work, or preparation for work, without 
guaranteeing child care is unrealistic in terms of a 
parent's actual ability to participate — to meet that 
mandate . 

As drafted., the legislation states that child care is 
"assured" for participating families,, but that can mean 
little more than providing a tcmily with a list of local day 
care centers. If we are serious about mutual obligations and 
striving for self-sufficiency, then society's side of the 
bargain must be kept: the parent must work or prepare for 
employment,, and the agency must guarantee child care and 
other necessary support services, 
ficonoaic Stability 

Perhaps the most critical part of the "social contract" 
between poor families and the larger society has to do with 
the economic stability poor families need in order to 
prepare for self-sufficiency. You cannot expect a parent to 
accept self-sufficiency as a goal,, and concentrate on skills 
training or whatever else is required, if that parent faces 
constant uncertainty about providing adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter for the children. We must establish 
realistic policies to provide cash arsistance for families 
as they seek to be Independent of the welfare system. 
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W« understand full well vhy the legislation before you 
does not. at this time, provide the changes so critically 
needed in the cash assistance ve provide to poor families. 
We understand the fiscal constraints that led Senator 
Moynihan to leave out of his legislation provisions to 
address the fact that the buying power of cash assistance 
for children in this country — AFDC — has declined by more 
than 30% in the last 17 years. 

At the very least we urge the Senate Finance Corainittee 
to add to the legislation a National Academy of Science 
study of the Family Living Standard proposed by APWA and the 
National Governors' Association. This standard., a 
nationally-mandated, state-specific benefit based on real 
local living costs., could, when enacted, give poor families 
the economic stability they need while seeking to be 
independent of the welfare system. It would vastly improve 
the way we provide assistance to poor families., and do so on 
a fair and rational basis. 

Commissioners have long been on record in favor of 
simplification and consolidation of rules and regulations 
governing food stamps and AFDC. We believe a Family Living 
Standard would be the best means, ultimately, of providing 
program coordination, streamlining administration, and 
saving staff time and program dollars. Steps can be taken 
now to simplify and consolidate these pro^-* ns in 
anticipation of more sweeping reform once a Family Living 
Standard study is completed. 

The Family Living Standard study, mandated in the 
House-passed legislation., would give the Senate Finance 
Committee the information you will need down the road to 
complete the task of comprehensive welfare reform. We urge 
you to add this provision to S. 1511. 
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Client-Agency Agreesents and Case Manageaent 

Fourth and finally, we urge you to require client- 
agency agreements and case management services, which are 
included as options for states in S. 1511 as now drafted. 
President Reagan is correct in saying that states., and our 
human service agencies., are leading the way in innovative 
approaches to welfare reform. We need the tools to build on 
this success. 

Client-agency agreements and case management services 

are ways in which poor parents and agencies can work 

together so that families achieve the goal of independence 

from the welfare system. Client-agency agreements make clear 

what each "party" to the agreement must do. Case management 

can assure families access to those services they need to 

make self-sufficiency a reality. In a recent position paper 

on welfare reform the Dayton Hudson Corporation of 

Minneapolis summarizes this approach very succinctly: 

Every family, regardless of initial circumstances, 
would be required to have a plan for independence 
and to work that plan. The plan would include all 
of the training, counseling* job experience « 
health care» child care, etc. , necessary for the 
family to achieve permanent independence from the 
program. .Every family would have an assigned 
case worker to serve as an adviser, mentor, and 
advocate for the family's independence from the 
program. 

Bipartisan. Support for s. l$ll 

In September ^ APWA's National Council of State Human 

Service Administrators voted unanimously in favor of these 

four major changes to strengthen S. 1511. We also noted 

those areas in which we believe Senator Moynihan's 

legislation excells . The child support enforcement 

provisions — also based on state innovations — will 

strenghthen our ability to hold parents accountable for the 

care of their children. By mandating coverage of two-parent 

families, this legislation will end once and for all the 

perverse and anti-family policy of withholding assistance 

from children fortunate enough to have two parents in the 
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home. And, finally,, we noted with enthusiasm the fact that 
the Moynihan legislation is strongly bipartisan. 

Our own policy development effort in this area was 
strengthened by the active participation of individuals who 
work for Republican governors,, and individuals who work for 
Democratic governors. The governors' we^.fare reform policies 
were endorsed by leaders in both political parties. We do 
not view poverty and the need for welfare reform as a 
partisan matter. And we congratulate Senator Moynihan for 
crafting legislation in close consultation with his 
Republican colleagues on this committee. 
Options. 7h«t Would -Jcaken S, 15Xi 

I have noted the four areas in which we believe S. 1511 
must be^^trengthened. state commissioners are concerned,, as 
well, with attempts that could be made to weaken the 
provisions now included in the legislation. I would like to 
briefly address three such possible changes: 

(1) Funding the JOBS progran as a capped appropriation. 
Limiting funding for job training and support services in 
this way would result in the same kind of yearly battle we 
have seen over funding for the Work Incentive program. 
Funding for WIN and WIN-demonstrations has been cut by more 
than 70% since 1982 despite the demonstrated success of 
these programs in reducing dependency. It is difficult for 
us,, in the states,, to commit our own time and capital to 
programs when the federal commitment is constantly in 
question. I urge you to oppose any attempt that may be made 
to limit the entitlement funding now included in S. 1511. 

<2) Participation requirenents in the JOBS program. 
Participation mandates, such as those included in S. 1655, 
could force states to channel participants through 
essentially meaningless activities with no appreciable 
impact on their ability to become self-sufficient, or on our 
•f forts to raduce the welfare rolls. The General Accounting 
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Office and other credible sources consistently find that 
high participation mandates are ineffective and short- 
sighted. Meeting rigid participation levels could 
drastically increase the cost burden to states. This is not 
to say that performance standards should not be established., 
but we must first understand what appropriate measures of 
self-sufficiency are. My colleagues and I urge you to oppose 
any movement in the direction of participation mandates such 
as those included in S. 1655. 

(3) Renoving or curtailing the coverage of children in 
two-parent faailies. Our proposals stress that welfare 
benefits should be based on need, not on family composition. 
To continue to withhold benefits from children living in 2- 
parent families discriminates against those children and 
contributes to instability and dissolution. This view is 
reflected in the recent book by Stuart Butler and Anna 
Kondratas,, Out of the Poverty Trap: A ConservativQ Strategy 
for Welfare Reform. They wrote,, 

it would be a wise exercise in prevention for all 
states to provide that assistance to help intact 
families on hard times, rather than restrict their 
assistance only to families that have already 
collapsed. 

The record in states that discontinued their AFDC-UP 
programs — and then reestablished them — is clear on this 
count. With only one exception, according to a recent 
Congressional Research Service study, "officials in these 
states said that elimination of the AFDC-UP program had 
caused a significant number of families to split." That was 
the experience in Senator Armstrong's state; that was the 
experience in senator Baucus's state;, that was the 
experience in Senator Packwood's state. Oregon reports that 
12% of those families formerly receiving AFDC-U? broke up — 
and the state has reinstated its AFDC-UP program. In Iowa 
the numbers are even more compelling: a study there 
astimatet that 73% of the families formerly receiving AFDC- 
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UP became eligible for regular AFDC due to family 
dissolution. I urge you to consider this record. 

If there are lawmakers concerned about mandating a 
program such as AFDC-UP in states that have not chosen to 
implement their own programs, I would argue that we settled 
the question of a national policy to assist needy children 
in the original Social Security Act. If we are sincere in 
our belief in strengthening American families — including 
poor families with children — then we will provide assistance 
to children regardless of the number of parents in the home. 

We look forward to continuing to work with Mr. Moynihan 
and his colleagues as the Senate Finance Committee moves 
this legislation forward. 

Thank you. 
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Testimony Before the 
U.S. Senate Fin<»nce Committee Hearing 
on Welfare Reform 
February 4, 1988 
Presented by Hank Brown (R, CO) 
Ranking Republican Member 
Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation Subcommittee 
U.S. House of Representatives 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Finance Committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to share my thoughts on the current 
status of welfare reform. There now appears to be widespread 
agreement that nearly every able-bodied person on welfare should 
either work or prepare for work. We all seem to agree that 
receiving welfare implies civic responsibility and that people 
who ac'.-ept public money have an obligation to try their hardest 
to prepare for a job and achieve independence. 

In fact, this consensus on the importance of work is a major 
reason a welfare bill passed the House last December. Both 
Republicans and Democrats want to help families achieve 
independence from welfare. 

Given this agreement on the importance of work, it seems 
incredible that the welfare bill passed by House Democrats 
actually contains three provisions that outlaw work. 

First, the bill says that no welfare client can be required 
to take a job unless that job pays at least as much as the pay 
rate earned by "individuals employed in the same or similar 
occupations by the same employer". 

In an atmosphere where we are urging employers to give a 
welfare recipient a chance, the bill proposes restrictions, 
regulations and paperwork. How do you prove that one job is the 
same as another? There has been no showing that abuse has taken 
place here, and to add restrictions seems counter-productive and 
IS in fact designed to discourage job referrals. 

Second, the House-passed bill tells local welfare officials 
they cannot require recipients to accept jobs if they would 
experience a loss of income, including the insurance value of 
Medicaid. In a high-benefit state like California, this 
provision could mean that some families can only be referred to 
jobs that pay over $5 or $6 per hour or more. Few provisions 
could be more cruel. This provision would prevent referrals to 
entry level jobs. To obtain a high paying job you must prepare 
for it. This provision would outlaw referring recipients to jobs 
that could prepare them for a brighter future. 

If a job is available, welfare recipients should take it. 
Many will still qualify for Food Stamps, and under either the 
House Democrat or Republican bills or under the Moynihan bill, 
most will continue to receive help with their day care and with 
health insurance. 

As if these two anti-work provisions were not bad enough, 
the House-passed welfare bill contains a third provision that 
defies rational palicy making. You may have heard the claim that 
employment and training programs can actually save money by 
helping people get off welfare. The most important studies that 
support thec3 claims were conducted on progr-ms in Arkansas, 
Virginia, California and other states by th, Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation. 
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Every one of these programs involved some type of direct 
work experience— t^at is, experience in actual jobs. Most oC 
these programs in/olved a particular type of work experience 

.L^^"^"".^''^^*'^'^ 5^ Congress in 1981. This program, 
called the Community Work Experience Program or CWEP, is now used 
by 26 states to help welfare parents gain direct experience in 
the labor force. 

Perhaps based on the notion that too much of a good thing is 
bad for weJfare recipients, H.R. 1720 would limit the time 
weitare families can participate in CWEP. Under some 
circumstances they could not participate for more than 6 months; 
under ot^ier circumstances foe not nore than 3 months. 

Put simply, these three provisions show that the 
House-passed bill fosters dependency and restricts work. 

The American people do not want to limit work for welfare 
recipients, and I don't think Members of this Committee do 
either. If we are to help those on welfare, let's not support 
any bill that places arbitrary limits on the very thing that 
keeps our economy going and provides the revenue that finances 
important social programs like welfare. 

The Moynihan bill contains only one of these work 
prohibitions— the one stipulating that AFDC recipients cannot be 
forced to take a job if the compensation does net exceed their 
current benefits, including the value of food stamps and the 
insurance value of Medicaid. If we are agreed that productive 
work is a key to escaping poverty, why restrict it at all. work 
should be the focus of welfare reform. It follows that we should 
encourage work, not place roadblocks in its path. To unduly 
restrict local officials and fail to provide a fair test of the 
proposition that employment and training programs can help 
families escape welfare would be folly. 

Closely related to our concern with prohibition's on work is 
our concern with exempting mothers with children less than age 3 
from education, training or employment. Why restrict a mother 
who has child care available from completing high school or from 
working part time? Currently, about half of American mothers 
with children under age 1 are in the labor force. Why treat 
welfare mothers differently than working mothers? Full time work 
is not required —only some evidence that young mothers are at 
least preparing for work. They could stay in or return to high 
school, work on a GED, or tram for work part time. And remember 
that our bil states cloarly that day care must be provided or 
work cannot be requico«i. 

But the most important reason we -nu^t require participation 
by mothers with young children is that this group is in great 
danger of becoming long-term welfare recipients. All the 
research seems to agree that mothers who enter AFDC with infants 
or young children, especially young r.others who do so, are more 
liKely to be on welfare for eight or more years than other 
mothers. According to Mary Jo Bane and David Ellwood of Harvard, 
over half of AFDC recipients at any given moment are in the midst 
of welfare spells that will eventually last at least eight years. 
In many states— New York comes immediately to mind— these mothers 
and children can easily consume $80,000 in AFDC, Food Stamp, and 
Medicaid benefits over a period of eight years. Thus, it is wise 
policy that focuses on this group of mothers and tries to help 
them achieve independence through work. 

And yet, both the Hoase-passod bill and the Moynihan bill 
discourage states from focusing employment services on precisely 
the group mor,t likely to become dependent on welfare; namely, 
those with young children. Let's be smart and do what impartial 
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analysis says nust be done. Let's avoid the pressure from 
advocates who want to force states to have these mothers stay 
home for three years. And let's do so while at the same time 
assuring that needed child care is provided and allowing the 
states to require only part-time participation by mothers with 
children under age three. 

These anti-work provisions must be dropped. They make no 
sense — that much is clear. But even if you like them, you must 
nonetheless realize that a bill containing any one of them is 
likely to be vetoed by the President. Members who support these 
provisions must ask themselves: Are we willing to sacrifice 
welfare reform on the altar of interest-group politics? 

In addition to these anti-work provisions, there are several 
other considerations that House Republicans would like to call to 
the attention of the Comnitt.-».-» . foremost arr.ong these is the 
impact ot* welfare reform on state spending. During floor debate 
in the House, Democrats claimed that their bill would save state-i 
money while the Republican bill would cost states money. 
Republicans claimed the opposite. 

Fortunately, we have the Congressional budget Office to 
resolve these disputes. According to official CBO estimates, the 
Democrat bill passed by the -louse will impose $697 million in new 
costs on the states over five years. By contrast, the Republican 
bill would save the states $479 million over "-he same period. As 
currently written, the Moynihan bill will impose $542 million in 
costs on states. 

The major item driving state :;osts in the Democrat bills is 
the AFDC-Unemployed Parent program, but generous transition 
benefits also play an important role in driving up state costs. 
In other words, it is welfare expansions and direct and indirect 
benefit increases--not tho oosts ■>'" enployment and trai ning--that 
are responsible for high state costs. 

We in tho Congress must always be concern-vl about imposing 
new costs on state governments, but we must be especially 
concerno.1 about the impacts on poor states. In ':he case of 
AFDC-UP for example, the new costs wouH fall di ^,proport ionately 
on poor stato-s— like Louisana— and states in the midst of fiscal 
problems — like Texas. Do we really want to force states that are 
poor or financially strapped to spend tht?ir Ttoney to expand the 
welfare rolls? If we did so, wou 1'3 t'l-^s.i -^shates cut back on 
other provisions that benefit poor citi/.-.'W 

Nor should To'TjeL to carefully consider the effect o[ 
welfare reform on CeO^T'il «:.>sts. As this Committee meet5 t'-jis 
morning, your collegues on the Budget Committee are hearing 03 1 
news from' the Congressional Budget Office. CBO estirrates show 
that the federal deficit for FY39 may be as high as $176 billion. 
It follows that in order to meet the Gramm-Radman-HoU ings 
deficit target next year, we may need to find ncw ^avirgs of 
about $40 billion. 

Would any Member of this Committee '^sst^ct that a welfare 
rtfform bill like that passed by the M^ju-,*?, ^hich will impose 
nearly $6 billion in new spending on L'^- T'l" i' ')uj;5t, is a 
stet) In the right direction? Even t:^.j Tjre responsible Moynihan 
Dili would still cost $2.4 billion :)7=^r yjacs. Under the 

circumstances, it is reasonable to urge the Finance Committee to 
take a very careful look at th^ Riyublican bill sponsored by 
Senator Dole, the cost of which is only $1.1 billion over five 
years . 
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Despite the fact that the bill sponsored by Senator Dole 
costs so little for the government and aotj^lly sa^es money for 
the states^ official C80 estmat^s show it to have far greater 
impacts on v/ork by AFDC families than '?l^.hl^•' '1,1, 17?0 or the 
:!oynihan bill. More specifically, t^o 'lo/ni'.an bill will result 
in ao/OOO al^iitional parti';i.>aa; < i \ '-j -'. j -ojcams, the House 
De'ni'j'^at bill in 210/000 additional par?: i •' jn its, and the 
Republican bill in 935,000 pa^^ -l ;;:) i.nts. 

Similarly, the Moynihan bill would result in only 10/000 
families leaving welfare as a result of work anJ the House 
Democrat bill in only 15,000 families leaving welfare. By 
contrast, undor the Republican bill, 50,000 families would leave 
welfare. In shct, the bill sponsored by Senator Dole purchases 
lots of work anJ reduced dependency for far lens >r\on-iy t^an 
either of the Democrat bills, ^or this reason alone. Senator 
Dole^s bill ih:\.yf''iy /Jr/ careful scrutiny b\f MeTib^-t.'^ t'lis 
Committee. 

The major r«»'i-. jbl ican bill achieves t'los-^ 

Impressive impacts ^ork is that it contains something no ot'iyr 
bill has? nanely, participation standards. Foe Republicans, 
participation standards that rojjir'j -ites to involve a specific 
percentage of their AFDC caseload in employment and training 
programs is the centerpiece of welfare reform. For the first 
tine, participation standards would onsaro that states make a 
serious commitment to reducing dependency through work. The 
ConfiTiittee should realize that any oil' t'lii l)es not contain 
participation standards is likely to be vetoed by the President. 
Again, wfj urge that you give ca''«>'"jl attention to this crucial 
aspect cf true welf^c*-^ reforn. 

Ir. this regard, wo w^nt to raspond to our critics in th»i 
media, at the Manpowot' Dtj nonstrat ion Research Corporation, :ind ia 
the Congress who assert that our bill is cheap and would force 
states to meet participation standards by putting AFDC recipients 
in inexpensive and therefore ineffective 'jfnployTient programs. 
The recent MDRC study in Illinois, for example, has been used as 
evidence to "prove" that our bill will n)t lelp ceiuce dependency 
because cheap employment programs are a waste of everyone's time. 

According to CBO estinai-o;, Lhe Republican bill would 
orovid»2 thi rJLates with a total of about $2.4 billion in combined 
federal and state money to >: :^ M^^ir employment and trainin-j 
programs. Given tho TBO .estimate of 935,000 participants *-ao 
would receive training under our bill, simpl3 division shows that 
states would have a maximum of about $2,250 per training slot to 
conduct their programs. However, because of tho vay our 
participation standards work, th»i per client cost used by CBO may 
be an underi?3w iTiate . But even assuming the worst jase scenario, 
which we think extremely unlikely, states would ^till have about 
$600 per recipient to spend on onployment and training. 

Ts this enough? We can look to MDRC for an answer. As 
Members of this Committee know, MDRC research iii several states 
showed that employment and training programs in some of the 
states, based primarily on job search and work experience, are 
cost beneficial; that is, they produce more savings than the 
expenditures required to produce thi) savings. Of the eight state 
programs, only two spent more than $600 per registered recipient, 
and one of these spent $636. Thus, even under the very worst 
assumptions, our bill produces enough money to achie/e the 
savings found in the MDRC studies. 

Even more to the point, the Illinois program used as 
evidence against ojr bill spent only about $150 per recipient. 
Claiming that the results of an employment program spending $150 
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per part t<;ii?a.it can forecast the results of a orojr-i.n spending at 
least $600 per recipient is dislngonijous. There Is plenty of 
noney in the Dole bill for the state's to meet t\iir 
participation standards and still compact efficient employment 
an<j training programs. 

Critics should also reali^o that MDRC studies suggest that 
expensive state progranis, like cheap state programs, might fail 
to be cost effective. The most expensive state program, ^vith an 
average cost of over $1,000 per reg .stered participant, was 
conducted in Maryland. HDRC found that this expeaslvo program 
was one of the few that was not co- 1 effective. Thus, w«4 are a 
little sjrprisej that researchers i.i.i d.Woo.^tr»> >j: ^niy to the 
possibility that too little per-c' ient spending would b< 
inefficient. As the Maryland resjlts ^Uov/, sieiJlng too much per 
recipient can also be a waste of monoy. So we don't want 
provisions that allow states so luch noney that their programs 
are Inefficient. 



The window of opportunity on welfare reform is now nearly 
closed. The House has produce) a bill that spends most of Its 
vast sum of money on welfare expansions and benefit increases. 
Further, its work provisions are nothing more than a rehash of 
the unsuccessful WIN program. At the sane M-n.i, It would Impose 
significant new costs on states and substantially restrict their 
own needs . 



The Moynihan bill is b?tter, but it still contains a few 
^JJ^^slrable features and lacks an employment program with any 

If the Senate passos io-nsthing along the lines of the 
Moynihan bill, the likely outcome of a House-Senate conference 
would be a $4 or $5 bill: on welfare bill that does not meet the 
requirements of a bill t'le President could sign. Thus, he will 
veto the bill and welfare reform in the lOOth Congress will be 
dead. 



Meanwhile, the Republican bill, which costs the federal 
treasury only $1 billion, "scves the states nearly half a billion 
dollars, contains stronger chll.J M.^^iort enforcement piovlslons 
than any other bill, provides nearly one million AFDC fanilles 
with a chance to leave welfare by acquiring the skills and 
experience requisite to productive work, and has been endorsed by 
the President, will have been squandered without serious 
attention. 



Wise policy rust sometimes do puchased at the price of 
political risk. The last chance for welfare reform in the 100th 
Congress rests with the Members of this Committee. My hope is 
that you will ha/e the foresight and courage to report out the 
Republican bill sponsored by Snn^irtr noU and bring the nation a 
step .:uw»*r Lo oreaklng the terrible grip of -Jooendency on 
millions of welfare families. 
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STATEMENT OF 



INTERNATIONAL BLACK WOMEN FOR WAGES FOR HOUSEWORK 



AND 



THE INTERNATIONAL WAGES FOR HOUSEWORK CAMPAIGN 



The International Wages for Housework Campaign and International 
Black Women for Wages for Housework are sutxnitting the following 
statement to be part of the official record of discussion on the 
Family Security Act (S. 1511). 

The Wages for Housework Campaign, in its present form, is 16 
years old, while our basic demar;:: to get women's unwaged work in 
the home and on the land counted and compensated is a much older 
demand — so far we have traced it back to the turn of the century. 
We are a national as well as an international, non-aligned 
network . 

Our network includes a wide cross-section of the population — we 
are Black, Brown, and white, married and not married. Native 
American and immigrant, mothers and non-mothers, lesbian and 
straight, grandmothers and students. Some of us are on 
welfare, some of us are fuM-time housewives not on welfare, some 
work outside the home. International Black Women for Wages for 
Housework Is an autonomous group of women of color within the 
Wages for Housework Campaign. 

Our network includes thousands of supporters. We live 24 hours a 
day the issues you are addressing in S.1511. We're a different 
kfnd of expert from most you have heard from so far. We have no 
paid lobbyists, we are expert in the problems of caring for 
people and keeping our communities going. 

We are proud of our achievements, which include among other 
things establishing the fact that women work inside the home as 
well as outside, and in so doing redefining work and who is a 
worker. One of our greatest successes is achieving passage of 
the United Nations resolution that governments must start to 
count women's unwaged work in the home and on the land in the 
Gross National Product. (Read on for more on this agreement.) 
We are presently working to get this resolution implemented. 



Proponents of Congressional '♦welfare reform" proposals claim to 
have the best interests of women and children in mind. In fact. 
Just the opposite is the case. This statement aims to 
demonstrate some of the ways in which Senate Bill 1511, entitled 
the Family Security Act, as proposed by Senator Moynihan (0-NY), 
undermines not only women on welfare but all women. In fact, the 
Family Security Act is a policy not only on we » fare but on race 
and gender, setting the tone for how women and minorities are to 
be treated by the govermrient and by the society generally. 

First, we must register our concern about the relative lack of 
women's participation in the hearings on S.1511. We are shocked 
that women who will be directly impacted by the legislation were 
not sought as participants- Only after a spokeswoman for the 
Wages for Housework Campaign (whose membership includes welfare 
recipeints as well as many other sectors of women) stood up in 
the final hearing on S.1511 before the full Senate Finance 

Committee on February 4, 1988, and protested the lack of women's 
voices heard on legislation that would greatly affect women (98% 
of women receiving AFOC are women), was our voice allowed to be 
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heard at aM. It Is a grave error that both the subcommfttee 
hearings and the full committee hearings were dominated by 
bureaucratic experts — head^ of social services agencies, elected 
officials, etc.» while those who must live out. 24 hours a day, 
the policies being discussed were either not heard at all or 
granted only token participation. Grassroots women are in the 
best position to say what Is best for ourselves and our children. 
We muf»t make clear our definition of grassroots. By grassroots 
women, we mean women with the least access to money, resources, 
and the halls of power. 

The main thrust of welfare reform as It Is being discussed on a 
national and state level Is workfare — women being required to 
'work' or participate In education and training programs In order 
to get their welfare check — In other words, forced labor. It 
Is said again and again that women should be working, they must 
earn their way. What policy makers are omitting to notice or are 
evading In their conclusions Is that women are already working, 
that homemaking and ch 11 drear ing is a full-time job. that those 
of us In waged jobs are doing the double shift, and that workfare 
would In fact be a forced second job for welfare mothers. A 
growing movement of women has fought to establish the economic 
va 1 ue of housework . As a resu 1 1 , scores of stud 1 es are be 1 ng 
done on the value of housework by a range of researchers, from 
Insurance companies to law firms to think tanks like the Rand 
Corporation, which in 1986 estimated that the value of housework 
In the U.S. Is $700 billion a year. 

When we compare that $700 billion worth of housework with the 
approximately ti& billion a year nc^ spent on AFOC, with the $147 
bin ton legislators claim Is too high a price tag to pay to 
Implement comparable worth, and with the pitiful lack of quality 
chlldcare programs, we can see that we get little or nothing in 
return for our tremendous contributions. Despite all the lip 
service to motherhood and the family, women and children are at 
the bottom of the priority list, and when we do become a priority 
Issue — such as In the welfare reform discussion — the focus is 
on how to gel ts to work even harder and to force us into further 
dependence on i dividual men. 



The debate on "welfare reform" has so far centered on the 
assumption that women ar-e not "working" until they enter waged 
employment. According to Senator Moynihan: "A program that was 
designed to pay mothers to stay at home with their chiidren 
cannot succeed when we observe most mothers going out to work." 
(Ms. Magazine, November i 1987). Senator Moynihan is frequently 
Quoted as saying he "looked up one day and women were working," 
that is, doing waged ^crk, and therefore women on welfare should 
be mandated to 'work. 

In reality. Senator Koynihan looked up one day and women were 
doing the double shift — housework and a waged job — because 
women wanted not to be i nst i tut iona I i zed ! n the homei with or 
without money: Many women feel that dignity and independence 
seem to come only with a job outside the home and a paycheck. 
Also, men's relative wages had ciropped so low that many families 
could not survive without two incomes. Households headed by 
married couples account for 447# of the poverty increase in the 
U.S. since 1979. Eigh^ jrcent of married women in waged jobs 
are with men earning lesi than $20,000 a year. 

Women are doing the double day because wo have to. Because we 
live In a society that does not value our workt we are forced to 
do the 24-hour-a~day shift. No consideration has been given to 
the price women and our chi'dren pay for this double day and for 
the lack of public support for women In waged employment. The 
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American Federation of State. County and Municipal Employees, 
AFL-CIO. has noted its concern on this issue. They say: "Even 
though many women with children work, it is not eesy to Juggle 
parental and Job responsibilities. The fragility of childcare 
arrangements, frequent early childhood Illnesses, and 
unsympathetic employers can put a mother in the untenable 
position of choosing between economic security and xhe well-being 
of her children. Welfare depe ?nt families are especially 
vulnerable dur 'ng such times -cause they do not have the 
resource? "lo fall back on that better-off families have. A 
mandatory ule could well push these mothers Into choices that 
are detrl .ntal to their children's interests." 

However, in order to protect ourselves rrom complete exhaustion, 
women have also limited their amount of time in waged Jobs. Of 
the 697. of married women in waged Jobs, only 297. work full time 
year round. But recent studies suggest that while men's leisure 
time may be inc\'easlng, women's leisure time is decreasing. 
According to the Journal of Physical Education, Recreation and 
Dance (Oct. 1981), "Male members of many households may tend to 
get more free time and greater flexibility in using it, while 
their female partners will probably become increasingly burdened 
with five-day workweeks anc: catching up on household chores after 
work and on weekends." (Vaske and Donnelly, "Workstyle Choices 
and Recreation patterns"). As one woman put It, "Women don't 
retire, we Just tire. And now they're saying it is normal for a 
woman to do two jobs. Are they saying it is also normal for a 
man to do two Jobs?" In fact, more work is precisely what policy 
makers are mandating for women. 

The women's r Dvement has fought long and hard for choices for 
women, not for men on Capitol Hill to decide fo»~ us how much work 
we should do, and at what age we must leave our children. We 
strongly support thse choices. Women in the waged workplace 
should have all the necessary support they need, including 
comparable worth programs, in order to be able to stand on an 
equal footing with their male counterparts. We wonder what 
experts are offering to support their proposal that poor women 
must be separated from their children at the age of 3, or even at 
the age of one, and for teenage mothers that they must be 
separated from their childrer» pretty much at blrthj 



What happens when the mother of a small child goes out to the 
wages Job? Mothering Magazine (Winter 1988) describes one all 
too familiar scene, one th»-<t many women suffer through each 
morning and then worry about or feel guilty about throughout the 
waged workday: "Fourteen-month-old Ann is peacefully sleeping at 
7 a.m. Mother has to go to work, so she wakens her. Ann i-s 
still tired because she was up late last night shopping with 
Mother. She is so crabby, she does not want to eat breakfast. 
Since Mother has to leave, she nands Ann a bottle as they rush 
out the door. Ann falls asleep in the car on the way to the 
sitter, and Is Jolted awake again upon arrival. She Is fussy all 
day because of disturbed sleep. What she needs most is an 
easygoing day and a lot of cuddling, but Mother does not have 
time and the sitter is preoccupied." (Dorothy Dimltre, "The 
Importance of Will.") 

Meanwhile Christine Pratt-Marston, a former welfare mother from 
Washington state, observes: "If I stay home and care for m/ 
children, the administration thinks I'm lazy. If I care for 
someone else's children, I'm a productive worker — like the person 
I must hire to care for my children! If poor mothers were paid a 
w&ge for caring for their own children, at least women's at-home 
work would then be part of the Gross National Produrt." 
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It !s critical that women be allowed tv spell out for legislators 
the work Involved tn being a mother receiving AFDC. (See Appendix 
A for description.) This wcrk includes, on top of" the regular 
work of housecleaning and caring for their children, the money- 
saving tasks of hunting for cheiiper food in barjjain stores, 
cooking food from scratch (and cheaper foods often take longer to 
prepare), mending clothes? and cleaning cJothes by hand. U she 
doesn't have time to do this work because she is in a waged Job? 
she will have to pay to get it done, purchase more expensive 
foods that don't take so long to cook, purchase take-out foods, 
etc. — time is money. 

It is also critical to look at how a community would be Impacted 
without the full -tine housework of welfare mothers. The 
volunteer work of welfare mothers Is counted on to supplement 
many commun ' ^' meager education 6nd recreation budgets. As 
one teacher i an inner-city school in New York City put it. 
"Welfare mothers were there during the day. They had the time to 
come do* and see what was going on in the schools, to organize 
for breakfast and after-school programs. Mothers in waged Jobs 
were generally only seen once a semester on parent-teacher 
nights, they were Just too tired from exhausting low-waged Jobs, 
mandatory overtime, and from doing the double shift of housework 
on top of the waged Job to be as active in community concerns as 
women who were full-time in the home and therefore full-time in 
the community." 

IT (s~beyono dispute that housework and childrearing fs work. 
One estimate puts the services of the average Western housewife 
at 3,000 to 4.000 unSf»laried hours a year, or 60-BO hours a week. 
(The Global Kitchen, Housewives In Dialogue submission to the 
United Nations, written by Selma James, 19B5. p. 2.) Noted 
economist John Kenneth (Salbraith stated that "women's household 
work in the United States would. If counted, amount to as much as 
24% of the U.S. GNP. (Ibid., p. 12). In 1985 a report 
commissioned by the Carnegie Corporation and the Ford and 
Rockefeller foundations claimed that about one-third, or four 
million million dollars, would be added to the GNP of the world 
by the unpaid labour of women in the '>usehold." (Ibid., p. 15). 
Internationally, according to the Women's World Survey, that 
figure is a whopping $4 trillion. Prudential Life Insurance, 
Parents Magazine, and Cornell University have all done studies on 
the dollar va'iue of housework, their estimates range from $14,500 
to $35,000 per, year. Lawyer Michael Minton puts the estimate as 

high as $71,000 per yeai a figure increasingly used in middle 

and upper middle class divorce cases. 

According to Dr. David Gill. Professor of Social Policy and 
Director of the Heller School at Brandeis Universftyj 
"Ch i Idbear I ng and child rearing are not merely private and 
familial functions but are also societal functions f-^d 
'investments' since they assure the continuity and survival or a 
society. These functions are usually performed by families as 
'agents of society.' But society as a whole, having, supposedly, 
a very real in'-erest in the optimal development of every ns?v/ly 
born citizen should share r espons ibl i ty for his rearing and 
soc i al izeation. Efforts and energy invested, and work performed, 
towards these objectives, should be considered components of the 
Gross National Product." 

This line of thinking is Just the opposite of that of workfare 
policy makers, whose basic premise is that the responsibility for 
care of children must rest with the parents and that society's 
only role snould be that of providing grudging charity with 
numerous disincentives attached. 
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According to Dr. Gfll, "Society should. . .compensate mothers who 
choose or are obliged ro stay out of, or to disengage themselves 
partly or completely from, the labor market, !n order to engage 
in chi Idcare* • • . tT]he unpleasant truth needs to be faced that 
unless society compensates mothers for their partly voluntary, 
partly forced withdrawal from the labor market, and for the 
assumption of the complex tasks of childbearing and rearing, it 
t« actually exploiting the biological role of women as a basis 
for ihe recruitment of 'childcare slave labor.'" (Unravelling 
Social Pollcyt Schenkman, 1981.) 

When one looks at the replacement costs for Just one aspect of a 
M^fare mother's unwaged work, i.e.. child care, you get some 
of how much, in fact, she is contributing. But women are 
ri^eiy if__ever only doing one Job. At the same time a housewife 
Is doing child care, she is also doing other tasks. 

The United Nations Non-Governmental Organization Housewives in 
Dialogue, in its submission to the UN entitled The Global 
Kitchen, sayst "As a rural housewife is tending her vegetable 
patch, she may have an infant on her back and a toddler wandering 
nearby who needs constant watching and a running convesation. 
She may also be figuring out what to feed them when she returns 
home and how to fit the rest of her day's work into the time 
before nightfall. Six or seven 'little problems' may be sorting 
themselves out in passing. Thus she is doing at least three and 
probably more Jobs at once. A city housewife is often stirring 
the pot with one hand, taking phone messages with the other and 
doing child care with her eyes and one free ear. Such multiple 
work is not only common, that's what housework is, what women 
have .trouble explaining to men, and what men are very rarely 
trained to do. Any housewife considers herself deficient if she 
is not carrying on a number of processes simultaneously; in fact 
she would never finish unless she had learnt to work ot this 
Intensity." (The Global Kitchen, p. 12.) 

Housework and chlldrearing are compounded when a woman also has 
to buffer the emotional stress and pain as a result of racism, 
sexism, and poverty not only for herself but for her entire 
family. 

The Invisibility of Poor Housewives - 

' ,? 

We are concerned about the extremist view put forward by many 
policy makers and a few careerists In minority corr»nunIties that 
the poverty of women and children of color has nothing to do with 
racism, that It Is caused by the Inadequacies of those of us who 
are poor — In particular, by 'welfare mothers. This outrageous 
conclusion Ignores women's contribution In the unwaged sphere. 
Ignores an entire history of racism and exploitation of unwaged 
and low-waged people, and Ignores that society is organized In 
such a way that even very young children clearly understand the 
racial and economic hierarchy. Any teacher of a multi-racial 
nursery school or kindergarten will inform you that the 
relationships between their students already reflect racist 
att I tudes . 

Th*? implication that poverty Is our own fault Is based on the 
assumption that we are lazy and that If we weren't so lazy, we 
wouldn't be so poor. In fact. Just the opposite Is the case. 
The poorer we are. the harder we are forced to work. As "Women 
Count— Count Women's Work. A Petition For All Women to All 
(Sovernments , " wh I ch Is being c I rcu 1 ated i nternat I ona 1 1 y by the 
International Wages for Housework Campaign, points out: "CW]omen 
are the poorer sex. Black and Third World women are the poorest 
of all, and the poorer we are the more work we are forced to do." 
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To claim that poverty is self-inflicted hides the tremendous 
burden of unwaged worl< carried by poor Black, Native American, 
and Immigrant women who have to work to keep individuals and 
communities, life and limb, together while suffering from a daily 
onslaught of racist attacks, from the constant threat imposed by 
economic insecurity, and from meager social service support. 
This line of thinking is equivalent to blaming the Black people 
of South Africa for apartheid, blaming Third World people for 
technological 'nderdevelopment, and blaming women for getting low 
wages or no wages ot all. It can end up with a representative of 
one of the richest families in AfT erica esoousing in one Senate 
Finance Committee hearing on S.1511 the dignity of earning $1.00 
a day — easy to say when one has millions in the bank! In "The 
Invisibility of Black Housewives," Housewives in Dialogue has 
pointed out to all of us what millions live on a daily basis: 
"Black and immigrant women are literally exhausted and sometimes 
even 111 from making up in personal effort for the deprivations, 
economic and social, that their families are suffering." 



Historically women have grappled with unwaged work and the double 
day. In the early part of this century, Crystal Eastman, a 
campaigner for women's rights in the U.S., asked: "What is the 
problem of women's freedom? It seems to me to be this: how to 
arrange the worid so that women can be human beings, with a 
chance to exercise their infinitely varied gifts in infinitely 
varied ways, instead of being destined by the accident of their 
sex to one field of activity — housework and child-raising. The 
second, if and when they choose housework and child-raising, to 
have that occupation recognized by the world as work, requiring a 
definite economic reward and not merely entitling the performer 
to be dependent on some man." (Quoted in "Introduction", The 
Disinherited Family, Falling Wall Press, 1986.) 

Housewives In Dialogue also told the United Nations that: 
"Caring for others is accomplished by a dazzling array of skills 
in an endless variety of circumstances. As well as cooking, 
shopping, cleaning and laundering, planting, tending and 
harvesting for others, women comfort and guide, nurse and teach, 
arrange and advise, discipline and encourage, fight for and 
pacify." (The Global Kitchen, p. 6.) 

Perhaps Erma Bombeck's rather satirical account of the value of 
housework sums up much of metropolitan women's frustration. We 
would like to submit for your observation her views. (Appendix 
B.) 



Since workfare programs have not proven succesful, it is 
difficult to understand the push for mandatory programs. The Los 
Angeles Times states that "[a]lthough the wel fare-to-''Or k 
program? have generated enormous at tent i on , the i r i mpact so far 
has been relatively modest. Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corp. conducted a 5-year study in B states and found that the 
programs increased the number of people who got off welfare by an 
average of Just 5%.'' (Oct. 4, I9B7.) 

Labor writer for the Los Angeles Times Harry Bernstein observes, 
"[l]t is difficult to get productive vork out of people who are 
forced into Jobs they don't want." (Los Angeles Times, Jan. 19, 
1988.) Statistics from the U.S. Genera! Accounting Off ice "show 
that workfare programs increase, not d'jcrease, the cost of public 
assistance." (Frle'^'is Co.nmittee on National Legislation, G-751, 
Nov. 1987.) Anc" only "1-4% of tie participants are hired as 
permanent employe-?s by their workfflre sponsors." (Ibid.) 
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The GAIN program In •California (also a mandatory program) hab 
been rewarded as a model system for the country. However t even 
before full implementation? GAIN has run into serious problems. 
Planners? who originally assumed that only 15-20% of AFDC 
recipients would need remedial training In basic skills, have now 
placed the figure at 67%, which will increase program costs? 
while the governor has cut the proposed budget. This will make 
ft impossible to train those who need basic skills. 

More bad news for GAIN was reported In the December 1987 issue of 
The Progressive: "GAIN has found jobs for only 3,788 of Its 
27 1 800 part i c I pants . A 1 though the state expectds to spend more 
than $200 million a year on workfare, realistic welfare officials 
expect few GAIN recipients to leave the welfare system, A GAIN 
welfare official estimates 3% of GAIN graduates will make It off 
the we 1 fare ro 1 1 s . " 



Although welfare started out under the Social Security Act as a 
pension for widows, women have used welfare as an insurance 
policy against starvation and complete dependence on men. 
Welfare has been there If we choose not to be with men or when 
men desert us. Until recently, it has kept many women and 
children from complete destitution. Now payments are so low? 
over 100,000 women and children on welfare are homeless. 
According to testimony by Congressman Ford at the Senate 
Subcommittee hearings? AFDC benefits have declined In real terms 
by 33%. *^n fact? present averages of benefit levels are 
shockingly low: "Eight states allow less than $200 per month to 
the typical AFDC family of a mother and two children; the median 
benefit for this size family is $354 per month. When combined 
with food stamp benefits, the income of a family of three on the 
AFDC program approaches the poverty line in only nine states 
(i.e., nine states offer combined benefits that are above 90% of 
the federal poverty line). In another 15 states? the combined 
benefits come to less than 2/3 of the federal poverty line." 
(Friends Committee on National Legislation, G-736, December S, 
1987.) 

Senator Moynihan has srid, "It Is bad enough that we, in S. 1511? 
the Family Security Act of 1987, are not attempting to raise and 
index children's benefits." We couldn't agree more. It is an 
outrage that S.1511 has no provision for an increase in AFDC 
benefits. 

Unlike most Western countries? where there is a system of family 
allowance payments to all women with children? welfare is the 
on^y money women In the U.S. get in our own right for the work of 
homemaking and chi 1 drear ing. Given the low economic status of 
women, many of us not on welfare have known that we were Just a 
man away from welfare. When we do enter the waged workforce? 25% 
of us earn less than $10?000 a year working full-time? and only 
10% of us earn more than $23? 000 a year. 

In the 60 's during the massive welfare rights movement mainly led 
by Black women, women made the case that housework was a Job and 
that welfare was a rlgh*t not a charity. State planners, using 
Senator Moyn i han' s work as thel r po i nt of reference , became 
alarmed at what they saw as the "disintegration of the family" 
(we called it taking our autonomy from men) and the erosion of 
the work ethic (we called it refusing low-waged, dead-end jobs). 
That housework Is a Job is not new. Black women have been paid 
for generations for doing housework In white people's houses — 
when we did that work for no pay? It was called slavery. 
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Senator Moynihan's famous 1965 document, "The Negro Fami ly: The 
Case for National Action," was met with outrage by Black 
communities because it blamed the Black community for the 
problems they faced, on the one hand, and proposed as a solution 
that Black men should go into the Army to be trained to reassert 
their manhood. Since then, welfare mothers have been under 
attack, constancly portrayed as trying to get something for 
nothing and as being lazy scroungers living off other people's 
hard work. 

Another myth about welfare mothers is that women have babies to 
get larger welfare checks. This is a myth well- loved by the 
media and by those for whom welfare mothers are a political 
football. This myth has been discredited time and time again, 
most recently by Science Magazine, (Jan. 29, 1988), which 
concluded: "Amounts of AFDC payments are found to have no 
measurable impact on births to unmarried women and only modest 
effect on rates of divorce, separation, or female head-of- 
househo 1 d status . " 

In a summary of S.1511, Senator Moynihan clearly states that the 
purpose of the bill is "to place the responsibility for 
children's poverty squarely on the shoulders of their 

parents According to this assumption, the problem Is not 

racism but race: Black parents are responsible for Black 
children's greater poverty. In the same tradition, Bill Moyers' 
piece for CBS-TV, "Crisis In Black America: The Vanishing 
Family," lays the blame for poverty in the Black community 
squarely on the shoulders of welfare mothers. 

Some feminists have agreed with this point of view and have 
argued that women being paid for housework (and even women 
getting welfare) wou'd Institutionalize us in the home and 
therefore undermine women who work outside the home by 
discouraging the movement to make way for women's waged 
employment. Many feminists in careers or with career prospects 
focus only on issues re laced to waged work, further isolating 
them from women working full-time in the home and, in particular, 
from grassroots women, who have a wide range of bread-and-butter 
demands, such as ir creases in welfare payments. 

Since women in waged jobs are also doing the double shift, some 
greatly depend on low-waged B>ack and Irmiigrant women to do their 
housework or childcare. Women who are dependent on childcare 
workers and housekeepers in their home In order to have a career, 
or Jsut any waged Job, find that part of their double-shift role 
Is to be management for relatively low-waged domestic workers. 
And In fact when the S 1 mpson-Rod i no immigration law was 
introduced and passed, few feminist employers of Immigrant 
domestic workers came forward to protest the difficulties the 
bill ,reated for their employees. 

Some women argue that we Just have to accept without complaint 
the burden of both Jobs. But most women know being superwomen is 
not the answer, that something must be done to ease the 
tremendous burden of work. Increasing numbers of women are Just 
refusing ':ome of that work and responsibility. In fact, 
according to Senator Moynihan, the American birth rate dropped 
below the replacement level 15 years ago, and according to 
Working Mother Magazine, (May 1986): "Members of the 
'breakthrough generation,' womer who e'^tered business and the 
p-of ess ions In the early '70Sf are now almost 40 years old — and 
the majority have not had children. Surveys show that 52-657, of 
such women remain childless. (Compare this to their male 
colleagues, where only 10% have failed to have children.)" Women 
are clearly refusing to have children in order to survive being 
"superwoman" and in order to be on as equal a footing with men as 
possible in competing successfully In their chosen careers. 
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other women argue that we must get the men to equally share the 
housework — an impressive sounding goal that many women share— but 
let's look at the reality of most women's lives. The statistics 
show that men are not equally sharing the housework. According 
to Family Politics: Love and Power on an intimate Frontier, "On 
an average, wives do 70% of the housework, while husbands and 
children each do about 15%" According to Newsday, "A study done 
at Northwestern University recently found that women typically do 
more than 80% of the housework, even those women who are holding 
ful l-time Jobs.»» 

Hany women married to men who do shiftwork or mandatory overtime, 
or who are active In on-the-job organizing, know that unless 
things drastically change in the way waged jobs are organized, 
and we agree that things must change in that respect, an equal 
sharing of housework wil,l remain a pipe dream. But Instead of 
addressing all women on the mutual problem of overwork and 
underpay, legislators seem to want to create conditions that 
would keep us divided as women. Legislation such as S.1511 will 
only fortify divisions between women working full-time Inside the 
home and those working outside the home. 

In attempting to use the feminist sector against women and to 
make women work even harder than we already are, policy makers 
used the occasion of lack of consensus among women on the issue 
of housewives' right to money for housework to build support for 
workfare programs, using the feminist demand for jobs and careers 
as a basis for attacking poor housewives' right to independent 
money of our own in recognition for work done outside waged jobs. 
Workfare will be used not only to abolish welfare as a right and 
to dampen growing support for women's right to wages for 
housework, but also to undermine women who work outside the home 
by creating an army of scabs who will be forced by the 
government to do the same jobs for either lower pay or no pay at 



In the 1960's, welfare mothers were at the forefront of the 
successful campaign for open admissions to colleges for all high 
school graduates in New York City. They pressed demands for 
money and remedial programs which would financially enable their 
children to continue at school and Improve their academic skills, 
giving them a chance in an academic setting. As a result of 
their efforts, the SEEK (Search for Education, Elevation, and 
Knowledge) program was won to provide academic and financial 
assistance to academically and financial lyi disadvantaged 
students attending four-year colleges in the City University of 
New York. 

The SEEK program came under constant attack. In particular, 
students on welfare, who were mainly single mothers, were accused 
of welfare fraud for receiving welfare as well as financial 
assistance for attending the University. Black Wocnen for Wages 
for Housework, along with students who were impacted, formed the 
Queens College Women's Action Group, which led the fight for the 
right of welfare mothers to go to a four-year university. Their 
slogan was. "Education is an access to a wage." Along with 
organizing w!thin the university system, the women organized 
community support and also worked with the Black Caucus in the 
New York State Legislature In an attempt to legislate to ensure 
the right of welfare mothers to higher education. The case was. 
instead, won in the courts. 

We were pleased to see the testimony of Chancellor Murphy, of the 
City University of New York, as well as of City Councilwoman Ruth 
Hessinger, in the Senate hearings on welfare reform, supporting 
the demands for the right of welfare mothers to higher education 
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and for support systems that would enable them to go to 
university, demands that were considered quite radical when they 
were first put forward more than a decade ago by the Queens 
College Women's Action Group. The victory in court referred to 
earlier, as well as their testimony, Is a victory for welfare 
mothers and faculty who supported their demands and for all 
students in the City University of New York system. That 
campaign and victory demonstrate how welfare mothers themselves 
are in the best position to determine what their needs are and 
how those needs can best be met. 



Women used the occasion at ^-he UN Decade for Women, cjnd the 
statistics coming out of the decade about the enormous amount of 
work women internationally do, to press our demands to have all 
our work counted in the Gross National Product. The implications 
for welfare policy of counting women's work in the GNP are far- 
reaching. According to Senator Moynihan, "If American society 
recognized home making and child rearing as productive work to be 
included in the national economic accounts ... the receipt of 
welfare might not imply dependency." (The Politics of a 
Guaranteed Income, Vintage Books, 1973.) According to the UN, 
women do two-thirds of the world's work for 10 percent of the 
world's income and 1 percent of the world's assets, a figure 
that also reflects the reality of !ife for women living in the 
U.S. For example, census data in the U.S. usually do not Include 
farm wives as workers unless they have off-farm Jobs. The Wages 
for Housework Campaign, with the support of thousands of women, 
successfully organized and lobbied for the passage of a UN 
resolution (Paragraph 120 of the Forward-looking Strategies) at 
the UN End of Decade Conference for Women which calls for all 
women's work, waged and unwaged, in the home and on the land, to 
be counted in the Gross National Product. 

"The remunerated and, in particular, the unr emunerated 
contributions of women to all aspects and sectors of development 
should be recognized, and appropriate efforts should be made to 
measure and reflect these contributions in national accounts and 
economic statistics and in the gross national product. Concrete 
steps should be taken to quantify the unremunerated contribution 
of women to agriculture, food production, reproduction and 
household activities." 

The U.S. twice agreed to this UN resolution, and in debate in the 
General Assembly of the UN in November 1985, Paragraph 120 was 
singled out in the statement by the US mission to the UN, as one 
that was important to women. 

"An example of a simple goal traveling a complex road to 
achievement is paragraph 120. We heartily agree that the 
Important though unremunerated work of professional 
homemakers should be in included in calculations of Gross 
National Product. To facilitate this we must gi^ther a great deal 
of Information from a variety of sources on the numbers of 
homemakers; definitions of responsibilities; a numerical quotient 
for each of several categories and then an examination of what 
legislation may be required." (Statement by Maureen Reagan, U.S. 
Representative to the UN Commission on the Status of Women, in 
the Third Committee, on Item 92, The UN Decade for Women, 
November 5, 1985) 

Mandatory work/workfare Ignores that wome's unwaged work should 
be counted and undermines net only women on welfare but all 
women. As one "company wife" has put it, "I've done all this 
work all my life, raising a family with the extra burden of 
having to move every few years when the Company said, 'Move!' 
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Telling welfare mothers that their work Is worth nothing Is 
saying the work I've been doing all my life is worth nothing, 
because we are both doing this unwaged work." It seems that the 
forward-looking strategies for women that Congress (or at least 
some In Congress) have In mind are for women to work harder for 
nothing or next to nothing, to push us back into dependence on, 
and therefore to the discipline of, individual men. The Catholic 
Church, in the Papal document on The Family, has agreed that the 
idea of the family ^age is outdated, that Individual men just 
don't earn enough to support their families, and that ho\.'sework 
should be paid for by the government. 

Remuneration for work must be sufficient for establishing and 
maintaining a family with dignity. . .through. . . social measures 
such as family allowances or the remuneration of the work In the 
home of one of the parents.... 

— Charter of the Rights of the Family, Holy See, 22 October 



Provisions of The Family Security Act (S. JSll) 
Child Support Supplements 

A key provision of the Moynlhan bill Is to replace AFDC with a 
Child Support Supplement (CSS) Program. Child support payments 
will be withheld from the father's wages and kept by the State as 
a repayment for a portion of the mother's welfare check. The 
balance of the welfare check would be called Child Support 
Supplements, which the mother could be required to work off In 
mandatory work projects. This results in us being more dependent 
on men, and makes us and our children more vulnerable to men we 
may no longer want to have anything to do with, including for 
reasons of personal safety. 

The requirement to work off the difference between the child 
support check from the father and the total welfare check places 
the heaviest burden on women from poor Black and immigrant 
communities. Since men from these corwnunltles generally earn 
lower wages than white ment and since t:ie amount of child support 
a man Is required to pay is based on his incotne, women from these 
communities will be required to work the longest hours. This Is 
a policy on race — in other words, racism, 

S.ISII "requires mandatory wage withholding from the absent 
parent in all cases, before there has been any showing of bad 
faith or actual failure to make timely child support payments." 
What guarantees does S.lSll provide to ensure that men whose 
wages are garnished will not lose their jobs, which can only 
further impoverish their dependents? will children benefit If 
their fathers are fired for having their checks garnished? What 
protections against such discriminatory policies are available to 
workers who don't have a union that will defend them? 

One of Southern California's major employers, the Southern 
California Gas Co.. made a practice of disciplining workers whose 
wages were being garnished. Presufnably It would still be doing 
so if the union hadn't taken the matter to arbitration and 
demonstrated that the Company policy on garnishment had a 
disparate Impact on Black employees. Although only 11% of the 
workers were Black, 487. percent of those disciplined for having 
their wages garnished were Black. 

Requiring Paternity Be Established 

An important part the CSS program Is the establishment of 
paternity for all children. Stares wMl be required to collect 
Social Security numbers from parents at the time of a child's 
birth and establish state performance standards for paternity 
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determl nat t ons . It Is suggested that steps to establish 
paternity be taken before a child leaves the hospital.. Again, 
policy makers, building on the anger of women against men who do 
not make child support payments, are mandating that all of us 
must establish paternity at t.lme of birth. This raises many 
problems which undermine women's autonomy; for example: What 
about imftil grant children whose fathers may reside in another 
country? What about single women who adopt children or who ha ye 
children outside of a stable relationship? What about women who 
don't want to be identified with or connected with the father of 
their children. What about lesbian women who have used a sperm 
bank or a good friend? What about any woman who has used a sperm 
bank or a good friend? What about women who have been raped? or 
the woman who does not know who the father is, is she supposed to 
make a list of all the men she slept with and hand it over to the 
government? 

JOBS Program/Workfare 

The workfare projects provided for in the Moynihan bill are In 
fields such as healtht social services, education, and day care. 
These are the kinds of low-waged service and housework-type jobs 
that traditionally fall to women. Low-waged jobs will not help 
women and children OLit of poverty, but they will increase the 
work and stress level of single-parent families. Dion Aroner, an 
aide to California Assemblyman Tom Bates, says of California's 
GAIN program, "Its creators didn't see It as a way to get 
fami 1 ies out of poverty. They saw it as a way to get them off 
the welfare rolls." (Quoted In The Progressive, Dec, 1987). But 
as the Friends Committee on National Legislation has noted? 
"Moving off welfare Is not a desireable (sic) goal if the move 
leaves the family in desperate poverty. ... [F]ul 1 time work at the 
federal minimum wage yields only about $7000 per year, not nearly 
enough to keep a mother with even one child at the poverty 
level." ("Moving From Welfare to Work," G-751t November 1987.) 
Douglas G. Glasgow? of the Urban League, has noted that? 
"According to a study prepared by the Joint Economic Conmittee of 
Congress — of the 8 million new jobs created between 1979 and 
1984, 59% paid annual wages of less than $7t000." 

According to Interfaith Action for Economic Justice? in 1985t 
only 57% of poor children received some benefit from AFDC. This 
indicates that a high percentage of poor families are already 
doing waged jobs and have remained In poverty. Workfare 
certainly won't alleviate the poverty of the oor already in 
waged jobs. 

According to John Rittert GAIN manager for the Welfare Department 
in Solano County? California, quoted in The Progressive? Dec. 
I987)t "It's a real problem? because a single parent with two 
kids needs at least $8 or $10 an hour just to survive, but the 
kinds of jobs we have are service jobs running $5.05 a hour." 
A recent Federal report on programs In 38 states reveals that 
most participants were forced to take jobs with a median hourly 
wage of $4.14. 

By pushing more women into this work, S.i511 increases 
competition for these kinds of jobs, pitting welfare mothers 
against other poor women and undercutting the wages of the people 
who are already in these jobs. In many cases? the result will be 
direct union-busting. 

According to labor writer Harry Bernstein, "It would be useless 
to train welfare recipients for non-existent jobs. We do:)'t want 
the estimated 2 million welfare recipients who are? In theory? 
potential workers to displace workers vho now have 
jobs, ,,, "[W]orkf are" jobs usually are lousy? They often are 
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dead-ender 3, mostly part ttme and provide no fringe 

benefits." (Los Angeles TimeSt Jan. 19, 1988.) 

Sam Wetnsteln. President of Local I32t Utility Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, has pointed out that the areas where women on 
workfare will be placed are the service areas where women have 
been doing the most union organizing In the last 10 years. 
A population of workfare participants will directly undercut 
women who are organizing unless welfare mothers have the same 
protections as other workers. 

Net Loss of Income 

S.1511 also provides for assigning women to non-workf are Jobs In 
the private sector t but the wage rates for these Jobs need be no 
higher than the minimum wage (regardless of the Industry 
standard) — thus leaving open the probability that welfare 
mothers will remain at the bottom of the wage scale and drive 
down the wages of other people — usually other women — doing the 
same kind of work. This Is not only a formula for corruption 
between public offlclaic and private employers but, by giving 
them so much power over women. It Is also a formula for sexual 
harassment and rape. 

Supporters of the S. 1511 claim that workfare won't displace waged 
workers, but In fact the legislation protects only currently 
employed workers and positions from being displaced and protects 
only existing contracts for services or collective bargaining 
agreements. Also, currently employed waged workers can lose the 
opportunities to earn overtime pay due to displacement by 
workfare workers. 

One of the provisions In the AFDC regulations Is that a woman 
need not take a Job If It pays less than AFDC aid will result In 
a "net loss of Income." 8ut what hasn't been taken Into account, 
when figuring out what Is a higher Income than AFDC, are all the 
added expenses Incurred from working outside the home. What Is 
not Included Is the loss of time, which Is a loss of money. 

In California, welfare recipients, with the support of women not 
on welfare, are demanding that the state's workfare plan (GAiN) 
be modified to prevent the net loss of Income that occurs when 
women are forced to work outside the home and no longer have th? 
same amount of time available for the kind of money-saving 
household activities described earlier In this document.. 

The way women who are deprived of welfare can be used to 
undermine women working outside the home Illustrates how 

financial recognition of unwaged work Is a protection foi not an 

attack on — women who are waged workers. Instead of 
Institutionalizing women In the home, recognition for housework 
or a wage for housework is a major protection for waged workers, 
women and men, from the competition of desperat? mothers who must 
feed children the government has refused to feed. 

Yojng Mothers 

Welfare mothers under 18 may be required to live with their 
parents. This would force women who have filready raised a family 
to take on the work and responsibility of another family, often 
against their will. Since "the Income of the elder parents would 
be considered In determining eligibility and benefits," (FCNL, G- 
736, December 9, 1987), parents will be forced to assume 
financial responsibility, as well, for their daughters' families. 
In fact, the welfare payments will go directly to the parents 
rather than to the welfare mother. This forces her Into 
dependency on her parents In order to avoid being penniless. She 
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may also be forced cto stay !n a situation when she may be 
physically or emotfonally abused. S ie has no control over the 
money provided for her children and thus loses her power to 
decide how best to provide for them. In addition, s ngie mothers 
under the age of 22 who have not completed high school can be 
required to participate in either work or training programs t 
regardless of the age of the child. 

All of these requirements add to the pressure on a young mother 
who is already feeling the stigma society imposes on young 
mothers. In f act t the logical conclusion may be one expounded by 
one of the country's most conservative thinkers. In a recent 
Issue of the New Yorker magazine, Jonathan Kozol notes: "In an 
article published In Commentary in May of 1985 [conservative 
writer Charles Murray] suggests that society could reduce the 
number of poor children by intensifying the unpleasantness of 
circumstances that sometimes precede their birth — that is, by 
rendering 'unwed parent hood t' in Murray's words t 'contemptible.'" 
("The Homeless and Their Children," New Yorker t February 1, 
1988. ) 

We are concerned that increase pressure instead of support and 
real choices will increase the numbers of pregnant teenage 
runaways. We have all been warned about the dangers young people 
face on the streets. Ernest Latty and Gregory Laken, of Covenant 
House in New York, stete, "The increase of intra-fami 1 iai abuse 
of the young - particularly a sharp rise in sexual abuse - may 
explain in part wqhy so many young people take to the streets. 
On the other hand that stree life probably explains why the rates 
of teenage rape and teenage prostitution have risen so 
dramat i ca 1 1 y. ... Those finding themselves homeless have few 
alternatives to crime or prostitution." For those of you who may 
have wondered why, when seeing a pregnant woman working as a 
prostitutet perhaps now the answer will be clearer. For the most 
part t she is not on drugs (according to US PROStitutes 
Collective, the majority of prostitutes are not drug addicts), 
but she does need the money. 

Ch i I dcare Prov i s i ons 

5.1511 provides welfare mothers who work outside the home with no 
more than $160 a month toward the cost of child care. Since it 
is impossible to find quality child care or any child care at all 
at that price. In effectt the bill says that poor children 
shouldn't get quality child care. In some county workfare 
proposals* leaving younger siblings with a 13~year-o1d was 
suggested as an alternative . Also, more children will be left 
alone, which will increase the numbers of latchkey kids. "GAIN 
may actually create a larger pool of 'latchkey' children whose 
safety Is Jeopardized." (Heidi Strassburger . of the Child Care 
Law Center in San Franclscot quoted In The Progressive. Dec. 
1987). Also, poor communities lack the type of organized after- 
school activities taker, for granted in other communities. 

"The neighborhoods in which many AFOC recipients live lack 
community facilities that provide constructive outlets for 
ch i I dr en ; some are suf f I c i ent 1 y dangerous env I ronments so 
that a responsible parent may be reluctant to leave her 
children unsupervised after school. Day care, sumror camp, 
aftei — school music lessons, the Girl and Boy Scouts, and 
other activities that middle-class families with working 
mothers rely on to substitute for parental care are often not 
available options for the low- income, single working parent." 
(Robert 0. Reischauer. The Brookings Institution. 
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Meanwhile, according to the National Fire Prevention Association, 
more than 20% of all muUlp] e-death fires involve unattended or 
unsupervised children. Wendy Wayne, director of Community 
Connection for Childcare, a hotline for children, reports they 
receive 600 calls a month from children who are terrified, 
lonely, or feel Isolated. But "there is no language [in S.1511) 
stating that a 'ack of child care Is "good cause" for non- 
participation in this mandatory program." (FNCL, G-736, Dec. 9, 



Penalries: Can The U.S. Afford Mothers? 

With S.15II, if a worian refuses a job she's offered under the 
workfare program, whether because of the nature of the job or 
because she isn't satisfied with the quality of child care that 
is available to her, her aid may be eliminated for up to six 
months — and she would hSve to wait the entire six months to 
have it restored, even if she changes her mind b'jfore the six 
months are up and agrees to take the job. 

S.1511 makes a false distinction between penalizing the mother 
but not the children if the mother fails to comply with the 
regulations. In a family of three (a mother with two children), 
the mother would be penalized by having one-third of the amount 
allotted to the family deducted from the monthly check, whi le the 
children's two-thirds would be given to a third party (e.g., a 
close relative or friend) for distribution. This makes the 
mother and children dependent on the third party and creates a 
false separation between mother and children -- as if it is 
possible to punish the mother without punishing the children. In 
fact, the amount deducted to penalize the mother was probably 
going to help make ends meet on be low-poverty- line grants, and 
without it the children and the mother may end up on the street. 

A foster care mother receives more money to subsidize care of her 
foster child than a mother receiving aFDC receives for her own 
child. Financially, poor children are better off when separated 
from their mothers. 

Although one of the claims made for S.1511 is that It will 
strengthen the family, this seems to be done at the expense of 
separating women from our children. Provisions such as the one 
just cited are part of a growing trend in domestic policy to 
separate mothers and chi Idren and then to mediate the 
relationship between them--for example, a largely male 
legistature deciding at what age we should put our children In 
chi I d care . 

Senator Moynihan is quoted in the Washington Post as saying: "We 
are uncomfortably close to being a nation of rich adults and poor 
children...." Who are you referring to. Senator? As Senator Pat 
Schroeder has pointed out, the military is the real welfare 
queen. How many welfare mothers are rich? In fact, not only 
are welfare mothers not rich, but for the most part, they are 
desperate. A survey done in San Francisco found that when 
welfare cuts occur, the number of AFDC mothers picked up for 
prostitution increases. The English Collective of Prostitutes 
found, in their survey of prostitutes in London, England, that 
707, of prostitutes are single mothers. Although dn equivalent 
study has not been done in the U.S., informal pulls conducted by 
Legal Action for Women in San Francisco indicate that the 
situation is probably the same in the U.S. 

During the last four years, while a serial murderer (or 
murderers) has been preying on women on the street in South 
Central Los Angeles, prostitute women working the drea who were 
obviously not drug addicts told members of the Black Coalition 
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Fighting Back Serial Murders (a community-based organization 
demanding police accountability in the handling of the murders) 
that despite the danger to their lives they were remaining 
working on the street because they simply could not feed and 
house their children on what they were getting on welfare and no 
other Jobs were available to them. 

Our experience has been that women, especially poor women, are 
ready to sacrifice everything for their children; the exception 
is rare! Not that poor women love their children more than 
others but because if you are poor you have so littia you do 
generally have to make great sacrifices for your children. 



By in effect being threatened with hunger and home 1 es sness , 
women and girls are forced to take the worst Jobs — the ones 
nobody else wants — and to place our children In child care 
programs that we may have grave concerns about. If a woman 
refuses to take a Job and her aid Is cut off, she has few 
options. She may be forced Into dependence on a man, perhaps not 
one of her choice, in order to keep herself and her kids fed and 
housed. She may stay in a relationship with someone who Is 
violent or abusive, physically or emotionally, not only towards 
her b'jt also towards her children. Or she may be forced Into 
prostitution or other crimes of poverty — risking violence, 
imprisonment, and separation from her children — simply in order 
to try to feed them. 

No value is placed on women's unwaged work in the home and S.151! 
instead wants to squeeze even more work out of women on top of 
the $700 billion worth of unwaged work we're already doing. It 
will undercut the wages and bargaining power of everyone in the 
waged work force, by having an unwaged or lower-waged labor force 
doing the same Jobs as waged workers and by increasing the 
competition for the lowest paid and most undesirable Jobs. While 
professing to promote responsible parenting, the bill separates 
small children from their mothers (children as young as the age 
of three, or leaving it up to the State to reduce the age to one 
year old) and to pun I sh those ch I Jdren by cutt I ng off the 
mother's aid if the mother tries to protect her child from what 
she considers inadequate or abusive child care by not taking a 
Job outside the home, or for deciding they are better off with 
her full-time at home, and forcing young women to remain with 
possibly abusive parents or forcing women to be dependent on 
individual men we are no longer with. 

These are the Issues at the heart of the "consensus" on welfare 
reform. 

We oppose S.1511 as presently written. These are some of the 
changes and additions that we reconvnend at the time of writing 
this statement. We are continuing our efforts to gather women's 
point of view on the bill starting with, but not only, women on 
welfare. We are ready to be in regular contact with the Senate 
Finance Committee to inform you of our findings and to make 
further suggestions we may have as a result of further 
consultation. 

1. No mandatory workfare, mandatory education, or mandatory 
trai ning. 

2. Increases In AFDC and all Income transfer payments. Two- 
parent families should be eligible for welfare. 

3. Real choices for women, either education or training, 
including the right with support to higher education, such as 
university, or a waged Job, or working full-time In the home. 



Summary 
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4. Increase the minimum wage. 

5. Credits given for community work and homemaker chores, that 
others are paid to do. 

C Counting of skills used In unwOMd work In the home or In the 
community as part of waged Job preparedness. 

7^ Guarantee of quality child care for those mothers who want 

8. No forcing young mothers Into living with parents or others 
if they want to live on their own. No forcing mothers to support 
grandchildren. 

9. Welfare mothers doing the same waged Jobs as others should 
get the fame pay and benefits package. 

!0. Crassif Icatlon of waged Jobs should be closely monitored so 
that employers don't eouse welfare mothers by changing the name 
but not the work Involved In a particular Job In order to pay 
tr<teiT. less than they deserve. 

11. The increased cost of raising a family when less time is 
available for housework should be calculated to ensure that women 
in waged Jobs are not at a disadvantage. 

12. Quality, creative, supervised after-school care should be 
available to those who need It. 

13. A woman should be the one to decide If she wants to name the 
father of her child or if she wants him to assist In support of 

her child. Guarantees that employees garnished for child support 
reasons will not be automatically fired. 

Other Demands 

1. Legislation should be drafted to Implement the UN decision to 
count women's unwaged work unwaged work In the home, on the land, 
and In the community In the Gross National Product so that our 
contributions In money to the economy will no longer remain 
h i dden . 

2. Military spending should be cut and money go instead to 
programs that benefit women and children. Also, some of the 
money saved as a result of the recent ./USSR disarmament 
agreements should be made Immediately available for programs for 
and cnl Idren. 

3. Comparable worth programs should be Implemented. 

4. Implementation of am-f .cClst and antl-sexist curricula in 
the schools. 

—Prepared and submitted by International Black Women for 
Wages for Housework and the International Wages for Housework 
Campaign. 
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APPENDIX A 



Excerpts from Recipient Representatives Proposals 
San Francisco GAIN Aavisory Council 



The GAIN program will affect many single mothers of children 
between the ages of 0 and 18. Administrators caseworkers and 
welfare advocates and everyone else Involved must keep In mind 
that these mothers already have a full-time Job: being a parent. 
The GAIN program Is asking single mothers who may have no one to 
help them with the sometimes overwhelming Jof of parenting, to 
take an additional full-tome Job, that of working for earnings. 
This dual load may place a lot of strain on single mothers which 
can adversely affect the parenting process and end up costing 
society more In the long run. 

If you were to write a Job description for the tasks that mothers 
do it would be mind-boggling. With regards to food, there is 
food shopping, a time-consuming and physically demanding task if 
you have... little money and no car; fixing three me;jls a day and 
snacks, clean-up after meals, and meal planning. Jobs involving 
[clothing] include washing, drying and puttlni >way clothes, 
wardrobe planning, clothes shopping, mending . eliminating 
outgrown clothing to say nothing of ironing. anting Jobs 

certering on school Include looking for a suitable school, 
enrollment PTA meetings, parent conferences, volunteering In the 
school from time to time, helping with homework and evaluating 
your child's classroom situation. Health Jobs are taking kids to 
doctor, dentist and to other medical appointments, caring for 
Sick kids by taking temperature, administering medicine, and 
being at home all day with a sick child. Planning overall 
activities for each child's life might include such things as 
girl or boy scouts, after school classes, tutoring or activities, 
babysitting and child care arrangements and planning for 
activities during school breaks, such as spring break or sunwer 
vacat ion. 

Please keep in mind that In addition to doing all the above jobs, 
the house must be maintained in a cleanly fashion and that 
involves hours of jther Jobs like cleaning, mopping, defrosting 
refrigerators, etc. In addition. If a single mother has two or 
three kids, the jobs are multiplied: the house gets dirtier, c.'.e 
loads of laundry and groceries are bigger and It Is possible to 
have kids in three different schools, which means three different 
meetings monthly. Remember that we are talking about single 
motb^rs who have no one to help them with the respons I bl M t i es 
and 3 are asking them to also take on a full-time job. 
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Erma Bombeck 

Going for the Gold on Jobs 
Women Do Free in the Home 



It's interesting to speculate, 
when the history of women's 
struggle for recognition is record- 
ed» who will be at the top of the list. 

Will it be the first woman to 
occupy the Oval* Office of the 
White House who is not expected 
to do windows and floors? 

Will it be the first woman to 
anchor a network newscast, the 
first one to find a cure for war, or 
the first woman to play ball in the 
major leagues? 

Women ha-'e taken an interest 
ing direction in their quest for 
acceptance, but none intrigues me 
more than the women who are 
doing bits and pieces of their old job 
at a new location ^ith one differ- 
ence. She*s getting paid for it. 

□ 

There's the woman who works in 
a day nursery taking care of some- 
one else's children while she pays 
someone to come in and take care 
of hers at home. 

There*s the woman who started a 
housecleaning service for busy ca- 
reer women who became so suc- 
cessful she had to hire herself to 
clean her own house. 

And let's not forget the female 
chefs springing up all over the 
country who pick up a frozen 
dinner on the way home. 

The list is endless. The mother 
who for years tended sick children 
and husbands is working in a 
hospital. The woman who 
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car-pooled for years is driving a 
cab. The woman who servei a 
thousand meals in her lifetime is a 
waitress. The woman who sat 
hunched over a table lecturing and 
helping with homework is a teach- 
er. 

Why? Why did they leave home 
to take their services and talents 
into the marketplace? Money? For 
sure. 

But maybe they felt the need to 
materialize. i\/u had to have been 
there to know what it was like to be 
invisible. To move and not be seen, 
to talk and not be heard. To have 
family return to the house every 
evening and say, Anyone home?" 

Maybe they wanted to see if a 
home was magical. Could butter 
and milk develop feet and walk 
back to the refrigerator by them- 
selves? Did kisses on a feverish 
forehead cure anything? Did uni- 
roned clothes hang out its own 
wrinkles? Was food in foil less 
palatable than food made from 
scratch? Did time heal yellow-wax 
buildup? Did anyone care that you 
were home to remind them *'Don't 
slam the door" and ''Change your 
clothes"? Did it matter if you sat 
your child or "Dallas" reruns did it? 

All I know is that housewives 
who need someone to come in and 
do all the above jobs while they go 
out to work are in critical demand. 
It seems no one wants to do for 
money what worr:.i have been 
doing all their liveb fo- iree. Think 
about it. 
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STATEMENT 

To: Senate Finance Contnittoo Su>x:oTEnitteo on Welfare Reform 

From: Fern L. Chamberlain,, retiree' ^ublic Welfare employee 

Re: S. 1511 February 76,, 1988 

The Family Supplement program completely reverses the focus of the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. The original purpose of the AFOC pro- 
gram was to protect children involved in a family crisis during the crisis 
period and to insure that the chilc'ren contMiue to be cared for by the re- 
maining parent when deprived of care by one parent. By definition* a 
family applying for AFDC is in a family crisis. The irrme^iate need of the 
applicants is, of course, financial assistance to meet their basic needs 
but close behind is the need for understanding of the problems they face 
and support in the parentincj role. 

Let me illustrate my concerns with t^ 2e stories: (The names are 
fictitious but the people are very real). 

Debbie is a single parent receiving AFDC. She is young (in her twen- 
ties), healthy, personable, outgoing. She has two healthy*, hjppy pre- 
schoolers. Her mother who lives in this town cares for her two children 
while she attends beauty school. She will finish her course in May. 
There is every reason to assume she vrill then be self-supporting and no 
longer require aid. The usual figure T have seen is that about half of 
the recipients of AFDC are like Debbie - they need aid over a short period 
of time - usually tvro years or less - while they work out their o\^n plan 
for managing their affairs. Tf there are resources available for child 
care and job training,, they will make use of them on ' leir own initi'itive 
without duress. 

Jars IS in her late twenties. She also receives aid for two preschool 
children. Jane has a speech impediment* cannot read or write,, has a 3car 
on her face and has other health problems. Her oldest child is on medica- 
tion for hyperactivity and is a handful to deal with. Both children are 
in the school's early childhood program as disadvantaged children. One 
goes in the morning*, the other in the afternoon. Jane *-a\<^s advantage of 
every opportunity for free goods or activities (or her children. , e 
scours the town for the best bargain when she ^-s << ma'<e a purchase. 
She wishes she could get a lob so she could buy th .gs for her children 
ard get off AFDC but she is practical enough to ^r.c t*^e ^An-J of job she 
could get such as cleaning in a motel would not pay enough to cover her 
child care costs. Beside?, she cannot stand physical labor for long. Tf 
she is mandated into a program out of the home it will inly compound her 
problems and leave her with less time and energy to den with them. S^e 
will no doubt require aid over a longer period of time. 

Mar/, also in her twenties, is married with three children*, one in 
school and two pro-schoolers. Her husband'? empTtyment is low pay and 
somewhat irregular. They would probably not qualify , " AFDC-UP oven if 
this state provided it. Mary dropped out of high schc when her first 
child was born. 3he is very intelligent and has many skills. She enjoys 
being a mother and loves her children. For now they fill her life. She 
is looking ahead to the time when they are all in rchool and she can pick 
up on her education. She would like to become a psychologist. Met n^eds 
for available, affordable child car 3 and 3ducational opportunities are 
the same as for many recipients of AFDC. 
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Statement on Welfare Rcfonn 



February 26,, 1988 



The points I would U'<e to make with these illustrations are these: 



Point I: 



Half of the recipients of AFDC vill work out their ovn plan to manage. 
Available, affordable child ""are and iob training opportunities will help 
them but they will make use of these opportunities if available on their own 
initiative. They need aid during a period of transition in their lives. 
If they desire to care for their own pre-school children,, what is so wrong'' 
Much emphasis is being placed these days on children"s start in life. Mary 
remembers what it was like as a child to be shunted from baby-sitter to 
baby-sitter and does not want that for her children. There will be many 
years ahead for these mothers even if We al"iow them to choose to care for 
their own children. The decision to place children in child care should be 
the parent's and not the state's. 



Some of the recipients of AFDC may never >3e able to support their fami- 
lies. A prime roquislte for securing employment is finding an employer who 
will hire them. To support a family requires a job that pays an adequate 
wage and provides benefits- We may lUst have to accept that for the sake of 
the children we will need to provide financial aid as long as the children 
need it. We should provide this aid in a supportive way so the children 
ln.ve a fair chance to grow up to be self-supporting themselves. This group 
of single parents is really a very small percentage of all single parents. 
Attempts to force these parents into self-supporting roles are self-defeating. 

Point 3: Community resources such as child -"are and job training should be 
available to anyone needing them, not just targeted at recipients of AFDC. 
If these resources are being made available cotrmunity-wide,, it would I'emove 
much of the demeaning character of the JOBS proposal. 

As a final conment/ if states are mandated to provide out-of-home 
programs for all recipients their efforts and resources may well be spread 
so thin no 5ne benefits. If the agency's efforts can be targeted at those 
who need hjlp with their self-esteem and initiative in order to take advan- 
tage of C'^unity resources,, some real positive results may \teil occur. 

The Act for Better Child Care S. 1885 would do more to help children 
and to reduce the number of AFDC recioients than the mandatory JOBS program 

in ru 



Point 2: 
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1712 Edgewater Drive 
Edgewater, MD 21037 
(301) 956-3697 (horned 
(301) 952-4393 (work) 
March 9, 1987 



Ms. Kathryn Stearns 
Letters to the Editor 
Richard Cohen 
Washington Post 
Washington, D.C. 2C071 



Dear Ms. Stearns and Mr. Cohen; 

Weithe- the Washington Post or Judy Mann have ever presented an 
accurate picture of the nonsupport ^ssue. Every article on the subject 
begins with the plight of women with court orders and then gravitates to 
divorce and other topics. The latest Census Bureau study on support indi- 
cates that 88^ of the money owed under voluntary separation aareements is 
paid (Attachment "A"). This is up from 78^ (Attachment "B").' The nonsup- 
port issue is a paternity problem that is concentrated in the inner cities, 
and suburocn fringes. Another Census Bureau Report states that for women 
over 13 years of age W, of all children, 545 of the black children, and 
11% of the wnite children are bom out of wedlock (Attachment "C"). 
Deleted from this study were the children born to minors. 

Ms. Mann discufses the probUf^s with collecting court orderea support, 
and cites statistics on the low aniount of the awards. Fathers, for the 
most part, that owe arrearages are the unemployed, underenployed, minors, 
and in instar.ces do not know that they are supposed to pay support. 
Federal and State wage lien laws are meaningless if there are no wages to 
attach. The kind of occupations that most nonsupport fathers have are not 
condusive towage liens. They are laborers, mechanics, craftsmen, and 
building trade specialists. These occupations provide opoortuni ties for 
unrecorded Income. In Septenber of 1986, the Administrator of Maryland's 
Child Support Enforce-nent Administration was advising a group of nonsupport 
mothers on how to increase their child support. The mothers were not 
concerned with increasing support. They wanted to know wtiat could be done 
about the Income for which there were no records. 

Approximately 15 months ago Judy Mann wrote an article on tenore 
Wetlzman's Divorce Revolution ." The book was presented as being an acadcnic 
accomplishment, when in fact, its economic conclusions are academic trash. 
Weitzmann states In the "Introduction" that women "experience a 73* percent 
decline In their standard of living In the first year after divorce." This 
conclusion is false in five respects (Attachment "D"): 

0 The research data covers the period between 1968-1977 and is not 
applicable to this decade. 

0 The conclusions do not take into consideration the economic 



Impact resulting from the fe!nin;jt oriented domestic relations 
laws that have been passed by the State in the last ten years. 
Maryland is an excellent example of how the feminist legislation 
works. In 1977, there was a one line enabling legislation passed 
giving equity r'^'Tt powers to the circuit courts. The courts 
were given swee powers to adjudicate the awarding of custody 
and the distribu^ on of family resources in divorce situations. 



Re: Judy Mann "Tightening Child Support", 
Falsified Feminist Studies and Child 
Support Guidelines (February 25, 1985) 
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This was followed by the Property Disposition Law in 1978 which 
gave the custodial parent the right to live in the house and the 
" other parent could be made to pay the bills. These laws were the 

start of a complex series of legislation involving the linkage of 
property settlment, child custody, and spousal abuse. In 
Maryland even the State's Criminal Justice Commission promoted 
violence by proposing legislation that would have consolidated 
the actions between divorce and spousal abuse. 

0 The sample data is distorted in that it bypasses the majority of 
divorced families and only emphasizes the economic situation of 
people that were divorced after a lengthy marriage. In Maryland 
only 7% of the divorcr occur after 25 years of marriage. 

0 The research material was compiled in Los Angeles and San 

Francisco Counties which are inner city jurisdictions, and is not 
applicable to the Country as a ^^ole. 

0 The tables and charts regarding income levels and value of prop- 
erty are a distortion of' the truth. The median annual buying 
incomes for the studied jurisdictions during the late 1970's was 
between 513,000 and 514,000. When considering these income 
levels, there was not much property or accumulated wealth within 
the divorcing households (Attachment "E"). 

J Judy Mann's recent article discusses the -hild support guidelines as 
if they are a solution to the nonsupport proble.Ti. This is a far cry from 
the truth. Section 467 (Attachment "F") of the Wage Lien Law (98-378-1984) 
mandates that the State adopt child support guidelines by October 1987. 
The -law also provides for assistance to the States in formulating guide- 
1^'nes. Assistance provided to the State is limited to a consultant report 
that recommends the Judge Mel son Formula, developed in 1977. It is based 
upon reading newspapers, visiting boarding houses, and restaurants in 
either Wilmington or Dover Delaware. The formula involve^ the redistribu- 
tion of income and the rea'-ons for aw(»rding alimony applied to child 
support. According to the Post , Margaret Heckler, former secretary of the 
OHHS was fired for her work on the Wage Lien Law. I assure it was for 
violating administrative policy by using an obscure section of the federal 
legislation to impact the personal relationships between men and women. 

The Mel son Formula cannot be applied to most court ordered nonsupport 
cases because there is no income to either redistribute or place within the 
guidelines. It was estimated by the Oregon Court system that the use of 
the Kelson Formula would lead to increased nonsupport. The poor just 
cannot afford to pay any more support. 

There are billions of dollars wor '^ of studies and reports published 
by the Census Bureau, U.S. Department Department of Agriculture, HUD, 
private research institutes, and State agencies involved in statistical 
gathering activities. It is an embarrassment to the U.S. Government, the 
judiciary, the academic community and fami^'ies to use the Mel son 
Formula in determining the amount of child support which could impact over 
half of the Country's children. 

The '-'elson Formula and the mandated guidelines are inappropriate. 
They undermine the national trend towards mediation, and the concept of the 
nonadversary family court. These are techniques that use the unique 
circumstances of the family to determine custody and child support. Also, 
the Mel son Formula was developed in 1977. It does not take into considera- 
tion the feminist legislation regarding child support, custody, and prop- 
erty settlenent that have been adopted by many states. The mandated guide- 
lines are part of a national strategy at both the State and Federal level 
to make the father or noncustodial parent pay. Any way that a father can 
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pay will be the subject of a proposed public policy at either the State of 
National level. Anytime Judy Mann writes about nonsupport, d^ccusses 
single mothers, and then concludes with a reference to divorce, it can be 
assumed that there is pending leais'jation somewhere requiring divorced 
fathers to pay more. 

.^.^^^ State of Maryland had a Commission that was supposed to develop 
child support guidelines. They chose the Mel son Formula ana used 
Weit;man's Divorce Revolution as the economic justification. In 1985, when 
the State passed its Wage Lien Law Tiost 0/ the Cormission members testified 
before the State Legislature. They deliberately concealed that there was a 
need to prepare child support guidelines. Some of these people and organi- 
zations represented on the Commission were the same parties that in 1981 
attempted to use the law to promote violence by linking property settlement 
and custody to spousal abuse. 

For once I would like to see the Post or its writers get below the 
feminist media hype and expose what is happening behind the legislative 
scene. The general public would be exposed to falsified studies, the 
misuse of public funds, nepotism, use of the law to promote violence, 
doubling of legal fees, ten years of deceit, and stacking of the courts 
with radical feminists. When dealing with the feminist movement, the only 
thing that the liberal media can do Is bury the truth. files are filled 
with copies of buried letters and documentation. 



Sincerely, 



Don Heine 

Edgewater, Maryland 
(301) 956-3697 

(you may print my hor.e telephone number) 

Attachments 
DH/lg 



2.]u 
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TabI* C. ChUd Stipport Pavments Awarded and Received in 1983 -Women With Children Present, by 

Stt«ct«d Charactenstics 
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a toai tk*« 7).4CO. 
^••r^aus^a M •( •»rtsr 1914. 

^aearrtad vaaaa vitaaa prtnwi urr&ift asM is dltorca. 

amaa *li««a frtirtout aamsf* M^td !• dlrarca. 
'fanoM at StrntH arigL* Mr »• at nca. 

to an woman, tna mtan amount wogfO htva bf tn * 2.520. 
(Sta uota 0.1 

For woman with eourt'Ordtfad pivmanta. th« mom pay* 
mam tfua waa 1 2.290. but tna maan imcunf rtctivtd wai 

ontv «S porcant qf amount thav wtf <iua In cnntr a «t. 



1 voluntafY .^gljyjJjSSJlSS^SBSBli 
It amount thiy??S?roSBnow?mtanc 



rwoman with 
o ^fCt'noftha 

lupcon pavmtnu dua (92.960: and rteti 
Lwtra hiQntf 



Clad I 



ivad (12.5301 J 



Table 0. Main Child SMppon of Woman 

Out Paymants in 1963. by Typa of 
Arrangamant 

<V«wa ait^ «ta t. iiaraa fraaaat wodar 21 rair» 
•ft :roa a« tkiaat tttliar a« at ■Prin« 198.1 







Uaia c::lX< 




Ttf* of «rra«c*B*at 


Vvakar 




lUkA child 


XncMa 


auaaort 




(CMia.) 


r«e«lv«<' 


taeoM Ala 


All MTMAts'. 


3.99J 


$1,779 


12.321 


e«»rt arjarva 


2.3:4 


X.334 


2.:3i 


Valwaiarr 




2.J«l 


2.93< 



• Tha aoQrt8*ta amount of child support pavmants Out m 
1983 was 110.1 biHion. but actual paymtnu laccivad 
amounttd to omy about M 1 bi«Km. Thus ^^ pwcint of 
tht total amount dua was paid in 1983.* 

AWARD AND RECEIPT O? ALIMONY PA VMENTS 

a Of tha 17 1 miH.on avwdivc'co d Or currtntly a»Parat*i 
woman as of fpting 1984. t- t ptfctnt wtra awl fdtd 
a hmonv oavmants. ( Saa taWa E.I 

• Of tht 791.000 woman dua aBmOny paymants «n 1933. 
77 parcant ractivad at laast soma portion of th«tr award 

• Tha alimony award rata m 1984 (14 parcanti ahowtd no 
Significant cnar>9e f'Om that rtportad m tithar 1982 or 



*a«aa aaaunl kaiaa •« all •a■«^A Aia y^ywiita. 
*k«lli«r ar aai %%y—^x» aara racaiv»a. 

'tnclvJtf^ a will «M4«r aC aaaaa ahoia ■rrinjtf* 
•Ml lyya aaa *aik«r.* aat ahowii Mr* rata I7 



•MF¥*%i\» owa twaa«'* %lnfr^\*^ wwi raca««Ml Jf* d«<«»«d 

WW* 2 n»a a^aa^ia t*»«»»»*»«8 aw« <a»#i only 10 in* taiji *«• w*' 

«>ce<Aa ta« 1 1|3 a4*«o fM tf»a«ma(ion raaoitnl »t tr>« «a 
Vw Mv«v «ri>4aai «a ^Dt «ac<wiI«4 <n tha ag4*'^«* 'N^* 
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Tabic A. Awarded ind Recipiency SUtuJ ol Womeiv-ChiW Support jnd Alimony Payment: in 1981 «r,d 1978 

(Via*!! of •»rt»c l«2 %n4 IJ7». ChlK twfHrC frmnnXt for «ttii e*lldr«« ««4tr i: y«»rf of •(• 

praatHt fm •« •^••nc ftt&tr: •IImnT »»ri«<i«t f»P wr-dlTftrerd *««•*) 



T««r« tvtrd rtctpttner •(•tu* of < 
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1,140 
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41.2 
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40.7 

too 0 

7t.! 
46.7 
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99.t 
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40.9 

100.0 
7t.6 
48.9 

22.7 
28.4 



t6.996 

2.934 
782 
t.732 
t4.462 

782 
927 
340 
187 
199 



14.934 

2.092 
760 
1,292 
12.282 

760 
921 

312 
216 
232 



support Including those who received 
nothing wis Sl.SlO. If the full «nount of 
payment due hid been nade, the msi Mount 
would have been SZ,460. 



> For woaen with co4M- 



jd pivment l. .the 



■ean payment due was 52^0, but the «ein 
women "Ita-Xfluft f^fAM reeelv 



wfontl of the amount \A 



Jtywtn t s ce2SS 

4aiO*M- Zbt^ were o ue, •«» ni«ii 
V^uoport payatnts due *T<il *nj j-gegivtd 
<>YS 2.280Vwir^ higher 



- - jfcg ;f of the 
ano'lhei'r item child 




WARD AND RECaPT OF ALIMONY PAYMENTS 



Of the IJLiUUon ever-divorcpd or current- 
ly separated woo«n as of spring 
percent u^f c iwarart j Hawny p jvtt«nt<. 



Of tbe-J£iUlfliLwoTe'i due alimony paynents 
in 1931, 43 pe'-cfjt"rei«t7«*-f<^W- paytnent; 
there «a$" no "evlrfjnct if a difference 
between t^* proaorHo" receiving partial 
payoents and t?«« who received^ no payment 
at all. 

0 The aean amount of allaony r^zAhLtiL^ 
In 1981 was S3.0 00. After adi««t1«9 
f<flCnfO«^Z^'iTrrefltc:ed « 
about 25 peTcTnt frcn the 1978 level. All- 
nony pay«nts as a percentage of average 
Mle inccie «ho-td no statlstlcally^slgnlf- 
Icant Change bedten the two years. 

AWARD OF PROPERTY SETTLEMENTS 

divorced wanei werTlFSHHiJ. property 
«j> t^!»ngnt a^ o f taring 1 982 . 



*Hean alioony piynents were compared with 
the "csn Income of all sales 8S a prosy, 
since the incooe of et-husbands was not 
jvat labia froo the survey. 
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143 000 wtrt currtntty wi4ow<td or dfvorctd at th« timf of 
th« turvtv tnd 432.000 wtrt vn^9 (uMt 41.' 

Approxtmatf (y fwo'thirds (417.000) of tht out-of-wtdloek 
bvttuinl98Sw«f«towom«nl8 to 24 yttr* old. conctttuwig 
31 ptretm ef aa btnhs born to v^omth itvi *g« (taWt B): 11 
tt^rctnt of tht bKths to womtfi 25 to 29 9^ • ptrctnt of 
birtnttowomtn 30to44w«ft out of wtolcck. In oH. Mt^r* 
ctnt of WhiTt v»omtn 18 to 44 who htd o child in tht lut 
Vtor wor* unmtmtd at tht survty datt. eomptrtd with 95 
pvfcont of Block woman Most of tht chMbtanng by your^ 
Stock womtn eontiittd of out-of-wtdlocic bmhi: 75 ptrctnt 
of oU of tho bkths bem to BlacK womtn 18 to 24 yttrs old 
in 1985 wtfo to womtn not mamtd at tht survty datt com- 
ptftd with 20 ptrctnt for Wh«tt womtn this samt age 

T«blt B. Ptrctntagt of Chirdrtn Bom Out of Wtdlock 
Among Womtn Who Htvt Htd t Birth in tht 
12>Month Ptriod Ending in Junt 1985 

CNwnbtft M OMutiAoit 







l^vnttt of W0m«f> wno 
luo ■ btrm 




Ract and aqi 




Tout 


Out-^f' 
•wiCOC*' 


Ntt^t 

bem out of 
woeiock 


At fUcto 










Total It to 4i 
2S to 29 vttrt 

30 to 44 y«t» . 
WMtt 


i yttrt.. 


3 497 
1.339 
1.173 
994 


6:s 

4-7 
122 
76 


17 9 

7 7 


Total. It to 4i 
tt to 24 vttn 
2S to 29 voara . 
30 to 44 yairt 

•tock 


i ytirt 


2.964 
1.04S 
1.01 1 
107 


339 
2lt 
93 

3A 


11 7 
20 2 
1 9 
4 2 


Tttal 1tto4i 
It tt 24 vtar« . 
2S to 29 ycsfi . 
30 tt 44 y«srt . 


i yiiri 


499 

2i5 

i:i 

118 


2:3 
t93 
40 
40 


JUJl 

33 1 
33 9 



*Wom«n «im«r wiOowiO divorctO or iingit at tna lurvtv diti 
Sourca: Juno 1915 Currant Popw>aiion Su/vtv 



0( tht estimattd 3 S mtltion womtn who had bomt a ch>id 
in tht 12 months prtctumg thf Junt 1S85 survtyi apprOz- 
lmttt^y 1.4 iTuJIion womtn had a first b<rxn resuttmg in a rata 
of 27.1 first births ptr 1.000 woman 18 to 4.t ytSrS old ttabia 
A). No disctmibit trtnd m this rata has bttn noted srnct 19S0 
whtn tht first birth ratt was 28.5 ptr 1.000 * Women 18 to 



91 tnt Kl«4Jinwm««f ttr*«0<iMin Vital f«0>*triii«n4ittO«C»ui* o^tn* 
•9t iNruuitont t( mo Mvrr wn>v«<t« Mn<n t>ciuoa Ctt eo««cton ol 
>tf tAlv OiM 'or tf*gt* und«r )l oiA Ajc3fO>r>9 (O in« littil 

rto>tt/Jtion ai\» »b«wi 17 phc«m il2S0COi «f tn* bMins 10 
jnmArri«t ««M««n m th« c»i*rtOM y#ir I9a3 otCurrld 10 ^aa^tt uM«* 

It TtXt of J^tL 

*S*« Current ^tovUlx. . Moor 11 S««i«l ^ 20 37$ f«rriii,ii ar 
lm«riCJn (V«Nn«n Jutt^ iSM tiVt i. 



24 y<itr3 old in Jiint 1985 rtcordtd t hightr first btrJ% rttt 
J53 51 d»an tithtr 25-to-29-ytor-olds <3«.71 or 30'to-44iUytar. 
oWs 18 01. 

Tho low first binhrtttforwpr?»tn30to44yttnoldlitf 
ptcttd. tmct moat of thttt womtn hod alrtady ghrtn birth 
to thtir fim :Md: only 19 ptrctnt of thostoldtr womtn wtrt 
Childtots at tht lurvty datik compartd with 42 ptrctnt for 
womtn 25 to 29 and 71 ptrctnt for womtn 10 to ^^4 ytart 
old (ttbit 41. Ottpitt tht tow firtt birth rttts for womtn over 
30. Tim birthc mtdt up 21 ptrctnt of otbvths bomt by tTtn 
womtn batwttn My 1SS4 ond Junt 1985. comptrtd with 
46 ^T^ir.l ror womtn 18 to 29 Ovtrat. 39 ptrctnt of 
ia'to-44.y«ar-ok} womtn who had a bkth m tht la«t ytar 
rtPorxtd that it was thttr first birth, which was not difftnnt 
from tht Mretntagt rtpoixtd in 1980 (40 ptrcsntl. 

Oati shown in tabit C troct tht growing proportion of 
womtn m tht laoor forct who had a birth tn tho last yoor. in 
Junt 1985. 48 ptrctnt (1.7 mHUonl of rtctfit mothtrt wtrt 
In tht labor forct, compared whh 38 ptrctnt in 1980 «nd 31 
pfctnt M 1976. Urgt tncrttats m labor forct ptrticipttion 
bttwttn 1976 tnd 1988 trt titorwttd for womtn 18 to 29 
and womtn 30 to 44. yttrt okt 

Srtghtty mort than ont half (87 ptrctntl of tht \A mWion 
womtn who htd thtir first birth in tht 12*month Period pnor 



TabIt C. Womtn Who Htvt Htd t ChHd in tht 
Prtctding 1 2 Months tnd Thttr Ptretnttgo 
In tht Ubor Forco: Junt 1 980*8S tnd Junt 
1976 

(Numotri m thouisntfil 







(n the lasor forcr 


A9» of womti and 
5«fviy y««r 


Numoar 
of wornin 


Numbtr 


Percent 


18 to yttrl Old 

1935 

1994 •> • . . 
1S93 

1992 • • 
1981 

1990 . • 
1976 


3.497 
3.3t1 
3 625 
3 433 
3.391 
3 247 
2 797 


1.691 

1.S4T 
1.S63 
1.S08 
1.411 
1 233 
965 


49 4 

46 7 
43 1 
43 9 

4: 7 
38 0 

31 0 


18 10 29 yttr oUi 

1985 

1994 

1983. 

1982 . . ..." 
1991. • • • 
1980.. . . 
1976 


2.912 
2.37S 
2.682 
2 4i5 
2.499 
2.476 
2.220 


1.204 
1.098 
1.l3t 
1.040 
1.004 
947 
706 


479 
445 
42 4 
421 
40 2 
38 2 
31 9 


30 to 44 yttfl Old 
1935 
1984 
1983 
t9a2 
1991 
•990 
t976 


914 

936 
942 
9S9 
991 

770 
577 


468 
489 
42S 
469 
407 
267 
1S9 


49 8 

92 2 
49 1 
475 

46:! 
37 3 
276 



Suurctt >^ Current PoDwiJiiori $w(v«vs ol 1970 jnd i960 t4 
1995 
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The Divorce Revolution ; A StuiJy Containing 
Fiise Economic Conclusions 

by Don Heine 
Cdgewater, Maryland 21037 
(201) 956-3697 



The intent Is to Identify the flawed nethodology leading to the false 
economic conclusions set forth in lenore Weltzman's pie Divorce Revolution 
In conducting the evaluation* the Investigator used information container 
within the Survey of Buying Powc*- . Maryland's Vital Statistics /knnual 
Reports , ana tne facts uncoverec in studying the cnanges In Maryland's 
domestic relations laws dating back to 1977. 

The Survey of Buvinc Power Is a nationally accepted document that 
annually puolisnes tne estin:4ted buying Income statistics for the states, 
counties, and most cities. Vital statistics for the State of Maryland Ntrc 
used In the analysis. Maryland, although a small state, represents a 
cross-section of American society. It has blue collar Baltimore, a sepa- 
rate junsdiction with the authority of a county; the white collar suburban 
counties adjoining Washington, D.C.; the agricultural and beach communities 
of the Eastern Shore; and the mining areas of the western panhandle. 

Ms. Weitzman szates in the Introduction that "on the average, divorced 
women... In their households experience a 73 percent decline In their 
standard of living In the first year after divorce." This Is a false con- 
clusioD In five raspocts. 

Her data Is obsolete and Is not applicable to this decade. She 
clearly states that the research, specifically the court recorcs and the 
lawyer/judge Interviews cover the period betwesn 1968-1977. Since this 
period there have been Increases in the overall levels of Income and faaily 
wealth. FurtheriMre, there is a greater number of married women in the 
working force. 

However, the most important consideration is that 1977 Is the last 
year prior to the initiation of the adoption by many states of a series or 
feninist sponsored law5 affecting divorce and other domestic relations 
Issues. Maryland is an excellent example of how the revised legislation 
works. In 1977, there was a one line enabling legislation passed giving 
equity court powers to the circuit courts. It gave the courts $v,eeping 
powers to adjudicate the awarding of custody and the distribution of Mmny 
resources in divorce situations. This was followed by tne Property Dispo- 
sition law in 1978 which gave the custodial parent the right to live In the 
house and the other parent could be made to pay the bills. 

These laws were the start ot' a complex series of legislation L.volving 
the linkage of property settlement, child custody, and spousal abuse. In 
Maryland we even had the State's Criminal Justice Commission promote 
violence by proposing legislation that would have consolidated the actions 
between divorce and spousal abuse. Any state with a strong feminist move- 
ment has a series of domestic relations laws that correspond in timing, 
sequence and content to Maryland's. 

The third most important consideration undermining the integrity of 
the economic conclusions is the distortion of the economic data. 
Ms. Wei t man admits that he*" Own semoles were taken T'-m marriages of a 
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f^l^?i?ll'"* greatly inflated the overall wealth of divorced 

rjmilies. In Maryland of the 16.000 divorces only 75 occur after 25 years 
«Ir?r^ ^^^^ °^ divorcer occur before the tenth year of 

?f/"^w- supposed to reflect the «alth of 

all f? K^""^^^"* '^"^ ^" * distortion. She ac'<nowledoes that they 
«re weighted but this is an unde^stateoient. By focusinc on the marriaoes 
or long duration, sr.e misses the fact that most divorces'involve families 
wiwn low incomes, ana the-e is an insignificant anount or value of marital 
P' operty* • 

Veitznan bases her conclusions on research conducted in Los 
^ztlV* Francisco Counties. She assumes that the social economic 

?^ " ^^"^ counties are aopHcable to the entire Country. The 
Scucied Jurisdictions include mostly Inne'- city urban areas, where there 
are a large numoe- of divorces involving lower incone families, blue collar 
worxers ana minorities. Although the inner citv Jurisdictions may repre- 
sent Zb-2U^ of the divorces, it is not aopropriate to aooly their social* 
economic characteristics to the countr^^'s entire divorced population. As 
in example, San Francisco has a median buying income of 524,600 while 
adjoining San Matso County's buying income exceeds 535,000. The income 
levei in t.'ie inner city Jurisdiction is almost 33^ lowe- than the adjoininc 
suburban County. 

i Data cathe-ea in Los Anceles County is not comoara&ie to that compiled 
in other Jurisdictions. Los Angeles County induces both the inner City or 
Los Angeles, and a large unincorporated area. The statistics consiaered 
collectively do not accurately reflect either an urSan or suburban situa- 
tion. In addition, the City of Los Anoeles is a ge-rymandered jurisdiction 
that In areas extends into the County. This t ends to disrupt the con- 
tinuity or the City's boundaries and neighborhoods. 

J" SMm^ry, the economic conclusions set forth in Lenore Weitiinan's 
The Divor ce Revolution are invalid for the following reasons: 

0 The research materials are at least one to two decades out of 
date. 

0 The conclusions do not take into consideration the econofnic 
Impact resulting from the feminist oriented domestic relations 
laws that have been passed in the last ten years. 

0 The sample data is distorted in that they by-pass the majority of 
divorced families and only e^nphasize the economic situation cf 
people that were divorced after a lengthy marriage. 

0 The research material focuses on the inner city situation of two 
cities, and is not apphcaole to society as a wnoie. 

0 Us-.ng Los Angeles County data because of the s:z9 and ijnpact of 
the City of Los Angeles does not yield findings that are repre- 
sentative of either ur-ar. or suburban jurisdictions In other 
parts of the Country. 
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PUBLIC LAV/ 98-373— AUG, 16. 19S4 



STATE CVlDEUNES FOR CHILD SUPPORT AWARDS 



"Sec. 4^.7 fa) Each S:ate, as a condition, for havinq its State plan 42 use 
approved u.ncer this part, musi establish guideline:* for child supoort 



award amounts within the State. The gxucelines may be established 
by law or by judicial or adminiicrative action. 

"(bi The gTiideiines established pursuant to subsection (a) shall be 
made availaole to a'l judges and other otnc.ais who have the power 
to determine child suppo'^ awards within such State, but need not 
be bint-r.? upon such judees or other omciais. 

"(c; The Secretar:.- sndi fumisn technical assistance to the States 
for establishing the guidelines, and each State shall fumisn the 
Secretary with copies of its guideUnes.". 

(bi The aaendinen: made by subsection (a^ shall become effective 
on October 1, 1957. 
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1712 Fairhill Drive 
Edge'vater, MO 21037 
June 1, 1987 



Honorable Daniel Rostenkowski , Chairman 
Convnittee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House c- Representatives 

^- Ac^^"9 Chairinan 

Subconwittee on p.)iic Assistance and 

Une-noloyment Cc...pensation 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Honorable Ten Mc.Millen 
4th Congressional District 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Honorable Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Chairsian 
SubcoTmittee on Social Security and Family Rchcy 
U.S. Senate 

Re: Opposition to Elements of Welfare 
Refom HR-1720 Based on Press Release 

Of Rais.ng Children for tbs following reasons!: ""^ ^tudy of the Costs 

f%^;^^s^"^.- l--/?L-tte:i-n^l^/" 

The Retirement Equity Act of 19S4 f9fl-'?q7^ nr«h4K.f. 
Kj-5-a.eoft..n^ 



Is^^bV,'s^h lro'?;°s^??^s'!L1'^ 

fuh^"?ons'u r 'o"": fl?r" ' - ' i f Kant-i.^ct^'^o" 



Iuher^^.!e^??=ar%^ ^'^Zl^.T r/rn^^i^l^e'^sTB""' '''T '° 
Census Report on Child Support.88-. Sf ?he monS! I tl ^"J"' 
separation agreeiients is paid. This is up fro^7a■'^c''^^«H'*^ ^"'""'^'"i' 
Bureau of .th% Census Report on Ch.ld sSp ^.e^M c f theMn] 

pa5?nTs2ppor^{:"" "''^"^ ^''^--^^ -"/ir^e'ady 



rpero?-d^:ei?ir?e'?it^Sni ?;:o°??inTin"':?rr rsstr sYt^^^^ 
^a^ian^"ir.:-;cer^^t'r,U7/rhortViVero^sll-^^^^"^ 

fact. Congref-rian Benjamin Cardin. forM Jea e" of MarvuSd?r J.'; '2 
?»"s 3t;ucturi.g^^t"e"state"Vt:e^l,'c°"R\^°: 
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0 During Margret Heckler's tenure as Secretary, there was an attempt to 
use Sec. 467 of the Wage Assignment Law (98-378) to duplicate the 
States experiences with domestic relations laws at the Fede-^al level. 
Section 467 requires that states adopt child support guidelines. It 
also mandates that the Secretary provide assistance to the States in 
developing guidelines. The assistance provided by Secretary Heckler 
consisted of the Robert S. Williams, PhD. consultant report which recom- 
mended the Melson Formula. This formula was developed by Judge Mel son 
of either Dover or Wilmington Delaware in 1977. 

0 The Melson and ether formulas contain unsubstantiated numbers that have 
no relation to reality. According to the Maryland Child Support Commis 
sion (Draft Guidelines, May 25, 1985), Judge Melson "looked in ne-s- 
papers and visited boarding houses and restaurants, and came up with : 
figure." The Melson Formula attempts to apply the alimony statutes to 
child support. 

0 In 1985, Lenore Weitzman's Divorce Revolution was published. Ms. 
Weitzman stites that "women with children experience a 77J!i decline in 
their stand of living in the first year after divorce." This is a false 
economic conclusion in at least three respects: 

The data is pre-1978, and does not take into consideration the 
impact of the feminist sponsored domestic relations laws that have 
been passed by the States. 

The research is based on two inner cities, and is not applicable to 
the entire country. 

Consideration w s only g.ven to those marriages of long duration 
where there was excessive wealth. This eliminates 75-90^ of the 
number of divorces. 

0 Both Linore Weitzman's false economic conclusions and Margret Heckler's 
Melson Formula rely on pre-1978 circumstances to justify the redistribu- 
tion ot income. There is too much reliance on the pre-1973 situation to 
be a coincidence. 8ased upon the pre-1978 emphasis, there -was an 
alleged conspiracy between Margret Heckler and the radical feminist 
groups including NOv^ to duplicate the feminist legislation passed by 
the States over'the past decade at the national level. 

On the basis of the above discussion, we request that the presumptive child 
support guidelines be deleted from the welfare reform legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Don Heine 
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(301) 952-3972 (W) 
(301) 956-3697 (H) 
June 14, 1987 



1712 Fairhm Drive 
Edgewater, Maryland 21037 



Parade Magazine 

Katharine UraHam, Chairman of the Board 
Benjamin C. Bradlee, Executive Editor 
Kathryn Stearns, Letters to the Editor 
Richard Cohen 

Washington Post 

libO lith Street, N.W. 

Wasnington, D.C.. 20071 



Dear Ladies *id Gentlemen: 

On March 9, 1987, I wrote to Kathryn Stearns and Richard Cohen of the 
Washington Post regarding Judy Mann's artii-'.e on "Tightening Child Support". 
Included with my letter were numerous attachments. These attachments con- 
tained documentation that address the issues identified in the left-hand 
column of the Parade article. Kathryn Stearns of "Letters to the Editor" made 
a commitment to print my response. However, she subsequently reneged. In 
addition, Richard Cohen stated that he would study the material and see where 
it would lead. He later refused to answer my telephone calls. With my 
co:t3ncnts on the current article, I am again forwarding a copy of my March 9, 
1987 letter with the attachments. Hopefully, the Washington Post will, for 
once in a decade, print true and accurate information concerning divorce and 
child Support. 

The phrase "in the wake of divorce the standard of living of the ex-wife 
falls by 73»..." is entirely false. It is based on the following flawed 
methodology (Attachment "D"): 



The data predates the feminist-sponsored domestic relations laws, 
and is 10-20 years out of date. 

The research material was compiled in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
and is not applicable to the entire country. 



Subject: "When A Husband Walks Out" 
Sunday, June 7, 1987 
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The author ignores over 90* of the divorces and only focuses on 



those marriages of long duration where the»'e was excessive wealth. 



The 732 statistic was set forth In Lenore Weitzman's book Divorce Revo- 
Jutions. Eighteen months ago, Judy Mann of the Washington Post wrote a review 
of the book. It was presented as a significant academic accomplishment when 
In fact It is academic trash. 

"Sixty percent of divorced fathers fail to support their children" is 
another gross falsehood. The 1983 Bureau of the Census Study on Child Support 
states that 882 of the support due under voluntary separation agreerrents is 
paid (Attachment "A"). The nonsupport issue is associated with cjurt orders 
resulting from paternity cases where only 552 of the money is paid. 

"If you are a 25-year-old woman today, you have a 20% chance of ending up 
an impoverished single mother" is an example of misrepresenting the facts. 
These statistics originate from the Bureau of Census Report on Fertility 
(Attachment "C")., They mean that for women between the ages of 18 and 24 
years of age, 31.12 of their children are born out of wedlock. The Parade 
article makes the assumption that women with children born out of wedlock will 
probably be poor. 

The entire article on "When A Husband Walks Out" is filled with misrep- 
resentations of fact, deceit, and falsehoods. Someday the Washington Post or 
the Parade Magazine will print an article on divorce that is not a reflection 
of NOW's hidden agendas, a compilation of lies, or a misrepresentation of 
facts. 



Sincerely, 




Don Heine 

Edgewater, Maryland 21037 
(301) 956-3697 



OH/ycg 



Enclosures 
cc: Washington Times 
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1712 Fairhm Drive 
Edgewater, Maryland 21037 

July 29, 1987 



Honorable Jim Wright, Speaker 
U. S. House of Representatives 

Honorable Daniel Rostenkowski, Chairman 
House Conmlttee on Ways and Means 

Honorable Thomas J. Downey, Acting Chairman 
House Subcommittee on Public Assistance and 
Unemployment Compensation 

Honorable Thomas McMlllen 
4th Congressional District 

Honorable Lloyd Bentsen, Chairman 
Senate Finance Committee 

Honorable Daniel Patrick Moynlhan, Chairman 
Senate Subcommittee on Social Security and 
Family Policy 

Honorable Barbara Mikulski 
United States Senate 

Honorable Paul Sarbanes 
United States Senate 



Dear Members of Congress; 

On Monday, July 13, 19B7, Members of the National Congress for Men, 
Silver Spring Chapter of Fathers United, National Council for Chlldrens 
Rights, and Children Unlimited met with staff from House Speaker Wright's 
office and Senator Bentsen's Finance Committee to discuss mandatory wage 
assignment, automatic child support Increases end other sections of the 
proposed Welfare Reform Legislation. 



Senator Bentsen's staff requested that we forward Information 
regarding the establishment of a nonadversary family court. This 
was a recommendation of the American Bar Association to the 1948 
Conference on Family Life (Attachment "A"). It Involves judges that 
arc specialists In domestic relations. In addition, the courts 
would have a technical support arm comprising psychiatrists, social 
workers and others. This support mechanism would have to be en- 
larged to address the contemporary situation. 



Re; HR-1720 (100-159) & S-1511 
Welfare Reform 
Opposition to Child Support 
Guidelines and Automatic With- 
holding of Child Support 
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To supplement the Family Court, there would be a need to revise the 
statistical bases contained within the various U.S. Bureau of the 
Census and USDA publications regarding household expenses. This 
information would assist the Courts in making objective decisions. 

In HR.1720, the provisions regarding incentives to ?tates to have 
mandatory wage assignments and the establishment of a Commission to 
study the interstate problems associated with nonsupport were 
inserted subsequent to the Public Hearings of February 198/. There 
is a need for the House Subcormittee on Public Assistance and 
Unemployment Compensation to have an additional Public Hearing to 
address the new provisions, and other issues. House Speaker 
Wright's staff suggested that we contact the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and request an additional Public Hearing. The Ways and Means 
Comnittee staff referred the request to Ms. Debra Col ton of the 
Subcommittee. Attempts were made to telephone Ms. Col ton. However, 
the calls were never returned. Your assistance is requested in 
having the HR-1720 (100-159) referred back to the House Subcommittee 
on Public Assistance and Unemoloyment Compenr-'tion for further 
study. 

The nonsupport issue is concentrated in the inner city aredS and Is 
associated with paternity cases, the under employed and unemployed. 
The proposed Mandatory Wage Withholding and the automatic increase 
provisions come down very heavy on the divorced dad who is already 
paying child support and other expenses. These sections discrimi- 
nate against the dad who is thrust into divorce against his will. 
The Judith Wallerstein and Joan Kelly study Surviving the Breakup 
(page 17) states that 75% of the divorces are Initiated by wives 
(Attachment "B"). 



Thank you for taking the time to consider our requests. 

Sinqerely, 



binqereiy, 

4^ ' ^fli</^si 



uon neine 

(301) 956-3697 (H) 

(301) 952-3972 (W) 

OH/ycg 
Enclosures 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATION OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION TO THE 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE 

RECOMMENDATIONS • 

1. That the American Bar Association approves the first recom* 
mendation by its representatives to the National Conference on 
Family Life as follows: 

This National Conference on Family Life records its convic- 
tions (1) that our present divorce laws are producing widespread 
evils, and (2) that our laws in the field of domestic relations, 
instead of constituting a bulwark, are themselves a continuing 
threat to the stability of marriage in contemporary America. 

Therefore, this Conference respectfully urges the President of 
the United States to appoint a Commission of ten or more citi* 
zens to reexamine our laws regulating both marriage and di« 
vorce, and our legal p'^ocedures in divorce cases, in terms 
their objectives, methods, and facilities; their results; and in 
the light of the social role they have to play in the preservation 
of the American Home. 

Such citizens should be outstanding leaders drawn from the 
fields of law, religion, medicine, education, and sociology. 

(The foregoing recommendation was unanimously adopted in prin- 
ciple by the Legal Section of the National Conference on Family 
Life on May 7, 1948.) 

2. That the American Bar Association approves the second recom- 
mendation by its representatives to the National Conference on 
Family Life as follows: 

This National Conference on Family Life urges the further 
.extension and establishment of Fanaily Courts and Juvenile 
Courts in accordance with these principles: (1) such courts 
should be presided over by judges who devote themselves to, 
and thus become specialists in, these fields; (2) such courts 
should have adequate hearing rooms, chambers, and other facili- 
ties suitable to their special purpose; (3) such courts should 
have adequate staffs including probation officers, psychiatrists, 
doctors, investigators, and social case workers; (4) such courts 
should have more generous budgets so that proper personnel 
can be attracted to and kept in these positions. 
(The foregoing recommendation was unanimously adopted in prin- 
ciple bv the Legal Section of the National Conference on Family 
Life on May 7, 1948.) 



♦These recomraendations were adopted by the House (page 103 et ^e^J. 
Q 302 
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3. That a Special Committee of the Association be appointed to 
cany forward the proposals embodied in tbe above resolutions. It 
is suggested that the committee be named "Special Committee on 
Divorce and Marriage Laws and Family Courts." 



REPORT 



To ike Board of Governors and the 
House of Delegates: 

At the mid-year meeting in Feb- 
ruary 1943 at Chicago you approved 
the following resolution: 

"Resolved, That the Board of 
Governors nereby authorizes the 
participation of the American Bar 
Association as a sponsoring organi- 
zation in the National Conference 
on Family Life, such participation 
to be limited and stated as follows: 

American Bar Association 

(Legal Section as to laws relat- 
ing to marriage, divorce, etc.) 

"Resolved Further, That the Presi- 
dent is authorized to appoint two or 
more representatives of the Asso- 
ciation to participate in preliminary 
work and attend the Conference, 
and report to the House of Dele- 
gates or Board of Governors con- 
cerning it." 

President Gregory appointed the 
undersigned. As instructed, we par- 
ticipated in the preliminary work of 
the National Conference, organized 
its Legal Section, attended its meet- 
ings held at Washington May 5-3, 
1948, and now submit our report. 

1. The Legal Section of the National 
Conference on Family Life 

The N'ational Conference on Family 
Life consists of 125 sponsoring organi- 
sations. They represent a great va- 
riety of interests dealing with differ- 
ent aspects of famOy life. 

To make orderly action possible 
several "action areas" were created 
by the Conference. One was the Legal 
Section to which all legal problems 
relating to the family wcre-ref'^rred. 



We were asked to set up this Legal 
Section and to conduct its meetings 
in Washington, which we did. We re- 
ceived valuable assistance from other 
groups, who joined with us through 
their representatives, notably the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers, 
National Association of Legal Aid 
Organizations, and the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association. 

The Legal Section held its public 
meetings in Washington on May 7, 
1948. It was presided over by Judge 
Paul W. Alexander, then Vice-Chair- 
man of our delegation. 

(In June 1 .48 Mr. Smith resigned 
as chairman because of the pressure 
of work connected with the Survey 
of the Legal Profession, and President 
Gregory appointed Judge Alexander 
to succeed him.) 

The record of that' meeting follows: 

"At the scheduled meeting of the 
Legal Section of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life, held May 7, 
1943, the following motion was duly 
made, seconded and unanimously 
carried: 

"That the Legal Section ap- 
prove in principle and transmit as 
Its legal report the Legal Section's 
report as previously submitted, 
and 

"That the Legal Section ear- 
nestly request the appropriate 
officer or officers or body of the 
Confereme promptly to pursue 
the recommendations of this sec- 
tion as submitted, with a view to 
obtaining action thereon, said rec- 
ommendations being summarized 
as follows: 

"Specific Recommendations 

"1. That the President of 
the United States be asked to 
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304 REPORT OF THE D 

Appoint a Commission to re- 
eiamine the laws regulating 
marriage and divorce^ and 
legal procedures in divorce 
cases. 

"2. That the Conference 
urge establishment of family 
and juvenile^ courts presided 
over by specialist juages and 
having adequate quartersi 
sUlSs, and budgets. 

"3. That the Conference 
urge immediate extension of 
Legal Aid offices aud low cost 
legal services." 

It will be noted that in our recom- 
mendations at the beginning of this 
report we do not include any recom- 
mendation as to immediate extension 
of Legal Aid offices and low cost ser- 
vices. That is because the American 
Bar Association is /Already emphati- 
cally on record and has its Standing 
Committee on Legal Aid Work and its 
Special Committee on Low-Cost Legal 
Service. 

We carried to the National Con- 
ference on Family Life the story of 
what the American Bar Association 
is doing in these important fields, but 
to ask the Association to resolve in 
their favor would be like carrying 
coals to Newcastle or, in Judge Van- 
derfailt's version, like carr^'ing owls 
to Athens. 

Because of the widely different fields 
of activity of the 125 supporting or- 
ganizations, it was deemed unwise to 
ask the Conference as a whole to 
adopt resolutions. That would have 
meant askiag persons to vote on 
matters beyond their competence and 
would have been unfair. 

Consequently the matters pertaining 
to law were acted upon by the Legal 
Section of the Conference and its 
unanimous vote has been reported 
above. 

2. Marriage and Divorce Lam 

As representatives of the American 
Bar Association we filed several in- 
terim reports and legal memoranda 
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with the National Conference on 
Family Life. After discussions with 
the officers of that Conference our 
committee agreed upon the content 
of its final report, which was filed in 
March 1948. 

Being a document of 29 pages, it is 
too long to reproduce here. An official 
copy is on file with the Secretary of 
the Association and the committee 
will supply copies to members of the 
Association on request. 

The members of the Association 
have been kept informed of o^ . ac- 
tivities through a series of articles in 
the Jotm^AL. The citations are 33 
KBJl2, 1207 (December 1947); 34 
KBJi2, 43 (January 1948) ; 34 AJB A J. 
195 (March 1948); and 34 AJBAJ. 
448 (June 1948). 

The principles which have guided us 
are two and can be stated. 

First, when the law bogs down 
badly, lawyers look to see if the fault 
may not be in the premise with which 
the law is forced to work. The great 
historical precedent is the rise of 
equity when the common law became 
too rigid tc accomplish justice. In 
our own lifetimes we have seen the 
new premise of workmen's compen- 
sation supplant the outworn premise 
of employers liability for "fault" in 
connection with accidents. 

It seems clear that this- premise of 
-punishment which permeates our di- 
vorce laws is outmoded and has been 
repudiated by the social conscience 
of modem society. We propose, there- 
fore, the new premise of prevention* 

Second, we believe there are areas 
of life which the law can learn better 
to control by enlisting the resources 
and techniques of other social sciences. 

The analogy which immediately 
comes to mind is that of the juvenile 
court. If a young boy has been ar- 
rested for some offense, he cannot be 
fined because he has no money and 
it is worse than useless to commit birn 
to some kind of children's prison. The 
law has v'-^ie great progress by calling 
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NATIONAL CON FERE 

in the aid of the church, the school, 
therapy, psychiatry, and recreation. 

How far divorces can be prevented 
may be an open question. We have 
some evidence that is distinctly ^1:1- 
couraging aod other evidence is ad- 
mittedly discouraging. 

We have not taken a doctrinaire 
poation. We know things could not 
be worse than they are. Along the 
lines we have suggested there is legiti- 
mate hope. 

Our position is that our proposcis 
warrant study by representatives of 
all groups that may have contribu* 
tioQS to make. 

The suggestion of a Presidential 
Commission follows the precedent of 
the Commission on Higher Education 
whose reports have received nation- 
wide attention. It is hardly necessary 
to add that, as our proposal is entirely 
non-political, it should not formally 
be presented until after the political 
e.Tcicements of a presidential election 
year are over. 

Then the proposal should be put 
forth promptly. We desire to obtain 
the benent of the enormous amount 
of publicity which has appeared in 
the magazines, newspapers, and peri- 
odicals. We are especially happy to 
be able to reporc that this publicity 
has been overwhelmingly favorable 
and that great credit has been given 
to the American Bar Association for 
its courage and intelligence in attack- 
ing a problem which everyone knows 
is tough and far from simple. 

3. Family Courts 

Reform of the divorce laws will do 
no good unless we can establish new 
procedures in couns which are es- 
pecially designed and equipped for 
the purpose. 

Such courts we call family courts. 
They should have jurisdiction over 
all problems, civil and criminal, that 
directly affect the family or its mem- 
bers. Equitable as well as legal reme- 
dies should be in their hands. 
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The judges need to be experts and 
the only way they can become expert 
is by devoting themselves to this type 
of judicial work year after year. 

They ip'j^t have adequate staffs. 
This means probation officers, inves- 
tigators, case workers, psj'chiatrists. 
The personnel must be decently paid ; 
in fact, the salaries must be enough to 
attract and keep the best type of per- 
sonnel. 

Of course this will cost more money 
than the typical divorce court costs 
today in terms of money. What must 
be made plain to the American people 
is that the total cost of the adminis- 
tration of justice is no more than a 
drop in the bucket of national or stace 
expenses, and further that the cost of 
our present divorce system in terms 
of human tragedy has become too high 
to be tolerated any longer. 

The American Bar Association has 
always been sympathetic to the evo- 
lution of family courts. The time is 
ripe to give the movement a great 
forward push. 

That is the objective of our second 
recommendation. 

4. Special Committee on Divorce and 
Marriage Laws and Family 
Courts 

To implement our two resolutions 
we ask for the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of the Association. 

As a delegation we have carried out 
the mission assigned to us. 

To continue as a "delegation" seerns 
awkward. A special committee fits 
into the operating structure of the As- 
sociation. 

The practical situation is this. The 
National Conference on Family Life 
has no power to bind its members and 
so will not take amrmative action it- 
self. It will continue as a liaison body 
and it will help us reach and enlist 
the support of those of its members 
who can be powerful allies. Many of 
these have already pledged their sup- 
port. 
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306 NATIONAL CONFERe:NC£: ON- FAMILY LIFE 



The members of the National Coq* 
ference on FamUy Life look to the 
American Bar Association for leader- 
ship. Public opinion has been taught 
to look to the American Bar Associa* 
tioQ for leadership. 

Unquestionably the Association's 
prestige and the goodwill it enjoys 
create a rarely favoraole opportunity. 

It is perfectly plain to those of us 
who have, for the time being, been 
your representatives in this area of 
legal action that by prompt and de- 



cisive action now the Association can 
make a major contribution to the 
stability and moral health of the 
Aiiierican family, and so to the well, 
being of our nation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Pactl W. Alexandeb, 

CAatrman 
Charlotte E, Gatteb 
Clarence Kolwtck 
William P. MacCrackzn 
William L. RA^fSOM 
Reginald Heber Smith 
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Attach f^€A^T ^ B 



The Ambiance of Divorce 
The Decision to Divorce 



People opt for divorce for complex motives, some of which have little, 
if any, relation to marital incompatibility. Unlike the decision (o marry, 
the decision to divorce rarely occurs by mutual consent in families 
with children. Customarily, one partner wtnSs lo gel out of the marriage 
with a great deal more passion than the other. Many limes, only one 
partner wants lo get out at all. For instance, in our stndv^ women 
took the final step to terminate the marriag e In three-fourths of the 
cases, while geajjv half the huihands stronglylflnnoied I ft^jy decis ion. 
On the other nan3 ^n^-thirH of the women ^Htcrlv opposed the divorce > 
Including some who had Bled for the divorce originally themselves ou t 
of anger and hurt pride* 

Whoever was t!<e Initiator, the differences between husband and wife 
over the decision to divorce set the tone for the interactions of the sep* 
aratlon period. The parent who opted for the dl voice, we found, tended 
to see the children as relatively well and adjusting to the crisis without 
dilRculty. The parent who disapproved of the divorce, however, was 
more likely to perceive the children as suffering or In crUls. Such dif- 
ferences in regard to the decision to divorce and the aggrieved re- 
sponses of the marital partner who opposed It usually lie at the root of 
litigation over child custody. 

The nature and circumstances of the decision to divorce, in turn, 
become factors In the child s capacity to cope, immediately or eventually, 
with the family rupture. To set the general framework, there appears to 
be an Important link betweeii the child's success in coping and his or 
her capacity to understand and make good sense of the sequence of the 
disntptive events within the family. The child's efforts at mastery are 
strengthened when he understands the divorce as a serious and carefully 
considered remedy for an important problem, when the divorce appears 
purposeful and rationally undertaken', and Indeed succeeds In bringing 
relief and a happier outcome for one or both parents. The child's under- 
tlinding Is reinforced by the perceived Improvement in the condition of 
a parent, and thus, thougli the transition period may he difficult, the 
child's overall sense of coherence and order not undermined. More- 
over, under these circumstances, the child's very efforts at mastery may 
he additionally rewarded by a greater understanding of t!ie nature of 
human relationships in general. 

Convenely, where the divorce unplanned, undertaken impulsively, 
pursued in anger or guilt over fancied or- real misdeeds, or where the 
divorce coincides with other unrelated family crises, the child^s capacity 
lo cope is severely burdened. He is likely to be confused and bewildered 
and feel that his parents lack rational direction. If he feels they are 
driven hy hate or mere impulse, he may perhaps conclude that there is 
no rational way to comprehend the distress that he and the other chil- 
dren have experienced. Thus, the basis on which the divorce decision is 
taken can have long-standing consequences for the child's capacity not 
only to integrate the experience, but also for Ms attitude and assessment 
of his parents and, through this, his view of the entire adult world. 

Judith Wallerstein & Joan Kelly, 
^ Surviving the Breakup (1980). 
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1712 Fairhill Drive 
Edgewater, Maryland 21037 

September 12, 1987 

U. S. House of Representatives 

Hon. Jim Wright, Speaker 

Hon. Daniel Rostenkowski , Chairman 

Hon. Thomas McMillen 

Hon. Thomas J. Downey, Acting Chairman 

U. S. Senate 

Hon. Lloyd Bentsen, Chairman 
Hon. Daniel Moynihan. Chairman 
Hon. Barbara Mikulski 
Hon. Paul Sarbanes 

U. S. Attorney General 
Hon. Edwin Meese 

State of Maryland 

Hon. William Donald Schaefer, Governor 

Hon. J. Joseph Curran, Attorney General 

House Judiciary Committee 

Senate Judicial Proceedings Committee 

Senator Gerald Winegrad 

Delegate Mike Busch 

Delegate John C. Astle 

Delegate Don £. Lamb 

Re: Welfare Reform ^ Request 
for a Legal, Performance 
Audit ind Background Investi- 
gation of the Child Support 
Enforcement Agencies 

Dear Members of Congress, Governor Schaefer, Members of the 
Maryland General Assembly, and U. S. and Maryland Attorney 
Generals: * ' 



y, . T^*^®,^** misuse and abuse of resouces within the 

Administration of the Child Support Enforcement aqencies at both 
the Federal and State levels. T.ior to any legislative action, 
there should be a joint investigation at both the State and 
federal level's considering the legal, performance and background 
aspectt- of thd prcrrram. This position is based upon the 
following allegations. 

Margret Heckler, while Secretary of DHUS, conspired with 
radical feminism groups including Lenore Weizman, to use the 
Office of Child Support Enforcement to implement the feminist 
policy of redistribution of income. Section 467 of the Wage 
Assignment Law (98-378) was used to reestablish the states 
experience! with f erainiat-sponsored domestic relations laws at 
the Federal level. Section 467 requires that states adopt child 
support guidelines. It also mandates that the Secretary provide 
assistance to the States in developing guidelines. The 
5"^f?*"^* P^®^^^«^ by Secretary Heckler consisted of the Robert 
S. Williams, PhD. Consultant Report which recommended the Melson 
Formula. This formula waa made up by retired Judge Melson of 
either Dover or Wilmington, Delaware, in 1977. The Melsor. and 
other formulas within the Report contain unsubstantiated numbers 
that have no relation to reality. According to the Maryland Child 
Support Council (Draft Guidelines, May 25, 1985), Judge Melson 
"looked in newspapers and visited boarding houses and 
restaurants, and came up with a figure/* The Melson Formula 
attempts to apply the alimony statutes to child support. 
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To publlcii* Margr«t H«ckl«r's action, L«nor« W«iti,Tian 
published h«r book Divorc> R«volution . It s«t forth th« fals« 
•conomic conclusion that "woman with children «xo«rianc9 a 73^ 
d«clln« in th«ir standard of living in th« first y«ar aft«r 
divorce.' N«wspap«rs and talk shows all ov«r th« country, 
including th« Washington Post . s«nsationalii«d and pr«s«nt«d th« 
work as baing a great academic accomplishment, when in fact, it 
is trash. The false economic conclusion is based upon pre-1978 
data compiled in two inner city counties ^that focused on only 
marriages of long duration where there was excessive wealth. The 
emphasis on the pre-1978 situation by both Margret Heckler and 
Lenore Weitiman is the unifying factor. Nineteen seventy-eight 
is the beginning of .the feminists domestic relations laws at the 
state level. These laws i^zm based upon the {..nciple of all win 
or lose depending upon who gets custody and the linkage to 
alleged spousal abuse. 

The Robert G. Willia.ts, PhD. Consultant Report is an 
embarrassment to the United States Govern.tient and the academic 
community. There is no economic basis for any of the numbers 
within the Report. Since the release of the Report, Mr. Williams 
has been traveling around the country sneaking whatever portions 
of the Report he can through the court systems of the states. 
This is substantiated by comments from the Administration of the 
Oregon Courts. Those court systems that have adopted portions of 
the Dr. Williams Report should be identified. It was stated by 
the Oregon Courts System in its December 1986 Draft Guidelines 
which incorporate elen^f&nts of the Melson and other formulas that 
child support delinquency would probably increase. 

In Maryland, under Anne Helton, both public funds and the 
Office of the Child Support Enforcement Agency have been used to 
deceive the Maryland General Assembly and the general public. 
Furthermore, che position of Administrator has been used to lobby 
for and implement radical feminist policy. 



Sometime during 1986 and early 1987, public service 
television announcements were distributed to the Baltimore area 
stations. One release depicted a white middle income child 
calling his rather asking for child support. Another illustrated 
1 white upper-income child calling his f2.ther and saying "don't 
go skiing, send your child suppoi't." Th:.s is contrary to the 
Maryland Child Support Enforcemont Advisory Council's 1984 
Report. The Report, of which Ms. Helton assisted in the 
preparation^ states that the nonsupport issue is focused in the 
City of Baltimore and is the result ?f births by teenagers, 
unemployment, disability, and incarceration. According to the U. 
S. Office of Child Support Enforcement, the falsified public 
service announcements were funded by Maryland's Child Support 
Enforcement Agency. This action represents the use of public 
funds to deceive the general public. 

In 1985, Ms. Helton and other members of the Maryland 
Child Support Advisory Council attempted to deceive the Maryland 
General Assembly in their testimony on the Wage Assignment Bills 
(HB 618 and SB 58) . No references were given to either the 
Federal requirements for Child Support Guidelines or the 
establishment of ^ild Support Advisory Committees. Attach nt 
"A" is a copy o Ann Helton's testimony. It documents ^ ^e 
deceit. 

In the sprinc; of 1987, M« Helton again attempted to 
deceive the Maryland '^^neral Ass^ in her testimony o . Senate 

BilX 706. This Bill would have the State's Child Support 

Enforcement Administration the right to establish child support 
guidelines. It was a means of implementing the Melson Formula. 
When questioned by the State Senators abouu the Molson Formula, 
she responded with comments about the success of the New Jersey 
Formula. 
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Sine* thm attempt to d^ceiv* th* Maryland General 
Assembly in 1985, M«. Helton has b^^n traveling all ov«r th* 
St«t« lobbying for th* M^lson Formula which has no formal status. 
Sh« has usttd tf r^sourcss of hsr office to conceal other 
formulas from the general public. This is in conflict with both 
the Maryland General Assembly and thf A<iministration of Courts 
which have rejected the Mel son Formul*. 

.Ms. Helton has used her office to disseminate falsified 
information regarding child support arrearages. The Introduction 
to the Child Support Guidelines (Melson Formula) adopted by th<» 
Maryland Child Support Advisory Council contains a $400 million 
arrearages figure. When questioned in September 1986, in front 
of Maryland S'cat'j Senator Gerald Winegrad, regarding the $400 
million figure, she admitted that it includes all cases that 
were never closed. Ms. Helton stated that the open cases go as 
far back as the late 1930' s. Some of these children are now 
45-55 years old. 

At the Federal level, Mr. Wayne Stanton, Administrator of 
the /amil.Y Support Administration, deceived the general public in 
his comments contained within the Vashi » igton Times article of 
April 28, 1987, regarding welfare. Mr. Stanton included 
references to child support guidelines within hii discussion. He 
created the impression that child support guidelines would reduce 
welfare. Child support guidelines distributed under the 1984 
Wage Assignment Law (PL 98-378) have an insignificant 
relationship to welfare. I called Mr. Stanton's office, and 
inquired about the misrepresentation of facts. I was informed by 
the Public Affairs Officer that "they don't have to tell the 
truth. 

Jurisdictions are required to demonstrate that there is * . 
annual increase in the amount of nonsupport collected. 
Approximately 66% of all child support is paid. Nonsupport is 
concentrated in the inner city minority areas where median familv 
incomes are one-half of the suburban jurisdictions. It iv 
characteristic of the teenagers, unemployed, and paternity cases. 
In addition, the typical employed nonsupport father is in an 
occupation not conducive to wage liens. They are contract 
laborers, tradesmen, craftsmen, and of f-the-books employees. The 
amount of money that can be collected is nearing the point of 
diminishing returns. To increase the dollar amount collected, 
state's attorneys are pulling in paying fathers under URESA for 
ail increase. The courts are rubber stamping the process. Brown 
^» gygwn (Case #17-149-37R-112) in Baltimore County, Maryland, is 
an excellent example. The $tj».te' s Attorney filed pleadings that 
were deficient on 13 points. The father's rights were further 
violated by having the State's Attorney schedule the hearing 
instead of the courts. There is a need to ientify the type of 
practices that the State's Attorneys and Child Support 
Enforcement agencies &re using to show increases in the dollar 
amounts of arrearages collected. 

In conclusion, based upon the above discussion, there are 
tufficient grounds to warrant both a Federal and State 
investigation of the child support enforcement agencies. This 
joint investigation should indue a format that addresses legal, 
performance, j^nd background issues. 
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Don Heine 

(201) 956-3697 (Home) 
(301) 952-3972 (Work) 
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|0 DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 



BILL Ho. I HB 618 COMHITTEBs Judxcxary 

TZTLBl Child or Spousal Support - Earnxngs wxthholdxng 
St«t«»«nt by; Ann C, Helton, Executive Oxrector 

Ch^ld Support Enforcement Admxnxstratxon 
D 8 K POSITIONS 

Support wxth Amendment 

House Bxll 618 would requxre that support payments be 
wxthheld from the earnxngs of parents vhose chxld support 
oblxgatxons are overdue . 

At you nay know, the Congress passied, and the President 
sxgned xnto law, the chxld Support Enforcement Amendments 
of 1984 (p.L. 98-378). Thxs law, whose purpose xs to 
strengthen and xmprove chxld support servxces natzonwxde« 
was passed unanxmously by both House of Congress. • In 
recognxtion of the eff ectxveness of earnxngs wxthholding, 
the eederel legxslatxon requxre that all states enact . 
xncome wxthholdxng law**. In additxon, the federal law 
provxdes for expedxted establxshemnt and enforcement 
of support orders, mandatory xntercept/.n of state and 
federal xncome tax refunds, establxshment of paternxty 
to ege 18, the use of Ixens, bonds and securxty to guarantee 
payment xn cases of payors who are Ixktly to be' delinquent , 
and numerous other admxnxstratxve changes. The law also 
calls for a gradual reductxon xn federal fxnancial partxc- 
xpetxon by the Federal Government xn admxnxstr^ve costa 
from 70* to 66* by 1990 and payment of xncentxves to 
the stetes based upon thexr eifxcxency and eff ectxveness. 

Although Maryland, xs far ahead of most suv es xn xmplementxng 
»any of the. program xmprovementf xn p.L. ?8-378, we fall 
short xn complyxng wxth the xncome wxthholdxng sectxons. 
Present law provxdes for xmposxtxon of a lien on earnxngs 
xf an obligor xs 30 days xn arrears. After thxs txme, 
a petxtxon for a Ixen may te fxled. At thxs poxnt, the 
«xmxlarxty between current law and the bxll we arc cor.sxder- 
ing ends, irnder present law, xf the oblxgor xa actually 
served with show-cause order and objects, nothxng happens 
until a hearxng xs lield. After long delays because of 
docket backlogs, the judge stxll has the dxscretxon not 
to order a Ixen; The oblxgor may raxse any excuse for 
non-payment, excuses that would not gxven any credence 
if raxsed in an ordxnar^ debt col xon case. And thxs 
xs where the system drags on and ^reaks down. 



For Additional Information Contacts Dale Balfour 269-29. 
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8XXX NO.t HB 618 



At pr«stntr more Chan 60% of Che courc ordered child supporc 
ctsts handled by che Child Supporc Enforcetnenc Adniniscracion 
are ac lease 60 days in arrears. Arrearages cocal well 
over $300 million in ry 1964. EnacCmenC of Che income 
wichholding legislation being considered by chis commiccee 
would go a long way coward reducing che number of delinquenc 
cases, creacmg greacer efficiency in the courcs and 
child supporc agencies, removing any scigaia now associaced 
wich litins on income, and mosc imporCanCly, ensure chaC 
Chousands of Maryland children regularly receive Che 
financial support Chey are enCiCled Co and need Co survive. 

The proposed HB 618 incorporaces che ma^or desirable 
features chaC are required by che Federal scacure and 
ChaC we vll worked for during che 1984 session. They 
are as follows^ 

" a requiremenC for a condicional order of income wiCh* 
holding in every supporc order 

* che aucomacic criggering of wage wichholding 

- a requiremenv ChaC wichholding occur wichouc need for 
aaendnenc co che underlying supporc order 

- procedural proceccions for che obligor chaC are in 
compliance wich Che due process requiremencs in Maryland 

" provision for cerminaCion of wiCi. holding 

* decailed language regarding employers' righcs and 
obligacions 

- priociCy of supporc collecCion 

- interscace wage wichholding 

We would like Co recommend chac SecCion 10-128 (page 9) 
be amended Co delece che requiremenC chac che recipienc 
reporc a change of address co che enployer if che employer 
is sending .che paymenc to che supporc enforcemenc agency. 
Suggesced language follows: 

line 30 afcer courC: add and 

line 32 order.* and change and co or 
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WELFARE REFORM 
Submlttcl :o US senate 



t| on Karch 2, 1988 

!; , The Myth Of Nonsupport 

By Don Hetne 
^.j . 1712 Falrhlll Drive 
I.; Edgewater, Maryland 21637 
(301) 956-3697 

t'i 

' For over~a decade' the .Tjedla has deceived the general public regarding 
tfie facts behind n^nsupport. By crossrefereaclng the various Bureau of the 
Census reports on' nonsupport and fertility. Survey of Buying Powers annual 
nedlan buying Income statistics, vital statistics generated by the states. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports on unemployment^ the Maryland Child 
Support Coawilsslon s 198A Report, Senator Moynlhans book on Nation and 
Family , employment characteristic table prepared by the Maryland Child 
Support Enforcement Administration released In July 1987, and observing 
hours of the 800 nonsupport cases heard In Prince George's County 
Maryland the myth of nonsupport can be explained. 

•I -The Bureau of the Census leports on nonsupport clearly state 707, of 
all child support Is paid. The following accounts for the 30% arrearages 

* Unemployed- 60%. Of nonsupport fathers are unemployed. Only 1% earn over 

- -~ $29,000 a year. 

-* Underemployed- 20% to 30% Of all nonsupport fathers. 

i ~* Paternity- 50% of all nonsupport fathers. Unlike marriage , there Is no 
permanent commitment. 

• * Teeaages- Combination of the above. 

"4 Illegal Occupations- Combination of the above. 

* Unrecorded Income- This Includes off the books jobs, trade and crafts - 
^ , R"'en doing part-time jobs, contract laborers shifting 

jobs and contract agent situations. 

* S'xls-t Census Bureau Reports- Census Bureau reports only surveyed 
VJcmen. This reduces the amount owe^* frotn '07, to 

-2A%-257,. 

* Inner City - Nonsuppv/rt Is concentrated in the Inner cities and ^1m 

the corridors extending Into the surburbs. Only 20% of 
the child support owed In the Inner city jurisdictions 
is paid. The situation Is the result of the above factors. 

* Incarcerated- At anytime 9%-lU% of nonsupport fathers are In jail. 

* Do N'Jt Know They Have to Pay- At the bottom of the social, economic, 

and Intellectual pile there are about 
A%-57, of the nonsupport fathers that do 
' not know or understand that they must pay 

child support. 

I 

The nonsupport Issue wlJl continue. This Is because you can not get 
something out of oothlng* The C* iid i. oport guidelines and the mandatory 
wage assignment proposals are att-^ks on marriage, husbands, soos 
and men lo general. The Intent Is to get Dads locked Into assystem 
where they pay mere and more until they becorre Indentured servants. 
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STATEMENT TO THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
ON 

THE FAMILY SECURITY ACT 
BY 

NANCY M. NEUMAN, PRESIDENT 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
MARCH 3» 1988 

The League of Women Voters of the United States (LWVUS) appreciates the 
opportunity to conaent on S. 1511, the welfare reform legislation 
currently before the committee. 

From Its Inception In 1920, the League has had a deep commitment to 
helping Impoverished and low-Income persons. To this end. League 
members have worked to end discrimination In employment and education, 
and we have worked to Improve the quality of and access to programs 
designed to help the poor. 

As you know, the League Is a nonpartisan, volunteer citizen education 
and political action organization made up of 1,200 state and local 
Leagues In all 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. We repre8.-nt more than 250,000 members and supporters. 

The League of Women Voters has some serious concerns about S. 1511, the 
Family Security Act, which the committee Is currently debating. Our 
concerns are based on the League's current position on Income 
assistance, which was adopted In 1971. It states In part that "the 
LWVUS believes that the federal government bears a major responsibility 
for providing Income assistance to meet the basic needs of all persons 
In the United States who are unable to work, whose earnings are 
inadequate, or for whom jobs are not available." Further, the LWVUS 
believes that the federal government should set Income and eligibility 
standards and that "benefit levels jhould be sufficient to provide 
decent, adequate standards for food, clothing and shelter. Supportive 
services should be available — but not compulsory — for participants 
In Income assistance programs." 

Our concerns about S. 1511 are based not only on the aforementioned 
position, but on the results of a nationwide survey that the League 
recently completed on the extent of unmet T.eeds across America. The 
survey was conducted In conjunction with a two-year League study on 
Meeting Basic Human Needs, which looks at unmet needs in four areas: 
adequate Income, nutrition, housing and access to health care, in 
order to document unmet needs throughout America and in order to 
educate League members, the League of Women Voters Education Fund 
(LWVEF), the 501(c)(3) citizen education counterpart to the League of 
Women Voters of the United States, designed a four-part community 
profile. The survey, ^Ich vas conducted by t.ague volunteers, 
involved more than 700 local Leagues In all 50 states. They collected 
the following infotmatiotj: 

Lemographic data about the coumunity being surveyed, including 
population statistics, unemployment rates, minority population and 
poverty rate. 

Program participation rates from local public and private 
social service agencies regarding the number of families and/or 
Individuals requesting assistance. 

Pj grcertions on the extent of unmst needs in the community. 
This information was obtained by interviewing social service 
administrators, caseworkers, volunteers at private shelters and food 
banks, public officials, hospital administrators and school personnel. 
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More than 6,500 Indlvlduala were Interviewed at the local levii. As 
additional 280 state-level adnlnlstrators and elected offlclala were 
asked similar stlons regarding unaet needs from the state 
perspective. ^ 

Information on assistance available for specific needs . This 
information was obtained by Including In the profile five hypothetical, 
but realistic case studies of Individuals In need. For each of the 
cases. League members Investlgate^^whiUt coBnunlty resources would be 
available to an Individual In those circumstances, what 'iccumentatlon 
would be required and how long a waiting period. If any, there would 
be. League members also docimented the effort Involved In obtaining 
assistance. I.e., the number of telephone calls required* the number of 
trips to various social service agencies and the quality of the service 
received. 

Soon the LWVEF will be Issuing a full report analysing the data that 
Leagues gathered. However, because the survey results are pertinent to 
our views about S. 1511, we wanted to provide preliminary information 
to the committee as you consider the Family Security Act. 

The results of this survey point up that changes are needed in the 
welfare system as it currently exists. Moreover, they highlight some 
of the Leagued concerns with S. 1511. The League of Women Vetera is 
deeply troubled by the entire "welfare reform" debate as it la 
currently structured. There arft many who would Hke to eliminate the 
welfare system entirely, and there are thos^ who believe that the 
problem is the welfare system Itself. Ilje League believes that the 
problem is not the welfare system per se, but the larger problem of 
poverty. We are wary of comprehensive welfare reform proposala that 
set up great expectations that the "welfare problem" will be "solved." 

The League is uneasy, therefore, that in the framework of thia debate, 
S. 1511 falls short in overcoming some of the major problems that 
currently exist in the "welfare system." We believe that there are a 
number of changes that have to be made to 3. 1511 in order to achieve 
true welfare reform. If these changea, as outlined below, are not 
made, the resulting bill could place many recipients in <; situation 
worse than their current situation. 

League concerns Include two very basic conceptual lasues. One is the 
issue of funding. The League firmly believes that for any welfare 
reform to aucceed it is necessary to put sufficient money into the 
program. We believe that the $5.6 billion provided over five years in 
the Rouse*passed bill is more realistic to achieve the ends of true 
welfare reform than the $2.6 billion provided for in S. 1511. Without 
adequate funding, such as that provided in the Rouse bill, we are 
concerned that Congress could set up great expectations without 
providing the funds needed to reach those expectations. 

This concern is backed up by the results of our survey which show time 
and again that there is inadequate funding and increased demand for 
welfare services. The vast maiority of community officials and service 
providers (67X) interviewed said that the demand for assistance has 
Increased over the past three years. Many of the reapondents, 
particularly those from large metropolitan areas with large minority 
populations, reported that their cjomunltles have been unable to meet 
the increasing demand. Sixty-two percent reported that their 
communities had the. same or fewer funds with which to provide income 
assistance and 81 percent attributed this to the cutback in federal 
funds. 
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Respondents considered deteriorating econoialc conditions and an 
Increase In households headed by women as two najor reasons for the 
increased demand for Incone assistance. Only lOZ of those Interviewed 
felt that the problem of Income Inadequacy was due to "people not 
wanting to work." 

Many of the respondents felt that large percentages of families 
eligible for assistance were not participating In the programs. The 
number one reason cited for low participation was "red tape — hassles 
and long waiting lines — as well as the documentation required." 

Most of the respondents supported Increased funding for assistance 
programs* with three out of four favoring Increased funding for health 
care and housing programs and 60 percent supporting more funding for 
Income assistance and food programs. Respondents overwhelmingly 
supported Increasing the size of Income assistance grants to the 
working poor» children and female->headed households. 

A second League concern centers on the provision In S. 1511 that 
provides for valvera, and the phlloaophy behind It. S. 1511 would 
allow up to 10 states to receive waivers from current federal 
regulations in order to lump Income assistance programs together. This 
Is designed to give the states greater "flexibility" and to provide for 
**lnnovation" In administering these programs. However, we believe that 
the waivers contained In S. 1511 would, In essence* allow states to 
block grant their Income assistance programs. 

The League has bad a irutaber of objections to the concept of waivers, or 
Mock grants, particularly as they have been used by the Reagan 
Administration since the earl> 19806. Because the Leaguers position on 
Inco&e assistance Is based on i.he premise that the federal government 
must bear a major responsibility for Its cltlzenb In the welfare 
system, and because the League position stresses that federal 
regulations are necessary to provide uniformity and falmers throughout 
the statea, the concept of waivers goes against our basic premises and 
positions In this area. 

Moreover » there are laany ways to provide flexibility and Innovation to 
states under both existing law and the House bill. For Instance* 
waivers are now available under Section 1115 of the Social Security Act 
and the Bouse bill, H.R. 1720, provides for a number of apeclflc 
demonstration projects, but no block grants or waivers. The Senate 
bill. In contrast, specifically allows for the block granting of 8 
programs* Including Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
Supplemental Security Income and Title XX (Social Services Block 
Grant). It would allow 10 states to receive waivers from these 
programs from the Department of Health and Human Services, thereby 
continuing to receive their share of funds appropriated for the 
programs without having to operate these programs. The League is 
strongly opposed to this provision and believes that It should be 
eliminated, or at the very least, contain strong protections for 
participants. 

The League also has concerns about the the Job Opportunities and Paslc 
Skills Training Program (JOBS). While we applaud the emphasis In 5. 
1511 on states providing a range of education, employment anc :ralning 
programr to recipients, we are disturbed that the provision reads that 
states "may" rather than "shall" provide this range of services. While 
we can support some flexibility for the states, this provision goes far 
beyond mere flexibility. 

S. 1511 requires that states provide for mandatory participation of 
recipients, yet it does not require states to offer a variety of 
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programs to recipients. This could result In recipients being forced 
to participate In a limited number of programs such as vorkfare and 1ob 
search. This Is unacceptable to the League and would be a step back 
from current lav* 

Further, the League believes that the Senate bill must guarantee that 
states will provide a number of education, employment and training 
options to participants. This Is extremely Important since 
participation in these programs is mandatory and failure to participate 
could result in aanctions* 

Another specific issue of concern to League members is that of support 
services* Our position is very clear that support services such as 
child care, health care, and transportation should be made available to 
participants in education, training and employment programs. S. 15 U 
does not guarantee child care, but provides that states shall assure 
adequate child care at the current rate of up to $160 per month. The 
League believes that S. 1511 must be amended to guarantee child care, 
S. 1511 demands that recipients participate in education, training and 
employment programs; it must in turn demand that the states provide 
adequate child care for these recipients* Further, the League would 
like to ece the rates in S. 1511 incr ied from $160 to at least those 
levels uet in the House bill ($200 pex week)* 

In addition, we believe that S* 1511 should extend child care and 
health care to welfare recipients moving into the work force* The 
current debate on welfare reform recognizes the critical natur<. 
transitional services, since it does recipients no good to obtain 
employment and immadiately lose all health care and child care benefits 
which hsve been available to them in training programs and AFDC* 

S* 1511 is similar to current law In that it provides for four months 
of child care, but It then expands this to give the states the option 
to extend for up to five additional months* Again, we believe that 
states must guarantee this child care and would like to see it extended 
even beyond this time period* Transitional Medicaid benefits should 
also be extended for a longer time period, such as the provision 
originally provided for in H.R* 1720 which would guarantee benefits for 
up to 2A months* 

The need for child care and transitional child and health care is 
highlighted by some of our survey results. One example illustrates the 
point* A League member writes that; "The public aid official was very 
strongly set that one of the major problems is the fact that some of 
these people are worse off if they take a .1ob than if they don*t. 
Usually it would be a low paying Job and people hesitate to take jobs 
because they ran*t afford to give up benefits. Assuming the children 
would need day care, this is very expensive and the programs for day 
care 9h<»i8tance have long waiting lists*** 

Respondents were also concerned about the crisis in health care. In 
particular, they noted that the high cost of medical care, the failure 
of employers to provide health insurance and the ineligibility of many 
poor and low-income families for Medicaid as barriers to receiving 
health care* 

The League strongly backs the inclusion in S. 1511 of a provision that 
would extend AFDC benefits to families where both parents are 
unemployed. This is allowed, but not guaranteed under current law, and 
at present only half the states offer this benefit* Both H.R. 1720 and 
S* 1511 would mandate t1i«it all the states provide this benefit while 
providing adequate funding for the provision. S* 1511 and H.R* 1720 
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both also make IffiprovemeBts on the curreBt child support enforcenent 
system, provisions which the League supports. We would strongly oppose 
ry attenpta to scale back these provisions. 

Id general, the conments ve received from Leegue nembers throughout 
the country expressed exasperation with a systen that provided a 
nlnlnum of assistance! if any, with a maximum amount of red tape. The 
following cooment is typical of those that the LWVEF received: "The 
(systen) ie geared to help only those who are totally without any 
resources . . . instead of supporting (a) young family in its efforts to 
become self-reliant and self-supporting, the system encourages 
increasing dependence.** 

Other coiBments reflected the reality that the system frequently 
excludes eligible individuals from receiving assistance. **Hany 
individuals are denied benefits due to missing an interview, blanks not 
filled in on an application, information incomplete or not verified, 
status reports not received on time, or forms being lost at the food 
staop or AFDC offices." Manv Leagues included copies of the paper work 
that had to be completed before eligibility for assiatance could be 
determined* In many cases » the documentation vent far beyond that 
vhich most *^iddle-class** people think is necesaary to keep on hand. 
Thus, when an economic crisis hits the formerly niddle-claas , not only 
do they have too nany assets to be eligible for aasistance (i«e, a 
late-iDOdel car) , they are caught unprepared and without the necessary 
documentation they would need to apply for assistance.** 

Even for those who have the nev2SSAry documentation, assistance may be 
elusive. The Eureka, California League reported on one individual it 
tried to h^lp. **He was treated like dirt, never like a person. When 
he went to *Welfare,* he was that he must have a paper from 
'Unemployment.* When he immediately produced such paper, he was told 
that he had to go to *Unenployment* after he had been to *Welfare«*** 

In addition, our results seem to show that the social service system is 
fragmented as it currently stands. The comments on the case studies 
reflected the difficulty and frustration inherent in trying to obtain 
assistance from a fragmented social service system. It was often 
Impossible to locate the correct agency to contact, to find the correct 
telep^ :ne number for that agency and once those hurdles were overcome 
to find the appropriate person at the agency to talk to. These 
barriers were sufficient to frustrate even the most sophisticated 
Individuals who were not handicapped by being in the throes of a 
personal financial crisis. 

The League of Women Voters recognizes that both Houses of Congress are 
aware of these problems and are attempting to remedy them. However, we 
are concerned that any welfare "reform** be verv carefully crafted so 
that ve do not set up another system replete with Catch-22s that result 
in punishing people because they are poor. Our study contradicts the 
curretit assumption that welfare recipients do not want to work. 

The League *s survey profiles provide fresh evidence of the gaps in this 
nation *s social welfare system. Time and time again, public and 
private social servient providers and elected officiala reported that 
the demand for assistance has increased over the past few years, but 
that their communities do not have the resources to provide for basic 
needs* 

The League urges you to continue to address the critical problems of 
poverty in cur nation. Our survey results indicate that the need for 
assistance has increased, that there is insufficient funding for many 
welfare programs, that the system is often fragmented and that 
recipients are unable to deal with the bureaucratic red tape. By 
making the changes ve have suggested in S. 1511, we believe the Senate 
Finance Committee can reform the welfare system to more fully meet the 
O tical needs of poor people. 
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STATEMENT OF 

THE NATIONAL WOMEN'S LAW CENTER 

SUBMITTED BY 
ANN KOLKER 



This statement on the child support enforcement provisions 
of S.1511 is submitted by the National Women's Law Center, which 
has been involved for several years in the formulation of child 
support enforcement policy. Most recently, we "orked closely 
with the members of this Committee, and their staffs, to help 
shape the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984, We were 
pleased not only with the results achieved when those important 
amendments were finally enacted,, but also with the leadership 
which this Committee provided on that effort. It is against this 
background that we revisit the subject of further improvements 
which can be made in the child support enforcement program. 

S« '' 511 As A Whole 

While the bulk of these comments will address the child 
support enforcement provisions, we want to clarify at the outset 
that S.1511, the Family Security Act of 1987, as currently 
drafted, falls far short of acceptable "welfare reform" and that 
the praise given to Title I, Child Support and Establishment of 
Paternity, should not be construed as an endorsement of the bill 
as a whole. Indeed, widespread support for the child support 
provisions cannot carry other flawed aspects of the bill which 
must be corrected. Tnere are key issues which the Committee must 
address. To be acceptable the bill Tiust: 

• Eliminate the waiver (blcck grant) title. As written 
these provisions would effectively remove the federal' 
entitlement of poor children to financial support. 

• Guarantee that appropriate child care will be provided 
for those whose parents would be required to 
participate m the Job Opportunities and Skills (JOBS) 
program. The language of the bill does not make child 

provide an adequate level 

or child care reimbursement. 

• Require that priority in the JOBS program be given to 
recipients who actively seek to participate. Although 
it IS preferable that participation in the JOBS program 
be completely voluntary, at a minimum, priority should 
be given to those who volunteer for the progran. 

• Establish a minimum level of education, employment and 
training activities m order to assure a high quality, 
effective program. As written, the bill contains no 
minimum activities. 

• Repeal, or at a minimum,^ limit Community work 
Experience Programs, along the lines of the bill passed 
by the House of Representatives. 



Require that states include the opportunity for high 
school education, basic literacy and English as a 
second language instruction, as a part If their JOBS 
p ro g r am . 
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• Ensure equal pay for work assignments by prohibiting 
the displacement of paid employees, along the lines of 
the House bill. 

• Ensure adequate protections, including hearing rights, 
m the event that disputes arise between participants 
and the state m the implementation of JOBS program and 
the child care and Medicaid transition requirements. 

• Ensure adequate funding for the entire measure. 

While all of the above-mentioned problems with the bill are 
serious flaws, it is appropriate in this discussion of child 
support enforcement to elaborate on one in particular: the 
waiver authority — which would permit states to curtail or 
eliminate their child support programs altogether along with a 
host of other child welfare, foster care and income maintenance 
programs. Indeed, it is the supreme irony of this bill that 
strengthened child support enforcement leads the list of 
improvements proffered, yet a state would be free to abolish this 
very sarfie program under the waiver authority. It is hard to 
beli3ve that this Committee, which has put so much effort in 
recent years into requiring states to improve their child support 
programs, is now willing to let states simply shut them down. In 
light of the extraordinary license which the waiver authority 
would give states to undo or eliminate a whole range of federal 
programs — it is essential to eliminate the waiver authority 
altogether. The alternative could be the evisceration or 
dismantling of a multitude of federal programs, including the 
child support program, which this Committee has designed and 
developed over the years. 



Child Support Enforcement Provisions 

Imnediate Wage Withholding 

One of the most far-reaching changes proposed by S. 1511 in 
the child support program is that within two years of the bill's 
enactment, al? states must adopt immediate wage withholding. 
Under this requirement, all support orders would be paid by 
immediate withholding unless both parents agreed to opt-out of 
the system or the state finds good cause to permit an opt-out. 
As a safety net, a state's current wage withholding law (which, 
except in the four states which currently have adopted immediate 
withholding, requires wage withholding after specified arrearages 
of not more than 30 days) will apply to parties who opt-out of 
immediate withholding. For support orders issued or modified 
prior to or during the first two years following the bill's 
enactment, the state's curr='it wage withholding law will apply. 
During this time, parents nay opt-in to immediate wage 
withholding if either parent requests such procedure and the 
state determines that it is appropriate to grant the request. 

While the summary of the scheme makes it sound 
straightforward and simple for the states to adopt, in fact, the 
way it is articulated in S.1511 is extremely confusing: sections 
of current law afe cross-referenced and amended so many times 
that it is exceedingly difficult to decipher who is covered by 
immediate withholding, when eligibility commences, and just how 
those electing not to participate are treated. A relatively 
clear-cut scheme has been set out in an unnecessarily complex 
fashion and we urge that it be redrafted with greater clarity. 

If our understanding of the scheme as set forth above is 
correct, we are pleased that immediate wage withholding will 
apply to all new support orders, both because states will need 
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some lead time to bring their wage withholding laws into 
compliance and because basic fairness requires that only new 
orders be automatically covered when immediate wage withholding 
is instituted. As we understand it, the new scheme also permits 
parents to request immediate withholding during the period before 
this provision is mandatory, as long as the state deems it is 
appropriate to grant the request. On the one hand, we are 
pleased that parents can elect immediate withholding prior to the 
state implementation deadline. On the other hand, we are 
concerned that the provision permitting the state to determine 
when it is appropriate to grant the request could effectively 
preclude parents from availing themselves of the remedy For 
example, a state might determine that immediate withholding is 
not appropriate in on old case because it did not have the 
resources to deal with old orders, thus rendering the option 
meaningless. Therefore, this provision must be modified to 
preclude states from denying immediate withholding when both 
parents request it. if, however, only the custodial parent wants 
the immediate withholding and the non-custodial parent does not 
the decisionmaker must be permitted to apply the same "good 
^^"i^^ standard applicable to new cases in these old cales. We 
note additionally, that when immediate withholding is requested 
on an old order, due process requires notice to the other party, 
and an opportunity to contest, which will necessitate that the 
revised language also reflect the rtate's obligation to provide 
the requisite due process protections. 

nr.n^Jlt^^l^^^^^^^J^ ^^^^ i^uediate wage withholding scheme 
contemplated permits an opt-out jf both parties agree to an 
alternate payment scheme or the ^udae finds good cause. It is 
important that if the parents do opt out of the system, the 
state's current wage withholding law triggered by an arrearage 
^hM^ to apply, as we believe the present bill requires, 
i uf'^ I ! current mandatory wage withholding law serves as 

LSp w^?^h^?5?^^ ''^^ ^^'^'^^ '^^t to use immediate 

wage withholding and ensures that mandatory withholding will 
"trigger m" .should delinquency^ occur. 

^ problem that arises as a result of the scheme as 

wage wUhho^dfna"''?^^ current law a state may allow iJl^edTate 
^^^r^Mf^S J:u^''^ requirement that parents be allowed to 

out ^nU^ l^^ ^^^^^^ ^""^ '^^^ ^""^^^^ gi^i'^g parents an opt- 
out does not supersede present law, but rather adds a new laver 
Thus, even after the new law becomes effective, a stat2 could 
have a law requiring in^ediate withholding with no opt^oSt an 
pSss?bu!t^'^hi^^h be amended to exclude the "'^ 

orocess f^L^?? this result could occur, while ensuring in the 
process that all families opting out of immediate withholding 
arrearage^^ ' mandatory withholding law triggered by^an 
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The proposal to improve the pass-through of child support 
monies collected on behalf of children on AFDC is important 
because it assures that children entitled to the pasI-thrSuoh 
receive the payment due them on a monthly basis ifthe non-^ 
custodial parent pays on time. As members of this CoLittee are 
itll tr/rl-^"''=t "° disregard „as first enalteHn ilte 
chUdren ^tlL^.T P'^S'^^^^^ "ith timely receipt by the 

cniiaren. states have forwarded support navments conor-t-ori\,^V 
on' a monthly basis, but for several month! all at one ime 
ll5'd?sregar'd'?o'?hrc??^l '^f^^' ^"'^ ^^^^^ aJong'^^ly one 

't'^rr^-t^^^^^^^^^^ if 
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Guidelines 

On the iscue of guidelines, we support the bill's 
L-equirement that states adopt their guidelines as a rebuttable 
oresumption. This will ensure application of the guidelines on a 
widespread basis, but provide the necessary flexibility in c^ses 
where the facts of an individual case suggest that strict 
application of the guidelines would oroduce inequitable results. 
Under the provision as currently drafted, a judge or other 
official who has the authority to determine child support awards 
does not have to apply the guidelines when "pursuant to criteria 
established by the state, [he or she] makes a finding that there 
is good cause for not applying the guidelines." The House bill 
frames the presumption a little differently, permitting a judge 
or other decisionmaker to deviate from the guidelines if the 
application would be "unjust or inappropriate in a particular 
case . . . language that is preferable because the decision to 
deviate from the guideline is most appropriately left to the 
discretion of a judge familiar with the facts of a particular 
case. The House bill also requires that "a written finding or 
specific finding on the record" be made when the guidelines are 
not applied, a provision we urge the Senate to adopt as well 
because it provides an important protection to the parties. 

The periodic review and adjustment of awards is a concept 
that we endorse. The bill makes review mandatory every two years 
for those awards established under the guidelines and gives the 
parents whose awards were established prior to or outside the 
guidelines the right to request a review, if certain criteria 
established by the state are met. There are several problems 
with this review concept as it is set out in the bill. The 
scheme proposed is unwieldy and unnecessarily onerous on the 
states. States should be required to notify the parent."^ every 
two years of their entitlement to a review under the guidelines 
upon the request of either parent, but states should not be 
required to go forward in the absence of a request from one of 
the parents. Periodic updating of award levels then becomes an 
entitlement of both parents but does not occur unless the right 
to a review is asserted by one of the parents. (In AFDC cases, 
the state wold have the right to institute a review, upon 
notification of both parents.) 

This approach leaves to the parents the decision whether to 
subject their orders to review, for three reasons. First, the 
parents may believe that circumstances have not changed 
significantly enough since the order was entered to warrant a 
review. Second, the parents may not want to subject the order to 
a review process because of the risk that a change in the award 
level would be detrimental, since awards could be either raised 
or lowered in a review. Third, if neither parent wants to go 
forward, it would not benefit the child and would surely be a 
wasteful application of state resources to proceed with the 
review process. Contrary to popular perception, reapplication of 
the guidelines to updf»te an award level is not a routine 
operation that can be performed simply by plugging new numbers 
into the formula. The parents may dispute basic issues which 
directly affect the award level such as parental income, an 
obligation to new dependents, the changed medical or child care 
needs of t^e child. The result is that these issues may have to 
be adjudicated in the updating process. 

Another problem arises in giving families wliose awards were 
established under the guidelines an entitlement to review, while 
requiring "pre-guidelines" families to meet certain criteria 
specified by the state in order to obtoin a review of their award 
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level. These conditions arbitrarily and unfairly penalize the 
families whose aw&rds were estab'i.lshed prior to i(nplementation of 
the guidelines and, indeed, coald stand to gain significantly if 
the guidelines were applied in their cases. These families 
should have a right to have their awards recalculated under the 
guidelines if they request, and the state should not be permitted 
to establish Titeria which would preclude old orders from 
reconsideration. Rather the decision about whether to exempt a 
particular order from review under the guidelines must be left 1^ 
a judge or other decisionmaker who can determine whether there is 
good cause to do so. 

We support the provision that requires that states review 
and, if appropriate, update the guidelines themselves as well as 
the award levels. This is particularly important in states which 
use guidelines which contain fixed dollar amounts. For example, 
the Melson formula developed in Delaware and used by several 
other states designates a minimum self-support allowance pegged 
to the poverty level which each parent can deduct from his/her 
ircome in calculating an award level. Since the poverty line 
rises annually, this se.^ f-support allowance must be adjusted 
upwcrds as well. The bill's requirement that the guidelines be 
reviewea every five years is thus inadequate, particularly in the 
situations described above, and should be modified to require 
review every three years. 

Tracking and Monitoring 

Another provision which offers the promise of more effective 
child support enforcement 13 the requirement that states adopt 
automatic tracking and monitoring systems. Now optional to the 
states but mandatory in the proposed legislation, these tracking 
and moritoring systems are essential to effective enforcement 
efforts. Only if a local enforcement program can maintain 

!h^n^^K^^u^''°''f^?^iP^^^^''^^ ^^^P up-to-date information 

about both custodial and non-custodial parents and track 
arrearages, can custodial families be assured that the 
enforcement agency is capable of making timely efforts on tneir 
behalf. During the debate on the 1984 amendments, we supported 
manoatory tracking and n.onitoring systems for the statesT and 
continue to do so. We urge the prompt adoption of this 
provision. 

Paternity Est a blishment 

The proposal to increase financial incentives for states to 
improve their naternity establishment is laudable. Because of 
the poor record of many states in this area, w'*e are pleased to 
see this issue addressed, we are aware that the specifics here 
are somewhat different than those in the House bill, we urge the 
Committee to look carefuljiy at the options to determine which 
approaches will be the more workable and create the greater 
incentives. ^ 

information for Parent L ocator and Commission o n 
Interstate Enforcement • — 

':^r..J"° °^^^r i^^'^^'^^P improvements are the proposal to add the 
Secretary of Labor as a source of information regardinq „aqe and 
unemployment compensation claims and the proposal o establi-^ a 
o?'^«hni°?n°" ^"^"^t^te Child support. Permitting thfiecr^^ary 
of abor to supplv wage and unemployment information to oarent 
locator services „ill provide child support enforcement agencies 
with much ueeded information about the employment status and 
earnings of parents owing support. The proposif com^Islion 

wm°stU?'not''re,nl v" """"^ improvement! ir thifllg fLtion 
will still not resolve the many problems which continue to plague 
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interstate cases. This commission has the opportunity to provide 
a systematic analysis of these problems, and to recommend 
carefully crafted and creative solutions. It is important that 
the commission be bipartisan and broad-based as it undertakes 
these tasks, and we are pleased it hds been constructed as such. 

Prompt State Response to Requests for Assistance 

We are also pleased to see that the bill attempts to address 
the issue of "prompt state response" to custodial parents seeking 
assistance in establishing paternity or i support order, locating 
a non-custodial parent, or enforcing an order. Timely assistance 
to families seeking enforcemeiit is a problem that we continue to 
hear a great deal about. The Center receives calls and letters 
regularly from custodial parents who are told that there is a 
several month waiting period, or that they would be better off 
retaining private counsel because the agency is too overloaded to 
take on any more cases. The language in the bill makes an effort 
to remedy this problem by requiring that HHS, in consultation 
with an advisory committee established to address the promptness 
issue, set forth "time limits governing the period rr periods 
within which a state must accept and resp -^u .o reques'cs . . . 
for assistance .^n establishing and enforc .g support orders, 
including requests to locate absent parents, requests to 
establish paternity, and requests to initiate proceedings to 
establish and collect child support awards." 

We believe a federally mandated standard is central to a 
timely support enforcement scheme. We addressed this problem 
recently when we commented on the Office of Child Support's 
proposed regulations goverr.ing the treatment of interstate cases. 
In that contexu, we suggested that a st?ite making an interstate 
referral take action within 10 days of receiving a request from a 
custodial parent. If the request il for income withholding and 
the case meets the requirements for mandatory income withholding 
then the income withholding provisions of the statute should 
require that the state take action immediately. We believe the 
same standard — 10 days for most requests, immediate if income 
withholding is requested ar * the federal standard for initiating 
witnholding has bee.i met is appropriate in this context as 
well. Whereas the ten day standard may not be appropriate for 
other aspects of enforcement — the establishment of orders and 
paternities, for example HHS needs to think through 
appropriate standards for these services as well, and to 
articulate specific timelines for them. 

Even when standards are developed for timely services, these 
standards will be ineffective without increased resources within 
the states to implement the IV-D services. In the end, a local 
child support program's ability to establish paternity and 
support orders promptly, locate parents quickly, and enforce 
orders before several months of arrearages accrue is dependent on 
an adequa;**^ number of people to handle the caseload. Caseworkers 
with caseloads of hundreds of clients will never be able to meet 
strict timeliness standards, because they simply cannot handle a 
workload of that size. While certainly states must commit to 
increasing their funding for the child support enforcement 
programs within their boundaries, the federal government, too, 
, must, at a minimum, retain current funding levels. At this 
I cri**ical time it is essential that the federal government provide 
sufficient resources for all aspects of the child support 
program. Any meaningful effort to ensure more timely 
establishment and enforcement of support, as well as the 
implementation of the other improvements "hich this legislation 
requires, must acknowledge the importance of adequate federal 
funding to state and local programs. 
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Use of Social Security Numbers to Establlsn Identity of Parents 

We oppose the provision requiring that the Social Security 
numbers of both parents appear on the bittu records of every 
child. This opposition is based on our concern that there is not 
a sufficient state interest m keeping state files of Social 
Security number of the parents of jil children born within the 
United States. Even with contmu.ng growth of single-parent 
families, most children born todjy will not be affected by the 
state's child support enforcernert system. Moreover, current law 
requires that when an application for public assistance is made, 
the identities and Social Security numbers of the child's parents 
be obtained. In short, requiring the Social Security numbers of 
both parents on a child's birth record absent a stronger 
demonstration of state mterpjst is an unwarranted invasion of 
privacy and likely to lead to sanctions on parents that ere 
similarly unwarranted. Thus, the proposal should be amended to 
require that the information be requested ac the birth of each 
child, but that the parents not be required to disclose such 
infori.^ation. 
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STATEMENT OF 
DEQUILLA WALKER, CUSTODIAL PARENT 
AND PLAINTIFF PR. ZE IN ATLANTIC COUNTY, N.J. COURT PROCEEDING 



GENTLEMEN: 

THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO PROVIDE WRITTEN 
TESTIMONY TO THE FINANCE COMMITTEE IN REGARDS TO SENATE 
BILL 1511. 

AS A PARENT WHO HAS BEEN STRUGGLING TO SUPPORT A CHILD 
FOR THE PAST EIGHT YEARS, I FEEL I SPEAK FOR ALL CUSTODIAL 
PARENTS IN LENDING MY FULL SUPPORT TO MR MOYNIHAN'S CHILD 
SUPPORT AND WORK TRAINIiJG BILL. FURTHER, I WOULD LIKE TO 
LEGISLATION^^^^''^ SOLUTIONS TO STRENGTHEN SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 

I HAVE HAD TO REVISE MY INTENDED TESTIMONY DUE TO THE 
UNFORTUNATE OUTCOME OF A RECENT CHILD SUPPORT HEARING (I WAS 
THE PLAINTIFF PRO SE) IN ATLANTIC COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. WALKER 
V. WILSON, DOCKET NO. DR-6-84-1 175-A, EMPHATICALLY STAGE S ^HAT 
THERE IS A DIRE NEED FOR DRASTIC CHANGES IN OUR NATION'S CHILL 
SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT LAWS. 

THIS STATEMENT FOCUSES ON FACTS WHICH HAVE OCCURRED OVER 
THE PAST FEW YEARS IN THE WALKER V. WILSON PROCEEDING — FACTS 
WHICH BRING TO LIGHT SOME OVERLOOKED PROBLEM AREAS IN 
ENFORCEMENT. 

ON MARCH 1988, A HEARING IN WALKER V. WILSON (ATI^NTIC 
COUNTY) WAS HEARD TO DETERMINE, IN PART, THE AMOUNT OF ARREARAGES 
OWED TO PLAINTIFF DEQUILLA WALKER BY DEFCNDANT CHARLES WILSON, 
JR. (ACCO^^DING TO THE COURT"S PROBATION OFFICE, MORE THAN $1/600 
WAS OWED FROM APRIL, 1987 TIL THE TIME FO THE COURT HEARING). THE 
DETERMINATION WAS MADE BASED ON WILSON'S ALLEGED LOW INCOME FROM 
WORK IN 1987 AT AN ATLANTIC COUNTY CONVALESCENT CENTER. AT THE 
END OF THE HEARING, A TRIUMPHANT DEFENDANT EMERGED, HAVING BEEN 
TOLD THAT HE HAD TO PAY ONLY $105 IN ARREARAGES, AT THE RATE OF 
$15 PER WEEK. THE DEFENDANT DROVE AWAY FROM THE COURTHOUSE IN 
HIS VOLVO (ONE OF TWO CARS HE OWNS), PERHAPS TO HIS $730-PER 
MOMTH "ORTGAGED HOME. ONLY MONTHS PRIOR TO THE HEARING, THE 
DEFENDANT HAD TOLD THE COURT HE HAD BEEN FORCED TO RESIGN FROM 
THE F ' L-TIME EMPLOYMENT HE HAD HELD IN HIS FATHER'S OFFICE 
SINCE THIS WAS A JOB THAT PAID HIM APPROXIMATELY $25/000 

PER YEAR. LATER TESTIMONY WOULD STATE THAT IT WAS UNKNOWN WHO 
OWNED THE NEW CENTER WHERE HE WAS EMPLOYED, ALTHOUGH, IN REALITY, 
WILSON'S FATHER WAS AND IS THE OWNER AND MAJOR SHAREHOLDER IN 
THE CENTER. THE DEFENDANT REFUSED THROUGHOUT T&E PROCEEDING TO 
SUBMIT, AS ORDERED BY THE COURT, COPIES OF HIS EARNINGS AS A 
PART-TIME MODEL FOR THE R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY (IT WAS 
SIGNIFICANT FOR THE PLAINTIFF TO SHOW THE INCOME EARNED BY 
THE DEFENDANT SINCE HE WAS PICTURED IN BILLBOARDS AND MAGAZIN^<? 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY). ON JANUARY 6, 1988, THE DEFENDANT EVEN 
REFUSED TO APPEAR TO SHOW CAUSE WHY HE ShJULD NOT BE JAILED 
FOR NOT TURNING OVER THE FIGURES TO THE PLAINTIFF. THE ATTORNEY 
FOR THE DEFENDANT STATED ON MARCH 1, 1988 THAT SHE HAD INFORMED 
HER CLIENT NOT TO APPEAR. THE DEFENDANT WAS NEVER JAILED; NEITHER 
WAS A STATEMENT OF EARNINGS EVER PRODUCED. THE SAME ATTORNEY WHO 
HAD ADVISED HEP CLIENT NOT TO APPEAR HAD BEEN SUMMONED TO A 
SPECIAL. SESSION OF THE COURT IN JANUARY, 1987, BECAUSE OF HER 
FAILURE AND THAT OF HER CLIENT TO PRODUCE CERTAIN PAPERS TO 
THE PLAINTIFF. 
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WHERE ARE THE CHILD SUPPORT LAWS THAT WOULD ALLOW A f«AN TO 
COLLUDE WITH HIS EMPLOYER-FATHER TO EFFECTIVELY MASK HIS INCOME? 
THAT WOULD NOT ALLOW A MOTHER TO PRODUCE EVIDENCE OF SUCH COLLUSION 
(1 REPRESENTED MYSELF THROUGHOUT THE MATTER)? THAT WOULD ALLOW 
AN ATTORNEY TO KEEP HER CLIENT OUT OF THE COURTROOM WHEN HE IS 
TO SHOW CAUSE WHY HE SHOULD NOT BE JAILED? TO SAY THAT THERE 
IS A CONSTITUaiONAL RIGHT TO APPEAL IS NOT ENOUGH — THAT IS, 
NOT ENOUGH FOP, AN INDIGENT MOTHER WHO IS WITHOUT THE PROTECTION 
OF THE WELFARt) SYSTEM. THE APPELLATE PROCESS FOR AN INDIGENT 
PARENT REPRESENTING HERSELF OR HIMSELF IS A DIFFICULT/ TIME- 
CONSUMING/ EXPENSIVE PROCESS. WHERE IS A PARENT TO GO? 



- TH^^RE IS A NEED FOR A "GO-BETWEEN" AGENCY WHICH CAN HELP 
ALLEVIATE THE BURDEN ON GOVERNMENT AGENCIES CHARGED WITH 
HANDLING CHILD SUPPORT LITIGATION AND ASSIST PRO SE 
LITIGANTS. THIS AGENCY COULD 9E STAFFED WITH AFDC PARENTS 
WHO WOULD BE TRAINED TO ASSIST IN THE PREPARATION OF PAPERS 
AND OTHER PRELIMINARY NEEDS IN THE LITIGATION PROCESS. 

MY FIRST HEARING IN WALKER V. WILSON TOOK PLACE IN 1983/ 
OVER THREE YEARS AFTER I PETITIONED FOR SUPPORT. IN 1981/ 
ONa YEAR AFTER MY PETITION HAD BEEN SUBMITTED/ I WAS TOLD 
BY THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENCY HANDLING MY MATTER THAT 
AN INITIAL REQUEST HAD NOT BEEN FORWARDED TO THE ATLANTIC 
COUNTY COURTS. WHEN I DISCOVERED THAT THERE WERE LESS THAN 
TWENTY tAGES OF FORMS TO BE FILLED IN/ I VOLUNTEERED TO TYPE 
THS PAPERS MYSELF. WITHIN TWO MONTHS/ THE INFORMATION WENT 
TO ATLANTIC COUNTY. 

THE GO-BETWEEN AGENCY COULD ALSO RECRUIT PRO BONO ATTORNEYS 
WHO COULD OFFER/ IN EXCHANGE FOR TAX INCENTIVES OR SOME OTHER 
TYPE OF REWARD/ FREE SERVICES TO INDIGENT PERSONS SEEKING 
SUPPORT. 



- NEW LAWS MUST SPECIFICALLY STATE WHAT OFFENSES WITL NOT 
BE TOLERATED AND MUST REQUIRE THE COURTS TO ACT SWIFTLY 
TO MAKE SURE THAT VIOLATORS WILL BE PUNISHED. 



- IN CASES WHERE LITIGANTS CAN MINIMALLY PROVE THAT THERE 
IS A CHANCE THAT THE JURISDICTION IN WHICH THS DEFENDAt " 
IS SERVED IS ONE IN WHICH THE PLAINTIFF DOES NOT STAND ' 
CHANCE OF RECEIVING A FAIR TRIAL/ THE PLAINTIFF SHOULD 
AUTOMATICALLY BE GIVEN THt! RIGHT TO CHOOSE ANOTHER COUNTY 
OR AREA IN THE STATE WITHOUT HAVING TO REQUEST A CHANGE OF 
VENUE. LIKEWISE/ THE DEFENDANT SHOULD BE GIVEN TH S SAME 
OPPORTUNITY. 



FOR EXAMPLE/ IN 1983/ I MET WITH THE COUNTY COUNSEL APPOINTED 
BY ATLANTIC COUNTY TO HANDLE MY FIRST HEARING IN WALKER V. 
WILSON APPROXIMATELY THREE H0UR5 BEFORE TRIAL. THE ATTORNEY 
'EXPLAINED THAT THE DEFENDANT»S FATHER WAS A POWERFUL FIGURE 
N THE COUNTY AND WAS GENERALLY THOUGHT OF AS A VERY NICE 
SRSON. HE ALSO STATED THAT HE (THE ATTORNEY) HAD HAD BUSINESS 
I ALINGS WITH THE FATHER. A MERE MINUTES BEFORE WE ENTERED 
THE COURTROOM/ THE ATTORNEY URGED ME TO DROP THE CASE AND 
AGREE TO THE DEFENDANT'S OFFER TO PAY HEALTH INSURANCE 
COSTS/ BUT NO OTHER FORM OF FUPPCRT. IF NOT FOR MY WISE 
DECISION TO CALL AND GET ADVICE FROM FRIENDS AT A „ORTH 
CAROLINA LAt; FIRM/ I MIGHT HAVE BEEN RAILROADED INTO GIVING 
UP MY CHILD'S RIGHT TO SUPPORT. 



ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 
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- IN CASES WHERE THERE IS A POSSIBILITY THAT AN EMPLOYER 
HAS COLLUDED WITH AN EMPLOYEE TO HELP THAT EMPLOYEE 
AVOID HIS/HER SUPPORT OBLIGATIONS, TH E LAW SHOULD SET 
STIFF PENALTIES. ONE CALIFORNIA COURT FINED SUCH AN 
EMPLOYER $20,000 WHICH WAS MADE PAYABLE TO THE MOTHER IN 
LIEU OF A SMALLER AMOUi^T OWED BY THE FATHER WHO WAS DODGING 
HIS COURT-ORDERED OBLIGATIONS. 

- ATTORNEYS WHO ARE ASSISTING THEIR CLIENTS IN VIOLATING 
CHILD SUPPORT LAWS SHOULD BE DEALT WITH. NO ATTORNEY HAS 
THE RIGHT, FOR EXAMPLE, TO ADVISE A CLIENT TO STAY AWAY 
FROM A COURT-ORDERED HEARING. 



UNTIL BILL 1511 IS ENACTED, AND UNTIL THAT BILL, THE CHILD 
SUPPORT ACT OF 1984 AND ANY FUTURE CHILD SUPPORT BILLS ARE 
PROPERLY ENFORCED, HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN STAND TO 
LOSE BECAUSE OF THE ACTIONS OF BELLIGERANT, COURT-DEFYING 
PARENTS WHO WILL TWIST THE LAW SO AS TO DEPRIVE THEIR CHILDREN 
OF THE RIGHT TO A BETTER EXISTENCE IN OUR NATION. THE CHILDREN 
*=nFFER, THE CUSTODIAL PARENTS SUFFER, AND OUR NATION'S WELFARE 
''STEM SUFFERS. 

I CHARGE THE UNITED STATES SENATE TO LIVE UP TO ITS 
RESPONSIBILITY OF REPRESENTING ITS CONSTITUENTS. AMERICA'S 
FUTURE COULD BE GREATLY AFFECTED BY THE GROWING NEGLIGENCE 
TOWARDS ITS CHILDREN IN^NEED OF SUPPORT. 



THANK YOU. 
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PLANNED STATEMENT BY LYLE D. WRAY, Ph.D. 
COUHTY ADMINISTRATOR 
DAKOTA COUNTY, MINNESOTA 
ON SENATE FILE 1511 
THE FAMILY SECURITY ACT 
Februai/ 4, 1983 

Mr. Chainnan and meiabers-^jftfie'comiaittee, I an pleased to 
have^^o^-^Pl^ortunity^ to appear before you to discuss the 
Fanily Security Act. 

My name is Lyle D. Wray, and I an the county administrator 
of Dakota County, Minnesota. In Minnesota, public 
assistance and child support programs are administered by 
counties, so I have a direct interest in the proposed 
legislation. I also have a long standing and broad interest 
in the area of welfare refora, having served on a number of 
committees studying the roles of government and the private 
sector. Most recen*-ly I was a member of the National 
Association .i. Counties (NACo) Work and Welfare Reform Ta&k 
Force. I am here today to speak in favor of the Family 
Security Act. I want to tell you why Dakcla County and the 
NACo Work and Welfare Reform Task Force believe parents 
should accept their financial responsibilities. I want to 
tell you why we believe that every person who is able should 
work. I want to tell you why we think that without extra 
help, some families will in a revolving door of welfare. 

Dakota County s^ts on the south eastern edge of the 
Minneapolis-St .Faul metropolitan area. It is suburban 
county of 240,000 people which also has significant rural 
area. It is also a fairly affluent county with about 5% of 
our citizens living in poverty versus the national average 
of 13% . Dakota County • » steady growth 'Contributes to its 
relatively low unemployment rate which is about 4.9% versus 
the national average of 5.4% 

Dakota County's size, structure and staff enthusiasm 
allows it many opportunities to experiment with solutions to 
a number of problems. One thing we find is that there is 
little to be gained in spending time debating about a single 




probleo. It is too easy to ignore the context. The fact is, 
what appears to be one problen — child care, for example — 
is really a subset of problems. There are as nany nuances 
to child care issues as there are pedple who struggle with 
them. Some people need care at night, some need it for sick 
Ci'-.ildren, sone need it for infants, some need it for their 
young elementary aged children after school, in many cases 
such care is not typically available. Many families simply 
cannot afford quality child care even where it is available. 

It is important, therefore, for elected officials to 
understand the nany facets of the problems. You must be 
specific about what you expect for the money you invest in 
solutions. We believe that dollars and programs must be 
targeted to specific sets of people who have well-defined 
problems. We believe this sort of focused and multi-faceted 
approach — as opposed to a single monolithic one — will 
succeed. But there is an important caveat to how we define 
success. We must be realistic auout what we can expect to 
see for our investment. We must ;»ccept the fact that we are 
not goinj to turn around the lives of every aFDC family with 
any single solution. We must not only be satisfied with 
small victories and incremental success, we must reek them 
out. 

The Family Security Act is in concert with Dakota County's 
experience and with ^ the recommendations of the NACo Task 
Force. The County is involved in a number of experiments 
which relate directly to parts of the Family Security Act. 
What I have to say will give you some idea of how local 
governments will fare under this legislation. 
1. Title I - Child Sup p9r<-. 

We endorse vigorous support enforcement. Though 
Minnesota has been generally progressive in this area, we 
still fight an uphill battle. Records for my county from 
1986 show that only about 1% of AFDC cases were closed 
because child support payments exceeded the standard of 
need. 
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We support setting, performance standards reoardina the 
e^abllshwent of paternity . Unlike sone parts of the 
country, Minnesota — and particularly Dakota County — 
aggressively seeks to establish paternity, regardless of the 
apparent economics. Dakota County is pioneering Minnesota's 
version of an administrative procedure as an alterr.ative to 
court for some child support actions. The administrative 
procedure, which handles things like modifications of 
support orders, is leaving more time for our attorneys and 
judges to pursue paternity cases. 

2. Title II - JOBS ( Job Opportunities and Basic Skills) 
Pfogr^n 

W§ support making the JOBS pe r:- i on of the bill 

mandatory for families w ith children ov^r aae three . We 
-hink that many states will find, however, that they will 
not have to spend a lot of time going after the abusers if 

iho program is fund ed sufficiently . Dakota County has 

offered tvo separate small scale comprehensive jobs programs 
with child care and other support services. In both cases, 
we were deluged with applications from AFDC mothers who 
wanted desperately to get off welfare. 

Sfill Sufficiency is one of the programs. 

Dakota County put together resources from several sources to 
come up with a package of services for 20 low income single 
mothers who needed subsidized housing AND who had plans to 
complete their education. We assured them of housing 
assistance, child care funds, cash grants and food stamps 
(where needea, , personal and career counseling and education 
or on-the iob training funds. In return, they worked with 
our staff to develop plans of self-sufficiency, and agreed 
to stick to them. Then when we advertised for participants, 
we received three hundred applications for the twenty slots. 

^aKsta axea C^ey^p^^ Opportunities and Trainipg 

(DACOT) is the other program. It is a six month program to 
train 20 AFDC caretakers for entry level clerical positions. 
It is a cooperative effort with the Dakota County Technical 
Institute and the Dakota County Private i-idustry Council. 

ErJc 2^3 
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DACOT started with the premise that the first 30b is not 
necessarily the last job, that experience in ».he work world 
is th3 crucial link for some caretakers. DACOT, too, 
promised child care and education, as well as a peer support 
group which let participants know they were not alone. 
Again, several hundred AFDC recipients applied for the 20 
slots. 

We maintain a waiting list fnr classroom training 



Proqrapg * At last count, 43 (61%) of the people on the list 
were AFDC recipients. Nearly one-quarter of these had at 
least three children. 

Dakota County maintains a waiting list for slid 
chUd_£a££. Today there are 343 low income faailies on that 
list- They need child care so they can go to work or to 
school. Clearly, it is our experience that motivation to 
get off welfare is not the problem. We frequently ^ork with 
people who seem to have all odds against them, yet they 
persist. The problem, then, is inadequate funding to 
support the expect ations of J^hese prooraT ag. 

3- Title III - Transiti onal Assistance 
We support extended Glia tbilitv for subsidized child 
<??r^ for P^QPlg PQvinq off of public ^.s^^^t^nn^ When 
recent data showed that only 13% of Dakota County families 
eligible for sliding fee child care were actually served by 
the program, our County Board made a commitment to raise 
that level to at least 20% by 1992. As part of this effort 
the Boa-d increased the County's contribution to sliding fee 
child care from $345,000 m 1987 to $436,000 in 1988. To 
subsidize 100% of our eligible families wojld cost our 
county another $5 million each year. our County Board 
appointed a ChiU Care Advisory Task ForcA made up of local 
experts to suggest how the County might reach its goal of 
serving at least 20% of eligible families. 

We believe that transitional services go beyond child 
care and medical assistance, our experience is that people 
face transportation problems. They may have very low self- 
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esteem, making it impossible to overcome life's problems, 
large and small. We hope that the legislation will address 
these areas. For its part, Dakota County formed th 
Economic Self Sufficiency Consortium . The Consortium is a 
group of 11 local service agencies which recognire that by 
acting independently, we do jiot seive the best interests of 
our clients, if we coordinate our efforts, however, we can 
help people manuever through the complex system of services. 
The Consortium will learn by next week if our $1.8 million 
grant request to fund a common on-line computer information 
and referral system, use of a common "expert system" to 
assess the needs of clients, client self help groups, and a 
mechanism for ongoing improvement of the service system will 
be funded by the McKnight Foundation. 

To sum up, I want to leave you with these points: 
o On a small scale, Dakota County has found that 

different approaches to self-sufficiency can woriL. 
o Vigorous child support must be encouraged. 

Establishment of paternity, while it is so tine 

consuming, must be a prior: ty. 
o Most people want to get off of welfare, they want 

to pay their own way. They need the chance. They 

need incentives, 
o Without thorough attention to the transition needs 

of public assistance clients, we risk continuing 

the revolving door of welfare. 

This concludes my remarks. I will be happy to answer 

any questions you may have. 

For further information, please contact: 

Lyle D. Wray, Ph.D. 

County Administrator 

Dakota County Government Center 

1560 Highway 55 

Hastings, MN 55033 

Phone: (612) 438-4418 
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POLICY STATEMEKT ON WELFARE REFORM 



UNITED WAY OF AMERICA 




United Way hat • one hundred year history of eddresslng huatn cere needs and 

probleas. First forsed In Denver, Coloredo in 1887 es a reaponae to the 

needs created by the S^ld rush and the vaat vestvsr^ Blgratlon, Xt now 
exists in over 2,200 coMninltles ecross the country. 

Since the esteblishaent of governssnt incone eeeietance prograna in the 

Greet Depression, United Vey hes aalntalned this tradition of cer^ns for 

people who elip through the eocial safety net thet the governnent has 

erected. United Vey hae el so fomed pertnershipa with govemnent to 
eccoaplish this goel and to oore effectively taeet huaan care needs. 

Today, United Wey id concerned that these social safety net progress are not 
working effectively. Our netion eeens to be allowing ^ developoent of an 
underclaes of people without the ekills, the resources, or the self 
confidence to overcoM barriers to emplojaent and becoae full, productive 
participante in the American dreaa. Society oust do a better Job of helping 
all our fellow citizens to beco«e productively employed to ensure continued 
econocic developaent. 

To reverse this trend, our netion auet restructure the welfare svsten now 
and replace the present systen of incone support with a eyeteo of Incsntivea 
and aupport for eaployaent of those participante able to vork. Achieving 
this goel requires, aaong other changes, an increased focus on human 
eervicee. 

Vithout thie kind of help, long-tera welfare recipier'rs and people who nay 
becove welfare-dependent cannot suraount the obstacles thet aay be keeping 
thea out of the work force. 

United Vey's histoxy of huaan cere ^nrvice has given it broad expertise in 
helping people to becoae eaployable by generating ind aupport Ing services 
iuch as: 

o Child and adult day care; 

o Eaployaent and eaployablllty training. Job aeerch end pleceaent; 
o Alcohol and dnig ebose treetaent; 

o Youth character developaent, intervention for troubled youths, programs 
for school drop-oute, delinquency prevention; 

o Teen pregnancy and parenting; 

o Counseling for aental heelth or faally probleas. 

In local coasunitiea United Way not only raises aoney for these and other 
services ($2.44 billion in 1986) but also, and sore significantly, aarshells 
coaaunlty support to find new waya to do thaae tasks better through 
Icdershlp In cooaunlty problea solving. Soae exanples Include coordinating 
services, ellalnetlng service du],llcatlon, and stiaulating private aector 
Inltlatlvee. United Way has worked In partnership with govermsent at all 
levels to assess huaan care needs and services available, pl^n and fund 
services, and address coossunlty problems, 

Frosa this base of knowledge and expertise. United Way supports the following 
principles for welfare refora. 

Principles 

o Any program mandates flowing to lower levels of govsrnoent ought to ^e 
accompanied by adequate funding. The experience vlth delnstltu* 
tlonallzetlon of the mentally ill to comaunltybased care and the 
resul'.ing homelessness among the mentally 111 shows the catastrophic 
Impact of not following this policy. Host of the money saved 'n our 
Institutions was not shifted to communities for alternative care. Few 
new programs were crested tc ^eplsca the old approach. 
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o Tha goal of walfare reform should be development of a systeta which will 
sustain econoolc growth by helping people to becoce employed In prcduc* 
tlve, useful Jobs not oake-work. 

o To encourage and assist welfare recipients to becooe self reliant, a 
welfare refore plan oust: 

Avoid building Into the systeo disincentives to self reliance; 

Develop strong huiDan servlcas and case aanageaent systeo to 
help people overcome barriers to their employaent; 

Extend trans It lonel health care benefits to recipients oovlng Into 
the work force; 

Provide for a contract between the recipient and the 
adainiaterlng agency to develop an Individualized service plan 
and define the obligations of both parties; 

Build In a feedback and evaluation cooponent to assess the 
effect Ivpnest of the welfare reforo program In helping people 
to achieve self ryllonce. 

o Those who are not able to work and become self supporting should 
receive on adequate level of financial support. 

o An effective welfare reform plan oust include a comprehensive human 
service element which goes far beyond Job placement services. This 
piactt It necessary to help people avoid welfare dependency and to 
assist long'term welfare recipients to overcome the obstacles that may 
have kept them out of the work force. 

o The best human service systeos for people In need a4e achieved through 
partnerships among the various levels of government and the voluntary 
sector. 

Funding responsibilities may be shared within such partnerships, 
multiplying and better focusing the resources of esch pe:tner. 

The voK****'ary sector can contribute matching funds or in*klnd 
contributions to partnership efforts 

o The human services provided through welfare reform must be built upon 
tha foundation of existing services and service systems in our lotal 
comunltles Voluntary agencies already have much of this Infra* 
structure In place. 

Voluntary agencies now provide many services needed tc help people 
become employable. 

Voluntary organizations also have expertise in needs assesiaent 
and service coordination which ought to be used In planning and 
establinhlng the human service component. 

o Velfare reform must encourage creativity and flexibility at both state 
and local levels In the Implenent^ttlon of work, education, and human 
service programs In order to permit programs to be tailored to unique 
social and e''.onoffllc factors In various parts of the country. 

Local declslon-naklng Is especially critical. Local publ Ic and 
voluntary sector policy makers know their community* s needs and 
their Institutional resources. 

In most communltlea, public and voluntary sectora have come 
together on on ongoing basis to address some community problems 
Jointly, Velfare reform proposals should encourage these 
broad'based approaches as a means of stimulating new Ideas. 

Adopted by Board of Governors Decenbcr 10, 1987. 
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Statement of Richard Woods, President, 
Fathers for Equal Rights 



There are 20 nil lion divorced and unnarrled fathers in the United 
States. Sone fathers and nothers ire willfully neglicent in the 
payment of child support. I an not here to speak in defense of those 
willfully neglicent parents. Indeed, no one is hurt nore than I an 
by their Irresponsibility. They perpetuate the negative stereotype 
which nallcns ne and the nenbers of ny organization whenever we 
appear in court to seek custody, joint custody, or enforcement of our 
visitation rlchtc; go before our state legislatures to ask for better 
visitation enforcenent lawsj or even try to nake ourselves heari by 
congress. 

It is the policy of ny organization that fathers and mothers have 
an absolute obligation to support their *chlldren. In counseling over 
3,000 fathers, I always advise then to renaln current on child 
support or get caught up if they are behind. This is because there 
Is very little prospect that a court will assist a father in 
enforcing hlr, visitation rights or getting custody or joint custody 
if he Is behind on support. The general policy of the court Is that 
they can not receive equitable treatnent by the court if thoy do not 
have "clean hands". 

We are proud that Iowa Is anong the top states In the nation in 
child support paynents. Our Child Support Recovery progran Is first 
anong the fifty states in cost-effectiveness In support collections 
In the public assistance progran and fourth anong the fifty states In 
overall progran ef fectlven»;ss. We believe that this reflects 
particularly well on Iowa fathers. 

Our actions are conslstant with our words. After the Iowa 
legislature adopted a "long-arn" statute for enforcenent of child 
support orders against fathers in other states, our organization was 
the first to Initiate a long-arn enforcenent proceeding. 

We feel it is no accident that the Iowa legislature and courts 
have responded by tj^vlng to Iowa fathers the best visitation 
enforcenent and joint custody lawc$ In the United States. Indeed, 
there Is little question that there is a significant co relation 
between the reliability of support pa>Tients and ability co enforce 
visitation rights. 

COMPUTERIZATION OF SUPPORT PAYMENT PROCESSING 

There is another area in which Iowa has beer, in the forefront. 
Iowa was the first state to inplepent a centralized, conputerized, 
state-wide Collections Service Center. (Virginia ipparently began 
but did not conplete such an experinent.) Unfortunately, the Iowa 
experinent is a public relations disaster of the first nagnltude. It 
has created nonunental portonai tragedies for both fathers and 



The Collection ^:?rvice Center was established In undi haste with 
re,',retably single-ninded Motivation. The Collection Se /ice Center 
operated with an inexcusable lack of conpASslon for its clients which 
allowed thousands of f.ilse delinquency notices to be sent out long 
after the staTf knew the conputcr was generating errors of anazing 
proportions. 

180 computer piogran errors were built Into the system. Thousands 
of Checks were nisdlrected with serious legal and credit consequences 
for both fathers and nothers. Although wo are told the errors in the 
conputcr progran have now boon repaired, wo are a long way fron 
repairing all the donago that was done. A special conni*v'"t.o of the 
lojuslaturo called to investigate the situation has order d that all 



nothers. 
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conversion of case flies tron tho offices of the clerks of court to 
the state computer be frozen. There is at least a flfty-flfty chance 
that the Iowa Isc^-slature will vote to abolish the Collection Service 
Center. 

The child support enforcenent anendnents in the welfare refora 
bills contain provisions to encouracc increaslnc conputerization of 
support paynents. It Is Inportant not only that you understand what 
has transpired in the experin;ent In Iowa, buC why It Happened. 

The decision to create a Collections Service Center In Iowa was a 
ganble with the credit ratings, custody, visitation r>.Ghts, houslnc* 
jobs, and lives of 200,000 fathers, 200,000 nothcrs, and 31A,000 
children. The state ganbleU on a child support coiuputer systen 
(CSC) - and WE lest. 

To briefly add up the toll, one father coniiltted suicide after the 
oonputer falsely reported that nc was $30,000 delinquent on child 
support. At least two child custody hearings weie stopped by judges 
when Collection Service Center notices showing thousands of dollars 
of non-existent child support delinquency were presented to the court 
(the judpe promptly dlsnlssed the case without hearing the father* s 
testinony). Hundreds of fathers have lost precious visitation tine 
with their children In retaliation for paid but nlsdlrected support 
paynents. As recently as this past Deoenber, father: who only get to 
see their children twice a year because they live in distant states, 
nlssed their Chrlstnas visits. Other fathers suffered damaged 
relationships with their children, damaged credit ratings, damaged 
careers, legal expenses and attorney fees, and garnished bank 
accounts, ALL based on FALSE notices of delinquency and nUslng 
checks. 

At a p'lbllc hearing sponsored by ny Fathers for Equal Rights 
organization on the CSC, fathers with conplalnts were outnunbered by 
nothers at least two to one. Many child support recipients testified 
that rhelr support checks were still nissing nonths after their cases 
were put on the conputer. In iiany of these cases, the nothers had 
h^rl evidence that the checks were nailed by the father or the 
father's enployer. One nother said she knew the checks were sent 
because SME was the one who put then in the nail. Others testified 
that checks were lost and the CSC had no record of the lost checks. 
Sonio of the nothers testified that they were In danger of eviction 
fron their hones, utility cut-offs, and penalties on past due 
accounts. Many were going to have extra legal costs because of the 
problens. 

All fathers and nothers who had problens faced the adde:! 
frustration of telephone lines into the Collection Service Center, 
which were busy day and night for two solid weeks. 

While the conputer progran nay be fixed* still to be resolved is 
the natter of accountability for those who knowingly allowed the 
false notices to be sent out and the liability for the errorc that 
were nadc. 

Conversions of existing cases fron the clerks of court to the CSC 
conputer were* halted in Septenber, reducing Che delude of new 
conplaiKts. Houevor, that should not be allowed to create the false 
ir.press:on that all problens were solved. 

Hundreds of fathers were told, incorrectly, to ignore delinquency 
notices and other problens. They received this advice fron CSC 
staff, clerks of court, and other sources. This advice subnorged 
conplamts, but will lead to legal and financial problens later, such 
as dana^^ed credit ratings or nandatory withholding. The truth Is 
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transfers and payments through autonatic teller nachines. Further, 
CSC can provide data which will undoubtedly prove that claims about 
the numbers of "deadbeat dads" who fall so pay child support are 
incredibly exacccrated. 

The problem is that the potential number of pa>7ients which needed 
to be flawlessly transfered fron the records of the clerks of court 
to the computer in Iowa could be as hicti as 200 million 
transactions. Plans for conversion of existinc cases from the clerk 
of court to the CJC were unrealistic and created enormous problems 
for parents. Procedures for error correction were terribly 
inadequate. 

When the Collections Service Center was proposedi we were assured 
that the CSC would be kept entirely separate from child support 
enforcement, both in staff ar.d function. We have since learned of a 
hidden agenda to use CSC as an enforcement tool. This is a conflict 
of interest which would compromise the intecrlty of the record- 
keepinc function. This is analogous to puCtinc the fox in charce of 
counting the chickens. 

If the CSC Is retained in Iowa or created in other states, the 
matter of independant function of support processing and support 
enforcement MUST be clarified and resolved by law. 

With thef^e qualifications, our position on the future of the 
Collections Service Centers is that such programs can serve useful 
functions and provide some advantages to fathers and mothers. 

However, such programs should be phased in by entering into the 
system only orders from new divorces and paternity orders; 
modification of existing orders in which the court varifies the 
amount of support owed, the amount paid, and the delinquency, if any; 
and mandatory withholding orders in which the fast payment record and 
any delinquency is varified and acknowledged by both parties. 
Conversions of existing files fiom the clerks of court to the 
centralized computers are coniusing, hazardous, and of questionable 
benefit. At most, such conversions should be initiated only on a 
voluntary basis by parties who want to take advantage of electronic 
transfer or payment through automatic teller machines. We hope that 
you will not make the mistake of cloning the Orwell Ian monster which 
was created in Iowa and Inflicting it on other states. 

AUTOMATIC MANDATORY WITHHOLDING 

As I commented earlier, no one is hurt more by those fathers who 
ar'i willfully negligent in making child support than I am. Almost 
anything congress can do to go after those willfully negligent 
fathers and collect that delinquent support will be welcomed by me 
and my organization. 

- BUT DON'T HANG THE WRONG GUYS! The 198A amendments to the chlM 
support enforcement law, then HR A325, provided that all fathers who 
are thirty (30) days delinquent on child support would be placed 
under mandatory withholding. a practical matter, basing legal 
actions on shorter delinquencies is probably not managable. 
Therefore, for all practical Purposes, all fathers who are delinquent 
on child support are covered by the existing law. 

Who IS left to be penalized If congress adopts automatic mandatory 
wltnholOlng as contained In the current welfare reform bills, HR 1720 
and S 1511? Automatic mandatory withholding penalizes ONLY the 
fathers who are CURRENT on child support. Including som.j fathers who 
haven't missed a child support payment in seventeen (17) years. 

The amendnenr added to HR 17?0 by the House on December 16 would 
cover EVERY divorced and uanarried father who xs curr'nt on child 
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supporti not nercly new divorce cases or nodifications as provided by 
earlier versions of the bill. I an certain that this was adopted by 
the House with the best of Intentions, but the effect would be to 
penalize the responsible, reliable fathers who are CURRENT on child 
support. Even the Office of Child Support Enforceraent has varlfied 
that this Is precisely what HR 1720, as anended, would do. 

fce want to see the willfully dc;lin<;uent lathers forced to pay as 
nuch as anyone. If not raore so. However, we do NOT want to i,ee well- 
Intended legislation penalize the wronc people and I believe that 
each of you share that view. 

CORRECTING DEFICIENCIES IN EXISTING MANDATORY WITHHOLDING LAWS 

Iowa adopted randatory withholding after a thirty day delinquency 
tefore congress adopted the 198^ child support enforcement 
anendnents. That has given us experience and perspective on 
nandatory withholding beyond that of nost states. I want t / stress 
that In nost cases, nandatory withholding after thirty days work? as 
It was Intended to work. While the impact of taking sixty-five 
percent of a delinquent father's take-hone pay is severe. It is 
probably nore productive than throwing a father in jail on contenpt 
(although sone optional enforcenent nechanisras are presented below). 

I urge you to keep in nind that not all fathers who fall behind on 
child support do so willingly. As you are probably aware, Iowa has 
suffered through an economic depression through nost of the past 
decade. Lay-offs, reductions In hours, pay cuts, and farraers who 
found thenselvcs operating at a loss were caught In a vice between 
child support orders Issued In better economic tines ai;d the 
realities of an econoralc depression. There were no other Jobs 
available Ir. nany areas of Iowa at ANY wage. These fathers fell 
bohlnd on child support through no fault of tl.elr own and were unable 
to afford the attorney fee*, necessary to isodlfy their support 
orders. It would be helpful to have an administrative proc«Jss for 
reducing child support orders for fathers who are faced with loss of 
Income through no fault of their own. This should be done keeping In 
ralnd that Intact families would handle such a crisis by reducing 
their standard of living. 

While the current mandatory withholding law with the thirty-day 
dellnqueiicy provision has worked largely as expected, there are cases 
in which It has had unintended consequences. Certainly the nost 
severe unintended consequence; are the surprisingly large number of 
cases In which the father has, for one reason or anocher 'alien 
behind on child support and Is placed under a nandatory withholding 
orderj then, at a later date, the children go to live with the 
father; the father asks the Child Support Recovery Unit (CSRU) to 
stop the nandatory withholding orderj he is told by the CSRU officer, 
citing the provisions of Offlt** of Child Support Enforcenent 
regulations forbidding the lltting of nandatory withholding orders, 
**Go hire an attorney." There Is no way for nost fathers, already 
under nandatory withholding orders taking up to sixty-five percent 
(65*) of their incone, then saddled with the costs of feeding, 
clothing, and housing their children, to afford legal 
representation. In one case on which I have worked, the son has 
lived with the fac^er ;ince June, 1986 and the father STILL has not 
been able to afford the necessary filing fee just to get the 
modification on file. The nandatory withholding order continues to 
send fifty percent of his inco.ie to the nother who Is living in 
Texas. She keeps the mo.iey. To speak very plainly, this puts the 
govemner.t in the position of stealing food out of the nouths of 
children, rather than protecting then, as the law was Intended to do. 

Two other case<;, though extreme, are i.nportant to Illustrate the 
point. Two fatliers were placed under nandatory withholding orders. 
Subsequently, following Incidents of child abuse In the hone of the 
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raothers, the children were renoved fron the mothers* hones and placed 
In the hones of their fathers by the juvenile court. The fathers 
asked that the oandatory wlttiholdlnc orders be lifted so that they 
could afford to care for their children. The request was refused by 
the CSRU, .igaln citing federal regulations. In these two cases, the 
fathers were forced to give up custody of their children and place 
then In foster care. I respectfully subnlt that these are the mofl 
absurd applications of public policy I have ever seen. 

In other cases, court orders provide that fathers suall have the 
children In their care for extended periods of tine, such as the 
entire sunner, during which tiiae child support shall abate. 
Mandatory withholding orders, however, cone off a boiler plate. They 
do not Include exceptions for periods o*" tine when the children, by 
decree, are to be In the care of their fathers. Again, the law takes 
Incoiae AWAY fron the children, rather than as intended. 

There are nany cases in which the fathers have custody of one or 
nore children fron the narriage while other chllaron from the sane 
fanily raslde with the nother. In these cases, it the jwther goes on 
AFDC, support and nandatory withholding orders are entered which 
benefit one child while penalizing two other children fron the sane 
fanll). 

Further, there are a very large nunbcr of cases In which fathers 
have renarrled and begun second fanllies. (Many of these fathers are 
fanlly-orlented and the break-up of the first marriage was against 
their wishes.) The chUdren of the second narriage are adversely 
affected by a nandatory withholding order entered on behalf of the 
children of the first narriage. CSRU officers frequently reply that 
supporting the children of the first narriage cones first. That line 
of thoi'ght treats the children of the second narriage as though they 
are a deniable reality. Further, the 'econd fanily Is not eligible 
for public assistance because the father's full Income Is counted, 
before withholding of child support. However, in truth the second 
fanily nay be living well below the poverty level. These 
consequences are Inhunane and slnpl/ not acceptable. Enforcenent of 
child support Is an adnirable goal, but not always the clean, neat 
business we night like it to be. 

An entire additional catagory of problems surrounds reactions to 
the nandatory withholding order by the father's enployer. While the 
law prohibits firing a father for being under a mandatory withholding 
order, I have at least two hundred (200) cases in my computer files 
In which, after a long work history for the sane enployer, the father 
was fired wlthm a few da>s of being placed under a nandatory 
withholding order. The employers nay give other excuses, but the 
truth of dlscrlnlnation against fathers under nandatory withholding 
orders Is obvious. Yet, none of tLe two hundred fathers I have trlod 
to help reclaLoed their jobs or successfully prosecuted civil claiios 
against their former employers. Further, our court monitors around 
the state have been unable to find a single example In which a father 
terminated because of nandatory withholding successfully won 
reinstatement or c^vll danages fron the employer. 

The position of the snail business Is understandable. Not only is 
it an additional paperwork burden, but the snail enployer Is made 
liable, by law, for the part of the father's Incoae which should be 
wltliheld for child support. For nany snail employers, hours and pay 
vary fron week to week. There Is always a danger of not withholding 
enough and being sued by the mother for the balance. Further, such 
orders place the enployer between the father and the ex-wlfe. If 
there Is a temporary lay-off or a work slow-down, the cx-wlfe Is 
quick to call or cone on the the employer's place of business loudly 
complaining that her child support check didn't arrive or was too 
snail. In snail town retail businesses, such scenes In front of 
customers can be fatal to the business. However, I have also seen 
cases In which Image-conscious federal agencies have fired fathers 
for being under nandatory withholding orders. 
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In the MOST dranatlc case, the father's cnployer called nc to ask 
If / could get the nother and her attorney off his back: the 
at'omey was threatemnc to c^rnlsh his business account because the 
attorney suspected that his client had not received an the child 
support from the father's enployer to which she was entitled. This 
would have put the enployer out of business alnost Innedlately. 
After trylnc unsuccessfully to ncdlato with the ex-wlfe's attorney, I 
had to advise the eaployer that It appeared to ne tne only way to 
save his business was to ternlnate the father. The father was fired 
fron his job. 

In another case, a bankrupt far.-ner was ordered to pay $6U5 per 
nonth in child support. He lost everythlnc he owned in the divorce 
and bankruptcy. He now lives on a fam whlcn Is owned by his nother, 
doing the^farn work In lieu of rent on the farn house. CSRU decided 
that the fimer's 75-year-old nother Is an enployer, paying salary In 
the form of rent-free use of the far-a house, and entered a nandatory 
withholding order against her. Now, the ex-wlfe and her attorney can 
garnish the grandnother' s soclr-'l security or force her to throw her 
son off the farn. 

PRACTICAL OPTIONS TO PREVENT CHILD SUPPORT DELINQUENCY 

A gr'?at deal could be acconpllshed by attacking the cau.'ies of 
child support delinquency Instead of nerely focusing on the result. 

There are dozens of rational, sensible steps we could take to 
discourage divorce. A few nlnor legal changes, narrlage enrlchjnent 
classes, and subsidized narrlage counseling for low Inca-ne families - 
an Investnent of a tiny fraction of what we currently spend on 
welfare and support enforcement - couXd save ENORMOUS suns In future 
welfare and support enforcement, plus much of the co^ts resulting 
fron the negative inpact of divorce on children; educational 
deficiencies; juvenile crime* alcoholism and drug treatment; and teen- 
age pregnancies. 

Another positive steps although I consider it irrational and wrong- 
headed, the truth of the natter Is that nany fathers stop paying 
child support when they arc denied visitation rights with their 
children. This raotlvc can be alleviated by encouraging states to 
adopt effective visitation enforcement laws, providing funds to 
publicize options which are available, and providing specialized 
lawyer referral. In our experience In the state of Iowa, this 
approach Is the nost efficient. We do not oppose the rcconnendatlon 
of mediation contained In the iccess provisions of the- rfelfare refom 
bills. However, the proposed denonstratlon projects are much too 
snail. Mediation, which Is suggested In the bills is a good Idea, 
but Is noc the solution for all cases. A truly Intransigent nother 
can not be forced to pernit visitation unless raedlatlcn Is backed up 
by effective visitation enforccnent laws. 

Current tax law acts as a disincentive for paying child support. 
The law denies fathers the tax deduction for the children EVEN IF he 
has been awarded that tax deduction by court order. (The IRS 
requires the r.dditional step of obtaining a signed Korn 8332, which, 
notwithstanding the court order, nr.ny nothcrs refuse to sign.) 
Further, fathers get no credit. Cor paying child support even though 
it is often an i.. voluntary transfci of mconc fron one hou<:phold to 
another. 

Another opt J on would bt for congress to create an additional civil 
penalty for willful delinfjuency or child support, perhaps on a 
sliding scale or as a percentage of tho delinquency accrued. 

Further, In cases in which the nother i:» on AFDC, mther than 
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raising the fixed dollar araount of support belnc passed throuch to 
the nother and children (before the rest is taken to off-set the AF0C 
paynent)« base the anount passed on to nothers and children on a 
forraula (such as the first $25.00 and twenty-five percent of the 
paynent In excess of $25.00). I know of cases jnder the current 
systeia in which social workers have recoranended to fathers that they 
only pay the first $25.00 ux child support through the clerk of court 
and pay the rest in cash undsr the table directly to th^ oother. 

These reconnendations would be positive steps toward attacking the 
CAUSES of child support delinquency. They would be far nore 
constructive than penalizing the fathers who ARC current on child 
support by placing then under <iutonatic nandatory withholding* 



Respectfully subnitted, 

Richard Woods, President 
Fathers for Equal Rights 
3623 Douglas Ave. 
Des Moines, Iowa 50310 
(phone 515-277-6789) 
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Th« PriM Miniiter, 

Th« Rt» Bon. Hargaiet Thatcher, 

10 Downing Streets 

London SW1» 



U«ar Print Minister, 

Countiiq Women * s Work in the Gross National Product 

The yWCX of Great Britain has no doubt that the document 
"Forward Looking Strategies for the Advancement ot Women" 
as amended at the final World Conference United Nations 
Decade for Women at Nairobi in July 1985, and passed by 
the United Nations General Assembly in New York on 6th 
November 1985 » has been brought to ^our attention by many 
organisations and. individuals* 

Like them# this Association, as a women's organisation, 
asks you to note particularly paragraph 120, which calls 
for women's work both remunerated and unremunerated to 
be recognised and- counted m the Gross National Product, 
and for concrete steps to be taken to quantify women's 
Unremunerated work for this purpose* 

In doing so, we ask that part .cular attention be paid to 
tha additional burden thrown on many women, who still 
represent the majority of unremunerated carers in the 
United Xingdofflf by cuts made in the. provision of statutory 
social services. Xt is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that some of these cuts are made on the Assvunption that 
women will make up the shortfalls by additional unwaged 
work* The burden falls particularly heavily on the 
women of already disadvantaged sections of the community^ 
including ethnic minorities and the unemployed. 



TheYoung Women's Christian Association of Great Britain 
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2* 

I2th rebruary 1^87 



We remind you that# despite legislation intended to rectify 
the position^ tha average wages of woxen in employment still 
lag BUbstaivtially behind those of men, so that even women's 
reaunerated' work lacks proper recognition. The Women of 
Xcelandr by their "fiay Off* in 1975 # demonstrated the 
rosttlt of the withdrawal of women U labour for just one 
<2ay* A similar demonstration in this country would # in 
our view# have a similar result* 

We-ask yoUr as- a woman who has achieved the highest office# 
to take steps to see that the contribution of all women to 
the economy of the United ^ngdom is at long last properly 
recognised and acknowledged* tn our view# the steps set 
out in paragraph 120 are the most appropriate way of 
achieving this. 

yours sincerely # 




Joyce Scroxton CBS 
President 



1^. Elizabeth Sharpies 
Executive director 
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